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FIELD-MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THS 

SDufte  of  ^orlt, 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  ALi,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES, 

Syc.  Sj-c.  Spc. 

SIR, 

Ix  condescending  to  grant  your 
Royal  Highnesses  most  gracious  permission 
to  dignify  the  present  Work  by  the 
sanction  of  your  name,  it  would  be  mat- 
ter of  great  regret  to  the  Writer  that  it 
should  not  be  more  worthy  of  that  honour 
were  it  not  for  the  additional  opportunity 
it  affords  of  evincing  your  Royal  Highnesses 
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unfailing  desire  to  encourage  every  object 
of  military  utility. 

The  Great  Frederic,  Sir,  whose  school 
of  Avar  you  so  early  emulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  your  country, — 
already  great  in  every  thing  else, — as 
powerful  in  the  use  of  its  modern  mili- 
tary resources  as  it  had  been  antiently 
great   in   arms,   was   amongst    the   earliest 

favourers  of  military  memoirs  in  modern 
times;  he  was  also.  Sir,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  them,  for,  while  he  excelled 
the  chief  warriors  of  his  age,  he  set  the 
glorious  example  of  acknowledging,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  errors  from  which, 
as  a  philosophical  general,  he  knew  he 
could  not  be  exempt. 
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Many  officers,  particularly  those  under 
the  patronage  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
and  some,  while  yet  in  an  inferior  grade 
of  rank,  have  yielded,  for  the  instruc- 
tion o'f  their  country,  eminent  examples 
of  judgement  and  industry,  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  diffusion  of  knowledo'c  ne- 
cessary to  military  operations  in  the 
present  as  well  as  other  theatres  of  war. 

None,  Sir,  however,  have  yet  had  the  op- 
funity,  in  modern  times,  of  sketching  the 
bold  though  irregular  efforts  of  oppressed 
humanity  against  a  foreign  tyrant,  unwea- 
redly  maintained  against  every  species  of 
adversity,  and  subsiding  into  the  steady 
measures  of  scientific  war  under  the  influ- 
ence and  aid  of  a  British  force,— a  compa- 
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ratively  small  force,  opposed  to  the  whole 
grand  French  army  of  the  peninsula^— i 
whose  generals,  under  wise  principles  and 
the   command  of  a  WelUngton,  have  set  at 


no..^ 


uirht  the  hiohest  talents  of  France  J 


To  render.  Sir,  the  plans  of  military, 
memoirs,  laid  down  by  those  great 
authorities  in  the  modern  system  of 
war,  more  familiar,  and  more  extensively 
useful,  is  the  intention  of  tlie  .  present 
endeavour,  though  it  cannot  be  presumed 
to  approach  but  at  the  humblest  distance 
to  such  exemplars,  and  its  intention  is  all 
for  which  it  dares  to  shelter  itself  beneath 
vour  illustrious  name. 

The   command  of  your  Royal  Higlines* 
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has    been    so    propitious    to  the   military 
system   of    Great     Britain  that  it    inspires 
hope  in   the  humblest  object   of  your  pa- 
tronage : — the   superior  facilities  of  office ; 
the  new  vigour  of  military  enterprise  ;  the 
benevolent     consideration   of    the  soldier; 
the  ready  reward^f  merit;  the  dissemina- 
tion   of    that    noble     principle   of  justice 
which  prefers  the  prevention  to  the   punish- 
ment of  crimes;    the  munificent  establish- 
ments every  where  formed  or   improved  for 
the    care    of    the     friendless    orphan,    the 
solace    of    the  afflicted,    or  the   repose  of 
declining    age! — these.    Sir,    are    such   un- 
obtrusive objects  of  it,  that  the  military  pub- 
lic looks  naturally  to   the  accomplishment 
of    every  great  and  good  end  in  your  com- 
mand of  the  military  force  of  Great  Britain. 
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That  your  Royal  Highness  may  be  long 
preserved,  for  this  purpose  is  the  ardent 
prayer  of, 


Sir, 


Your  Royal  Highnesses 


Most  humble 


And  most  dutiful  Servant, 


London,  Jamiary,  1812. 
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s 


TO  urge  any  thing  in  proof  of  the  utility 
of  military  memoirs,   or  of  military  histo- 
ries  in   general,    would    be  highly   imper- 
tinent,  after   the   manner    in    which    they 
have    been  received  in  Europe  during  the 
last  .century,   and  even  in   England,   since 
the    translation   of  Thielcke's  Account  of 
Events    in   the   Seven   Years'  War;*    not 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  England  was 
behind  hand,  either  in  heroic  deeds  or  in 
grateful   curiosity  to  record  them,  but  that 
her  heroes,  like  Suwarrow,  knew  better  how 
to  fight  than  write,  and  the  bulky  folios  and 
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quartos  on  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marlbo- 
rough, and  those  which  succeeded,  down  to 
that  of  the  French  revolution,  are  little 
adapted  to  the  rapid  glance  of  the  soldier, 
intent  to  seize  the  spirit  of  a  campaign 
and  adapt  it  to  his  future  purpose. 

The  remark  of  lord  Bolingbroke  that 
history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple, will  be  found  particularly  to  apply 
to  that  of  war,  insomuch  that  one  of  the 
greatest  wiiters  on  the  military  art,  among 
the  antients,  found  it  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  a  scientific  treatise,*  to 
compile,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
torians, examples  of  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  svarriors  in  every  military  opera- 
tion, in  a  sei'ics  agreeable  to  the  progress 
of  war; — a  work  which  of  itself,  as  ob- 
served   by    Andrcossi.-f*    yields   a    system 

*  This  work  is  losl^  except  as  far  as  incorporated  witk 
Ve^eiius  on  Mllitarv  Affairs. 

+  In  the  Philosophica}  Decades,  Pans,  180^2. 
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of  military   science  founded    solely   on  the 
experience  of  the  greatest  generals.* 

The  Memoirs  of  campaigns  have  been 
seldom  written  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
wars  in  which  they  have  occured  ;  but  the 
multiplications  of  public  journak,  many 
of  Avhich  are  excellent,  yet  not  all  solely 
directed  by  the  love  of  truth,  nor  all  cal- 
culated to  yield  a  just  view  of  every  mili- 
tary  operation,-!'  but    which,    nevertheless. 


*  The  Stratagematicon  of  S.  Julius  Froiitinus. — Of  this 
work,  notwithstanding  the  interest  it  must  acquire  with 
Enghshmen,  from  the  celebrated  'command  of  that  Ro- 
man general  in  Britain,  (A.D.75,)  it  is  singular  that  no 

Engrlish  translation  ever  occurred  till  a  few  months  since^. 

,'  f ' , 

t  The  communications  which  form  the  intellioence 
of  some  of  these,  though  not  illaudably  intended, 
certainly  remind  one  often  of  the  fly  which  marshal 
Saxe  somewhere  condescends  to  make  exclaim,  as  it 
■whirled  round  the  vortex  of  n  carriage-wheel,  **  What 
adusta'e  make!"  and,  what  is  worse,  have  sometimes 
Wen   founa  injurious    at   the    ^eai  of  war. 
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furnish  variety  of  cotemporary  descriptions^ 
would  seem  to  demand  that  they  should 
be  more  speedily  followed  with  something 
in  the  cooler  method  of  history,  to  which 
the  soldier  can  apply  with  confidence  for 
those  facts  and  results  which  form  his  best 

instruction. 

There  is  also  much  relative  matter  of  a 
secondary  nature  which  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  such  a  history,  and  which, 
though  not  obvious,  perhaps,  to  the  un- 
military  reader,  may  be  of  high  progres- 
sive value  to  those  who  are  to  recruit  the 
armies,  whose  operations  are  the  subject. 

Such  is, —  a  view  of^those  grounds  on 
which  are  founded  the  policy  of  the  war, 
and  which  have  a  tendency  to  supply  the 
original  inspirations  of  heroic  ardour,  by 
a  just  spirit  arising  from  due  sense  of  the 
expediency  of  an  object  in  the  compli- 
cated   politics    of    highly-civilized    states, 
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when  the  repulsion  of  wrong,  or  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  can  no  longer  be  the 
sole  causes  of  war. 

The  topography  and  general  history  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  also,  is  obviously  an 
object  of  immediate  utility  to  all  who  are 
destined  to  act  upon  it. 

On  the  trite  principle,  fas  est  ah  hoste 
doceri,  the  laborious  researches,  which  so 
successfully  precede  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  in  every  part  of  the  world,  would 
seem  at  least  to  call  for  some  exertion  in 
this  respect  among  ourselves. 

To  say  nothing  of  our  obvious  defi- 
ciencies, with  respect  to  Spain,  it  is  long 
since  general  Dumouriez  complimentarily 
complained  that, — "  The  English  travel- 
lers, those  diligent  observers  of  men  and 
things,  seem  to  have  neglected  Portugal, 
or  to  have  despaired  of  finding  in  it  any 
object  that  could   repay   their  trouble,   or 
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satisfy    their     spirit    of    philosophical    re- 
search/'*    And  this  neglect  has    not  been 

*  Account  of  Portugal,  (1775,)  Preface,  p.  2,  M.  Du- 
mouriez  thus  justly  coniinues:  *' None  visit  Portugal 
but  mercantile  men  and  those  absorbed  in  commerce, 
"who,  confined  to  their  desk  or  the  exchange,  see  no  place 
but  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  and  live  entirely  among  tliem- 
selves  ;  they,  therefore,  can  obtain  but  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  country."  Of  the  Spaniards,  the  equal 
truth  of  his  remarks  is  still  more  surprising  :  ^^  The  Spa- 
niards," says  he,  '^  though  they  have  a  thousand  motives 
of  policy,  rivalship,  and  hatred,  to  urge  them  to  a  scru- 
pulous examination  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  are 
yet  more  indifferent  than  the  English ;  they  have  no 
map  of  it,  no  plan  of  its  fortresses,  no  account  of  its 
armed  force,  its  resource,  or  of  the  character  and  tem- 
per of  its  inhabitants  ;  if  such  exist  it  can  only  be  within 
the  impenetrable  scrutoires  of  ministers,  out  of  v.hich 
not  even  the  exigencies  of  war  can  draw  them.  It 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  officers  how, 
in  the  campaign  of  1762,  while  the  army  was  encamped 
at  Zamora,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into  Portu- 
gal, the  general,  marquis  of  Sarria,  stood  in  his  hall 
surrounded  by  his  staff-officers,  like  the  figure  of  Per- 
plexity and  Diffidence,  craving  information  concerning 
the  roads  of  Portugal  from  persons  as  ignorant  as  himself; 
how  one  man  had  heard  from  a  pedlar  that  between  such 
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without  some  results,  which  it  is  fortu- 
nate if  they  have  not  been  increased; 
since,  even  marshal  Beresford  is  descri- 
bed as  experiencing  difficulties,  in  his  ad- 
mirable progress  in  Portugal,  from  "  be- 
ing a  stranger^  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  inmmers  and  customs  of  the  people 
he  was  appointed  to  command,''*  and  a 
"  commissariat  as    having    mistaken    their/ 


towns  the  highways  were  njgged  ;  another  had  beea 
told,  by  a  lady  in  Valladolid^  that  other  roads  were  pas- 
sable or  impassable ;  all  was  guess  and  hearsay  ;  no  plan 
of  a  campaign  was  formed,  because  there  was  no  topo- 
graphical knowledge ;  and  yet_,  at  that  very  time,  lav, 
buried  in  dust  and  oblivion,  in  the  pubhc  offices,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Alba,  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bey, 
the  maps  and  surve3's  made  by  their  orders,  and  the  plans 
of  Nicolas  de  Langres,  a  French  engineer,  drawn  in 
1640.  The  war  of  1*62  has  not  produced  even  a  toler- 
able map,  and  Portugal  is  as  little  known  to  the  Spa- 
niards, in  a  military  view,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia.'* 

*  Dr.  Halliday's  observations  on  the  Portuguese  army, 
Chap.  I.  p.  5. 
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road,  and  gone,  with  their  whole  deputy 
into  the  centre  of  the  French  lines."*  How 
excellent  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  army 
which,  under  such  difficulties,  could  even 
maintain  itself  against  such  an  enemy  ! 

These  are  among  the  objects  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  work  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  with 
much  regret  that  its  execution  should  have 
been  unequal  to  the  intentions  of  the  writer, 
from  circumstances  of  which,  however,  no 
querulous  detail  shall  increase  the  evil ;  — 
but,  if  these  objects  have  such  an  ordinary 
interest,  how  must  it  be  increased  when 
applied  to  the  present  war  in  Spain  and 
Portugal!  —  a  war  in  which  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain  is  not  only  seen  rege- 
nerated, and  again  seeking  the  enemy  on 
that  continent,  which,  in  the  infatuation  of 

*  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  Dr.  Neale, 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  Letter  ix,  57.— This  writer  has 
some  farther  facts  relative  to  Spain,  which  are  unnecessary 
to  the  present  occasion. 
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Europe,  he  had  proudly  called  his  own; 
but  rousing,  also,  the  spirit  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, dormant  for  ages,  and  creating  nume- 
rous native-armies  that  must  for  ever 
destroy  the  hope  of  his  consolidated  Eu- 
ropean empire,  and  gives  another  region 
of  liberty  to  mankind  1 

The  details  of  the  present  war  have  long 
afforded  objects,  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  importance  and  interest  equal  to 
any  that  ever  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
British  public ;  and  the  progress  of  its 
campaigns  must  strongly  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  army, 
either  as  exhibiting  the  grand  experiment 
of  a  new  warlike  policy,  or  the  conduct 
and  powers  of  a  British  military  force, 
claiming  its  rank  among  the  armies  of 
Europe.  . 

The  novel  and   conflicting  circumstances 
of  the  war,  and  of  all  who  have  engaged 

b 


in  it,  haver  hitl\ertQ  .jprecluded  the  pQS§.ir 
bihty  ^f  forming  such  a  collective  vipw^  pf 
its  histoFy  as  should  illustrate  the  niost 
i3aeagre  account  of  its  ruilitary  op^.r^tions ; 
although  it  has  not  been  by  a»ny  ui;eans 
deficient  in  partial  sketches,  of  whiqh  the 
elegance  and  often  fidelity  excite  surparise^ 
and  which,  coming  from  those  occupied  in 
the  f^cts  they  des^cribe,  deserve  a.  high 
CQttaneudation. — Any  parlieulaiTizaltion  of 
these,  if  not  imj^ftinent,  would  be  ait 
least  invidious. 

The  period,  however,  it  maybe  repeated,  is 
at  length  arrived  when  the  results  of  a  perma- 
nent  employment  of  British  troops,  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  in  the  warof  the  peninsula, 
would  seem  imperiously  to  require  some-^ 
thins:  towards  a  collection  of  the  materialjl 
for  this  part  of  its  history,  when  at  least 
the  fleeting  evidence  of  present  events  re- 
quite to  be  recorded,  lest  actions,  which 
should'  render  men  illustrious;  and  nation5 
proud,    may    pass    away    or    suffer   from 
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time  and   prejudice    a   distortion  injurious 
to  truth. 

There  have  arisen  in  this   war  traces  of 
British  energy,   and  of   patriotism    in   out 
allies,    of    which     the     coldest    transcript 
would    bid    fair    to    rival    those   of    any 
otlicr    military   epoch,    but    which    might 
wel!  employ  the  discrimination  (Dfaa/Es- 
pagnac,    the  judgement   of  a    Feuquieres, 
and  all  tlie   energies  of  a  Guischaixl.      Too 
little   ptonlise    cannot    be   given   of   what 
is   intended    to    be  performed    in  the  pre- 
sent work  ;   the    writer  has,   however,    en- 
deavoured  to    concentrate  whatever  infor- 
i^ation  he   po^essed^  or  was  accessible  to 
him,    particularly  lespecti^g   those,  events 
of  the  campaigns  which,  if  they  dazzle  not 
With  an  evanescent  brilliancy,  are  likely  to 
yield  a  steady  and  important  light  to  th« 
operations  of  future  wars. 

In   the   continuous   performance  of  this 

b2 
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task  he  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
by  submitting,  in  addition  to  his  own 
resources,  whatever  documents  he  may 
derive  from  public  or  private  means  to 
military  arrangement,  to  present  a  just 
idea  of  — 

The  policy,  the  theatre,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war ; 

The  organization  of  the  British  allied 
army  of  the  peninsula  in  its  various  de- 
partments ; 

The  plans  and  means  of  the  contending 
parties,  causes  of  victory,  and  value  of  the 
results ; 

And  as,  throughout  every  rank  of  the 
army,  there  will  always  be  found  some 
distinguishing  traits  in  individuals,  from 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  good  line  of  ope- 
rations in  the  general,  and  the  coupdaU 
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by  which  his  thousands  are  directed  in 
their  execution,  to  the  steady  and  prompt 
performance  of  the  minor  duties  of  the 
subaltern  and  private  soldier,  which  are 
to  yield  strength,  agility,  and  universal 
mobility,  to  his  army ;  considerable  care 
will  be  taken  to  record  them  with  due  at- 
tention : — particularly  that  the  conduct  of 
such  as  have  gloriously  suffered  or  fallen 
be  appreciated,  and  held  up  as  exemplars 
to  those  who  are  to  form  our  future  ar- 
mies. How  sweet  is  it,  in  tranquillity,  tO' re- 
view the  toils  and  perils  of  the  well-foughten 
field,  or  to  contemplate,  in  the  last  act  of 
his  heroism,  the  departed  friend,— 


<f 


If  Memory  o'er  his  tomb  no  trophy  raise  !^ 

.0 


Of   the  arrangement  of  this  work  littla^ 
neec;!  be  said,   for  it  has  not  fulfilled   thet 
idea  of   the    writer;    yet  ij^   may     be    re^- 
membered  that  it  is  not  excelled  in  works., 


\ 


of  ai  bigh^f  character  on  similar  subjects, 
cpmpQsed  mtlfi  every  advantage. 

'There  has  been  much  discussion  as  was 
t0  be  expected  on  a  topic  so  novel  in  many 
of; i,ij:S' particulars;  to  its  settlement  the 
be^jt  ipeans.  have  bew  used,,  in  a  compar 
ri^p^i ;  oif  .  v^rip.y^  cwfliijciting  a,ceountj§, .  a.f- 
tar^Mard  examined  by  the  best  authorities. 

-  ^hose  endeavours  will,  it  is  finally  hopjcd, 
be  found  not  totally  unproductive  of  utility 
to  dajG  varibus/rankis  of  the  British  anny...' 

The  exhibition  even  of  thje  various  raaten 
rials  in  a  collective  form  must  be  accepta- 
ble to  al|c.9t?c^-ft^4  ;,  :,an4,  fej?iji|ty  ,Qf  refer- 
ence, at  least,  convenient  to  those  whose 
important  occupations  entirely  refuse  lei- 
^i-y 'tof6M  (rr'6kplbrfe  the  numerous  sbuffefes 
frbih  Which  ih6f  are  ilr^W.  ■  fo  bthef s  ih6 ' 
attinipt  to.  tr^n^utC  the  e^gehti^lpsirts 'dP^ 
nuiWefou^  large  -arid  costly  VbliimW^  itida-^^' 


pointed   Mdth    the  lin^ited^  b^^gag^'  Uf  ^a'^ 
atmj    on    the   alert,  ihW^k '^dffefe^^  i^^ 
tittelcpehsite  forlri,  datthytfaU^^W  138'^ 
jectof'tottiid^taLtibnl*^  or^jiioj  oih  ni  {ojohrj 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
gressive information^  or  correction,  which 
will  be  gratefully  accepted,  (particularly 
from  officers  employed  on  this  service,)  on  be- 
ing addressed  to  Mr,  Goddard,  of  the  Military 

*  If  it  were  intended  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  work 
merely  upon  the  minor  merit  of  reduction  of  labour  and 
expense  in  this  publication,  it  might,  without  the  least  invi- 
"diousness,  be  remarked  that  the  superb  volumes  of  Neale, 
Carr,  Jacob,  Costegan,  Murphy,  and  some  others,— the 
numerous  tomes^of  Bourgoing,  Du  Chatelet,  (yetuntrans- 
lated,)  Laborde,  &c.  &c.  besides  the  various  works  of  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  on  different  parts  of  the  subject,  of 
which  little  more  can  be  necessary  than  what  is  included 
even  in  the  minor  divisions  of  the  present  work,  perhaps 
in  the  present  volume,  amount  in  price  to  many  multiplica- 
tions of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  volumes  when  com- 
plete. 
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Library ^No,  1,  Pall-Mall^  the  work  will  conti- 
nue to  be  published  in  periodical  divisions : 
and  whatever  graphic  illustrations  may  be 
found  necessary  will  be  prepared  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  course  of  the  publication. 

ldMdon,Jan,  1>  1812. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS  I — POLICY  OF  THE 

WAR. 

Warlike  Policy  of  modern  Europe.— Balance  of 
Poller,— JVar  of  the  French  Revolution.— Policy 
of  rex'olutionary  France.— Revolutionary  Spirit. 
— Scheme  of  universal  Empire,— Emigration  of 
the  Portuguese  Government.— Usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  Government.— Military  Policy  of  Great 
Britain, 

VV  HOEVER  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
real  interest  and  importance  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain  and  Portugal  must  take 
with  him  to  the  consideration  of  them  much  rela- 
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BO  OK  I.     tJve  information   of  a  very  various  and  extensive 
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Introduction. 


nature.  The  principal  circumstances  of  the  history 
of  modern  Europe,  for  more  than  a  centuiy  at  least, 
should  be  perfectly  within  his  recollection  :  he 
ought  to  possess  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
general  policy  of  war,  and  whatever  relates  to  it  of 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  proportion  only  to  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  he  be  able  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  many  of  the  events  which 
these  campaigns  have  produced  to  his  view. 

To  the  ready  acquirement  of  information  in  these 
and  other  particulars,  the  state  of  modern  literature 
is  extremel}^  favourable.  Scarcely  is  there  a  part 
of  the  subject  which  has  not  obtained  new  evidence 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  and,  what  is  more,  which 
has  not  been  powerfully  illustrated,  and  reduced' 
by  popular  forms  and  methods  to  the  level  of  almost 
tveiy  understanding. 

Against  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  mi- 
litary affairs  by  military  men,  however,  there  has  al- 
most always  existed  in  England  an  inconceivable 
prejudice;  and  it  cannot  therefore  excite  wonder  if 
that  part  of  the  army  which  is  not  by  the  particular 
duties  of  a  department  habituated  to  scientific  re- 
searches should  not  always  possess  such  information 
to  a  degree  which  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  military  character. 

This  is  certainly  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  a 
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conflict  like  that  in  which  Great  Britain  is  at  pre-  booki 
sent  engaged,  with  opponents  in  whom  no  infor- 
mation is  neglected  tliat  can  in  anv  wav  tend  to 
facihtate  their  military  operations;*  and  necessa- 
rily so,  smce  on  these  alone  depend  their  existence, 
and  the  preservation  of  that  vast  series  of  institu- 
tions  which  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  na- 
tions. 

It  Avill  not  be  here  pretended  by  any  means  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  wherever  it  may  exist,  but 
to  furnish  a  brief  exposition  of  some  striking  topics 
in  the  policy  of  a  war  the  most  just  and  honourable 
of  modern  times;  and  to  lead  the  young  soldier  to 
sources  from  which  at  leisure  he  may  derive  more 
important  instruction. 


In  briefly  recurring  to  the  warlike  policy  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  the  object  which  seems  principally 
to  arrest  attention  at  present  is  that  thirst  for  uni- 

*  For  instance,  the  emission  of  geographers  for  the  purpose  of 
accQi-ately  delineating  the  face  of  Europe,    the  employment  of 
topographers  in  the  collections  of  details   and  numerous   clerks 
m  tracing  maps  and  plans,  even  in  time  of  peace,  are  among  th« 
preparations  which  so  much  faciliLate  French  enter  prize  ;  while, 
to  encourage  and  direct  its  'operations,  the  War-office   (Dep6t  de 
la  Guerre)  of  Paris  did  not  disdain  even  to  issue  abstracts  of  his- 
tory, and  considerations  of  the  principal  historians  -  in  a  military 
point  of  view.-     To   these  may  be  added,  the  placing  in  the 
conquered  countries  postmasters  selected  from  the  offices  of  Paris, 
the  sending  out  emissaries  of  QVQty  description^  Sic.  &c. 
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BOOK  I.     versaldominion  which  has  influenced  the  conduct  of 
^J^^Z^  mankind  in  all  ages,  which  inspirited  the  legions  of 
w^ariike  l>oiicy    anticnt  Roinc,  and  afterwards  incited  the  successor 
rop^  ""'"   ""*    of  St.  Peter  to  render  his  spiritualities  subservient 
to  temporal  power,  and   created,  in  the  genius  of 
the  soldier  Loyola,  the  extraordinary  project  of  an 
order,  which,  with  pretended  motives  of  a  nature 
purely  religious  and  retired,  should  secretly  influ- 
ence every  government  and  state  in  the  world,  till 
a  fit  opportunity  occurred  for  assuming  their  re- 
galities.* 

This  spirit  of  universal  conquest  and  dominion 

»  We  are  too  apt,  in  contemplating  this  sabject,  to  refer  alone 
to  the  splendid  arms,  and  not  the  policy,  of  antient  Rome  ;  forget- 
ting also  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  pontifex  maximus  contributed  to  his  temporal  universal  sway  ; 
and  how  the  power  of  knowledge  in  the  members  of  the  order  of 
Jesus  affected  every  .political  institution  in  the  known  world.  The 
cultivation  of  science,  and  the  education  of  youth ,  their  principally 
avowed  concerns,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  government  of  the 
mind.  Their  formation  into  classes  under  a  general  at  Rome, 
whence  they  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  globe,  systema- 
tized their  exerUons,  in  which  they  preserved  the  most  profound 
policy.  They  feared  no  danger,  nor  >)¥as  any  difficulty  insurmount- 
able to  Ihem.  Their  persuasion  of  Sigismond,  the  Swede,  to  remaia 
in  his  Polish  dominions,  and  invest  a  senate  of  themselves  with  the 
royal  authority  of  Sweden,  (as  recorded  by  the  duke  de  Rohan,  in 
his  "Interests  and  Maximsof  Princes  and  Sovereign  States,")  was 
by  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  royal  family 
to  France  in  our  day,  while  Buonaparte  should  usurp  the  crown 
of  Spain. 
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has  lost  nothing  of  its  anticnt  force  in  modern 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  derived  the  advaii-  ^^^^^;;^7di^ 
■  tage  of  various  political  modifications.  Eu^peT'' 

The  balance  of  power  between  the  states  of  mo-  Balance  of 

^  ^        power. 

dern  Europe,  the  preservation  of  which  is  still 
marked  as  a  principal  object  in  the  annun.l  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  an  army  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  in  consequence  necessarily  had  a  c  >usider- 
able  effect  on  the  modern  warlike  policy  of  Europe. 
The  power  of  France,  though  f  rmidable,  was  for- 
merly checked  by  the  weight  of  Austria  and  the  ris- 
ing energy  of  Prussia ;  other  infci  ior  states  had  their 
weight  in  the  scale;  war  was  less  destructive,  and 
peace  was  accelerated  by  the  mediation  of  different 
states,  M'hose  independence  was  preserved  by  the 
great  confederacy.*  Britain,  only  desiring  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  had  no  view  to  continental  ag- 
grandizement, and  was  chiefly  mterested  to  preserve 
her  own  place  in  the  scale  of  power,  by  keeping 
every  part  of  Europe  as  equally  balanced  as  possible, 
since,  should  any  one  state  absorb  the  rest,  it  must 
affect  her  own  maritime  dominion.  This  principle 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  principal  wars  of  the 
fest  centurv  :  as  that  undertaken  at  its  commence- 
ment  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  dauphin  of 

*  For  some  agreeable  discussion  on  this  subject,  see  Gentz  oa 
the  State  of  Europe. 
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France  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  then  vacant,  by  a 
grand  alliance  of  the  emperor,  William  III.  of  Eng- 
pcnver  in  Eu-     j^j^,]^  ^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  General ;  that  which  took  place 

when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI  awa 
kening  the  ambition  of  different  powers  to  partici- 
pate in  his  dominions^  or  to  seize  tb.em  altogether. 
England  supported  the  claims  of  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  and  France  those  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  from  auxiliaries  soon  became  princi- 
pals in  the  war.*  The  war  of  the  French  revolution, 
however  its  principles  have  been  distorted  by  the 
dreadful  variation  in  the  incidents  of  that  event, 
must  also  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  or  be 
deemed,  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  a  war  of  the  most 
unprincipled  aggression. 


War  of  the 

Fren 

lion. 


French  revoiu-  '^^^^  Frcnch  rcvolution  possessed-  the  power  of 
peculiarly  exciting  those  apprehensions;  but  what 
was  worse,  and  equally  peculiar,  its  governors  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  inspiring  at  the  same  time  co- 

*  The  English  history  of  Rapin  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  ac- 
count of  our  military  operations  during  the  first  of  these  periods  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  Life  of  Prince  Eugene  by  himself.  • 
That  of  Marlborough  was  unfortunately  left  unwritten,  notwith- 
standing the  handsome  legacy  of  the  duchess  to  Mallet,  the  poet> 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  worthless  folio  history  of  the  wars 
of  both  these  generals.  For  the  second  period,  we  have  Lloyd 
and  others ;  Tielke^s  celebrated  Account  of  Remarkable  Affairs ; 
the  King  of  Prussia's  History  of  his  own  Times,  &c. 
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temporary  governments  with  a  belief  of  the  weak-     ^^J^^^]' 
ness  of  their  own   resources.     The  energies  of  a  w^^d^uie^^ 
people  long  depressed,    when  recalled   to  action,  ^'J^^^^^^^oiu^ 
possess  a  power  superior  to  their  apparent  strength, 
and  decavino^  2:overnments  soon   found  their  error 
in  respect  to  those  of  revolutionized  France. 

The  appeal  made  by  this  revolution  to  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  enforced  by  sophistical  com- 
ments on  the  errors  of  all  established  governments, 
furnished  to  France  new  means  of  overthrowing 
the  balance  of  Europe,  by  forming  a  party  in  her 
favour  in  every  state.  By  cabal  and  the  employ- 
ment of  vulgar  prejudice,  the  fidelity  of  individuals 
composing  these  parties,  on  whom  often  the  safety 
of  each  state  depended,  became  undermined. — Mili- 
tary projects,  weakly  formed  and  corruptly  executed, 
instead  of  crushing  called  forth  the  energies  of 
France,  and  rendered  h^r  every  where  victorious 
on  the  continent. 

Nothino;  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all 
military  operations  should  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  that  occasion  them,  and  notunahen- 
ably  contracted  to  any  antient  plan  formed  on 
obsolete  relations ;  yet,  during  this  war,  so  new 
in  its  origin  and  extraordinary  in  its  progress,  such 
has  been  the  superior  care  and  interest  exclusively 
devoted  by  the  British  government  to  its  other  re- 
lations, that  the  same  military  principles,  only  on  a 
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more  extended  scale  with  respect  to  our  allies, 
have  been  followed,  on  which  the  comparatively  dull 
French  revoiu-  youtinc  of  ihosc  of  the  kst  ccHtury  were  conducted. 
Coalition  after  coalition  has  been  formed,  though 
the  cabinets  with  whom  it  was  once  worthy  to 
coalesce  had  been  succeeded  by  weakness  and 
corruption.*  Holland,  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Empire,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Spain,  have 
become  subservient  and  tributary  to  France,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  our  maritime  and  commercial 
greatness,  the  crisis  seems  about  to  arrive  which 
has  so  long  excited  fear, — that  any  one  state 
should  absorb  the  rest  of  Europcf 

As  if  to  confound  us  in  our  politics,  by  ad- 
vancing on  every  step  opposed  to  her  greatness  by 
Britain,  and  to  complete  the  novel  policy  of  Eu- 
rope, the  successful  general  of  France,  in  imitation 
of  his  prototypes  of  antient  Rome,  by  gradations, 

*  What  else  could  have  displaced  the  archduke  Charles  in  the 
moment  of  success,  and  nominated  generals  predetermined 
against  the  vigour  of  that  prince  ?  What  else  produced  the 
downfall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  whose  army  had  been  the 
raodel  of  Europe? 

■\  For  extensive  information  in  detail  on  these  subjects,  and 
others  connected  with  them,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Valtel  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, and  to  the  interesting  recent  work,  entided  an  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  View  to 
explain  the  Causes  of  the  Disasters  of  the  late  and  present  Wars. 
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assumed  the  imperial  power,  and  became  the  crea- 
tor of  a  feeble  race  of  kings  scarcely  able  to  as-  ^varoiche 

,      ,      .      .,       ^.  ^1  I  French  revolu- 

cend  their  tlceting  thrones  !  tion. 

The  power  of  revolutionary  France  will  be  per-         ?o. 

*  "  ^  Policy  otrevolu- 

ceived  by  the  manner  in  which  its  government  has  tic.narv  France. 
obtained    possession  of  the    minds,    persons,    and 
property,  of  the  public,  by  the  new  system  of  edu- 
cation,  the  conscription,  and  the  appropriation   of 
the  bank'ing-trade. 

Of  its  adoption  of,  or  rather  persev^erance  in,  the 
principle  of  universal  conquest  and  dominion,  a 
spirited  sketch  is  obtained  from  reference  to  a  late 
review  of  the  code  of  conscription  : 

'*The  plan  of  universal  conquest,  imputed  ori- 
ginally to  Louvois,  and,  with  more  truth,  perhaps, 
ascribed,  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  directory,  is  now 
not  merely  digested  into  a  regular  system,  but  may 
actually  be  said  to  be  in  a  course  of  execution, 
and  to  be  proceeding  with  a  steadiness  and  success 
which  must  strike  alarm  into  the  most  confident 
and  unthinking.  The  world,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  Frenchmen,  is  to  be  a^ain  subdued  bv  the  dis- 
cipline  and  the  arts  of  Rome :  Folards  Poli/bius^ 
Machiavel  on  Livy^  and  Montesquieu  on  Grandeur 
and  Decline,  are  more  than  ever  the  manuals  from 
which  they  draw  their  lessons  of  perseverance  ftdf anr^'"^ 
and  cunning.     The  reading  classes  of  France  have  trZ\^v^' 


France. 
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^^?P^i^*  ^^^^^^ys  been  fond  of  historical  research;  their  rc- 
^^^^^;^^  public  made  them  passionate  admirers  and  enlight- 
ened  imitators  o^  dinUQ\\x\ty ;  and  their  government, 
availingitself  of  this  predilection  for  the  victorious 
commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,*  soon  taught 
them  to  overlook  altogether  individual  interests, 
and  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  both  in  their  foreign 
politics  and  in  the  details  of  their  internal  eco- 
nomy ;  they  admit  no  balanced  advantages  or  di- 
verging claims;  all  the  capacities,  and  energies, 
and  habitudes,  of  private  life  are  unrelentingly 
wrested  to  the  production  of  force  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  globe,  or,  as  co-ordinate  with  this 
object,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  reigning 
family. — Tlie  changes  of  form  in  their  govern- 
ment have  occasioned  no  remission  in  this  pursuit; 
it  has  always  been  spoken  of  amongst  them  with 
confidence  and  zeal. — Events  have  recently  brought 

*  "  Considering  what  is  good/'  says  Machiavel,  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  same  fortune  and  prosperity  may  be  expected 
by  any  prince  or  state  which  exercises  the  same  arts  and  indus- 
try as  the  Romans  have  done  before  them.— The  way  of  en- 
larging their  empire  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  certainly  no 
better  is  to  be  found. — Nobody  thinks  of  restoring  the  old  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans ;  none  of  our  people  will  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  now  what  was  antiently  done  :  they  deceive  them- 
selves,— and  commonwealths,  which  have  an  ambition  of  extend- 
ing their  empire,  must  do  it  by  the  ways  of  the  Romans. 
We  have  their  example  before  our  eyes  and  may  follow  it  if  we 
please,  &c." 
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it  more  into  notice,   and  nothing  now  remains  but      ^^^^^  ,;• 
to  achieve  the  ultimate  object,  '  la  grande  pensie^^s  ^^^^^^^^i^ 
it  is  emphatically  styled  in  tiie  coteries  of  Paris.'"*     -sai  empire. 

For    expressions   of   the  opinions    and   feelings 
of  French   poHticians  on  the  subject  of  universal 
monarchy,  reference   is  to  be  had   to  Rousseau's 
Project  of  a  perpetual  Peace,   Montesquieu's  Spirit 
of  Laws,    :\lcibly's  Observations   on    the   Romans, 
and    the   great    military    statesman,    Folard,    who 
thus  writes  on  Polybius:— ''  One  may  see,   by  all 
^  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  idea  of  universal  monarchy  is  no 
illusion  ;  they  saw  themselves  masters  of  the  world 
in  a  very  little  time ;  that  is    to   say,    when    they 
contemplated  the  rendering   themselves  powerful 
by  sea,  for  without    that   all  their   pohcy  would 
have  availed  them  nothing:  I  know  not   even  if 
they  could  have   maintained  themselve,  by  land. 
Let   this   be  well   considered   amongst  us.     This 
pohcy  is  most  worthy  of  our  praises,  and  of  bemg 
imitated  by  warlike  and  ambitious    princes,   fur- 
nished with  an  army  well  equipped  and  disciplined ; 
with   these  much  may  be  attained.     I  admire  the 
Romans  in  every  thing  ;  for,    the  crime   of  which 
they   are  accused,    of  having   paved  the   way    to 
universal  monarchy  by  many  unjust   wars,    might 
furnish  ample  matter  of  praise  to   a  prince  w^ho 
•  Edinburgh  Rev.  vol.  xiii.  No.  26. 
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^    .    means    and    necessary    measures.      They   accuse 

Scheme  of  uni-  ''  '' 

vemi  empire.  Louis  XIV.  of  having  aspircd  to  universal  monar- 
chy, and  I  praise  him :  this  would  have  intkllibly 
succeeded  if  he  had  always  had  at  the  head  of 
his  armies  some  of  those  men  who  seem  born  to 
be  at  once  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
With  such  ajds,  it  might  be  very  easily  proved,  he 
would,  witliout  difficulty,  have  made  the  conquest 
of  all  Europe." 


The  peninsula.  Such  being,  as  may  almost  be  said,  without 
echoing  the  homage  of  slavery,  the  splendid  des- 
tinies  of  Napoleon,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he, 
before  >vhom  the  proudest  nations  had  weakly 
succumbed,  should  look  particularly  to  those  which 
tottered  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corrupt 
governments  and  miserable  policy  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  empire  :  it  became  no  less  the 
object  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  that  aggran- 
disement. 

The  west  of  Europe  had,  in  course,  long  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  usurper,  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  kingdoms  which  he  had 
subjugated,  though  not  entirely  appropriated  to 
himself.  Whatever  the  feebleness  of  those  go- 
vernments, it  sunk  before  that  of  the  peninsula  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  lost  in  a  slavish  and  corrupt 
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indolence,   in  which  every   patriotic  feeling,   and     ^^J^^^^- 
almost  all  the  energies  of  a  brave  and   sensible,   '^-•-v^*^ 

^  French  policy 

an  enthusiastic,  and  a  persevering,  people,  were  ab-  in  regard  to  ti» 
sorbed.*  There  w^as,  however,  another  important 
motive  for  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  which  might 
regard  the  safety  of  the  new  dynasty  of  France, 
the  reigtiing  family  being  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  England 
were  not  to  be  endured. 

Various  were  the  forms  in  which  this  po- 
licy was  arrayed,  as  circumstances  demanded 
©r  expediency  dictated;  indeed,  if  even  it  were 
necessary  to  the  present  work,  the  time  is  not  yet 
arrived  when  a  clear  view  can  be  obtained  of  the 
transactior.s  of  this  extraordinary  period. 

The  treaty  concluded  w^ith  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  at  Tilsit,  in  1807,  relieved  Buonaparte  from 
his  apprehensions  respecting  the  continent  in  a 
sufficient  degree   to  enable   him    to  turn  his   at-         '  ^ 

tention  to  this  part  of  his  project  of  universal 
empire,  which  he  seems  to  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  with  the  utmost  cunning  of  policy. 

A  very  peculiar  determination  of  the  courts  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  seems  to  have  facilitated  the 
conquest  of  their  respective  countries,  and  however 
it  may  have  been  influenced  by  foreign  policy, 
marked  in  both  a  striking  conviction  of  the  weak- 

*  See  chapter  the  second,  also  the  exposition  relative  to  tte 
usurpation  of  the  minister  Don  Pedro  CevalIo>,  Sec 
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ness  of  their  states,  and  their  resources  political 
^J^JI^J^^^^j^  and  domestic : — this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
^Su°'^^  regency  of  Portugal,  of  retiring  from  the  European 
dominions  to  the  Brazils,  and  that  on  which  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  had  nearly  determined  with 
respect  to  Mexico,  instead  of  calling  on  the  phy- 
sical energies  of  their  people  to  resist  so  unprin- 
cipled an  invasion. 


,,  .  $3.  1]q  tl^is  ag  it  jY,ay,  Spain,  which,  from  the  pc- 

traigration  of  J »       r         '  '  * 

the  Portuijuese   nod  of  its  dcfcctiou  fi'om  the  general  coalition  of 


«Oiirt. 


the  European  powers  against  France  in  179^,  had 
been  entirely  submissive  to  the  various  rulers  of 
ihat  country,  sent  the  flower  of  her  armies  to 
fight  its  battles ;  suffered  the  loss  of  fleets,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce,  in  its  cause ;  and  even  the 
power  of  certain  communication  with  her  transat- 
lantic possessions,  from  which  she  derived  her 
chief  revenue,  had  become  completely  dependent 
on  France. 

The  project  of  a  partition,   which  had  too  oft^n 
occuiTed  in  the  policy  of  modern  Europe,*  was  a 

*  That  of  Poland,  for  instance,  so  justly  execrated;  that  of 
France  supposed  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  first  coalitions, 
which  produced  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  Buonaparte 
had  already  suffered  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  contemplate  in  his 
alliance  a  partition  of  Turkey,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  even  said  (and  not  improbably)  that  he  proposed  to 
Great  Britain  herself  to  divide  the  whole  world  with  France  I 
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.=>u}iicleiit  lure  to  a  cmvernment  which  could  not,     book  i. 
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ill  any  case,  refuse  it,  but  which,  when  Portugal   ^w#i-v-^^ 

•^  ^  Portuguese 

(affected  to  be  deemed  an  English  province)  was  emigratio». 
the  object,  notwithstanding  every  tie  of  family 
and  friendship,  offered  maritime  opportunities 
that  were  irresistible.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  signed  at  Fontainbleau,by  Don  Eugenio 
Isquierdo  and  Marshal  Duroc. 

A  French  army  was  quickly  collected  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Spain ;  the  people  were  flatter- 
ed by  their  government  with  defence  from  the  hos- 
tile British,  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  and  even  inva- 
sion of  Africa.  The  French  entered  Spain,  were 
joined  by  Spanish  troops,  according  to  the  treaty, 
and  proceeded  to  Portugal.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Badajos  inquired  of  the  marquis  d'Alor- 
no,  commanding  at  Elvas,  if  the  Gallo-Spanish 
army  would  be  received  as  friends  or  enemies. 
"  We  are  unable,"  answered  the  marquis,  "  to  en- 
tertain vou  as  friends  or  resist  vou  as    enemies." 

The  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Portu- 
2:al  was  not  known  at  Lisbon  till  their  advanced 
guard  arrived  at  Abrantes.  It  was  never  con- 
ceived that  they  would  not  pursue  the  course  of 
the  Tagus;  to  traverse  with  an  army  the  mountains 
of  Beira,  in  winter,  was  deemed  impossible. 

Buonaparte  had,  however,  on  concluding  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
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y^"^^^^^"^^  tu^al  as'ainst  the   Enolish  :    to  detain  all  EngHsh- 

Portagoese  O  O  »  >  o 

emigration.  j^^^jj  residing  in  Portugal ;  and  confiscate  all  En- 
glish property  ;  and,  by  way  of  decisiv  e  example, 
instantly  detained  all  Portuguese  merchant-ships 
in  the  ports  of  France.  Of  the  difficulty  of  such 
a  situation,  under  the  relations  of  England  with 
Portugal,  nothing  need  be  said;  a  refusal,  ne- 
cessary to  the  semblance  of  honour,  was  given  to 
the  two  last  demands,  so  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  public  law ;  and  the  CGU7^i  began  to  pre- 
pare for  securing  its  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions in  South  America. 

After  adopting  such  measures  as  should  best  tes- 
tifyhis  highness's  regard  for  the  British  government, 
consistently  with  his  royal  desire  to  preserve,  at 
any  rate,  his  own  government  in  Portugal,*  and 
the  vaccinations  consequent  upon  so  painful  a 
1807.  state,  on  November  29,  the  Portuguese  fleet  set 
sail  from  the  Tagus,  having  on  board  the  Prince 
of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  wtth 
a  suite  of  friends,  counsellors,  servants,  and  fol- 
lowers, beyond  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gency, at  the  head  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  prince  regent. 

*  Manifesto  of  the  court  of  Portugal,    at  Rio  Janeiro,  &c. 
Mav  I,  1808. 
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Portuguese  emi* 


Lord  Strangford,  the  British  ambassador  to  this     ^^^f^^^^* 
court,    undertook  that  the  British  squadron  be- 
fore the  Tagus,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  g^ation. 
on  board  of  which  himself  had  retired,    should 
protect  their  retreat  and  voyage  to  the  Brazils.* 

Scarcely  had  the  Portuguese  fleet  left  the  Ta- 
gus, when  the  French,  with  their  Spanish  auxili- 
aries, appeared  on  the  hills  above  Lisbon,  under 
the  command  of  general  Junot,  who  had  formerly 
resided  for  several  years^  as  ambassador,  at  the 
court  of  Portugal. 

They  made  the  greatest  professions  for  the  peo- 
ple, yet  practised  the  strongest  restrictions ;  dis- 
arming them,  prohibiting  their  assemblies,  and 
planting  cannon  in  all  the  public  places. 

France  was  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Usurpation  of 

*■  the  Spanish  go» 

Portugal,  and  the  reserve  of  the  troops  intended  vemment. 
to  occupy  it,  which  had  approached  and  entered 
Spain,  being  suffered  to  spread  themselves  through 
the  country,  during  the  various  negotiations,  con- 
trived to  amuse  the  Spanish  court  for  a  marriage  sq 
between  the  heir-apparent  of  Spain  and  a  princess 
of  the  family  of  Buonaparte,  and  various  projects, 

*  For  the  necessary  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  sketch  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  late 
emigration  to  the  Brazils,  by  Mr.  Rylance ;  Lingham's  Vin^ 
dicae  Lusitania?,  &c.  &c.        * 

VOL.  I.  C 
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^V^'^^f"^^  pcnse  of  the  others:    several   important  Spanish 

Usurpation  of  r  i 

Spain.  posts  wcre  also  in  possession  of  the  French  army. 

At  this  time  Isquierdo  arrived  from  Paris;  and,  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Aranjuez,  twenty-three  miles 
southward  of  Madrid,  had  an  interview  with  the 
favourite  and  minister  Godoy,  and  with  the  king 
and  queen.  Their  majesties  immediately  evinced 
a  disposition  to  quit  the  peninsula,  and  retire  to 
IMexico.  A  mode  which,  like  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese emigration  to  the  Brazils,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  originated  in  the  influence  of  Buo- 
naparte, for  the  purposeof  ridding  himself  of  these 
sovereigns  in  Europe. 

This  rumoured  abandonment  of  their  country 
produced  a  popular  commotion,  which  compelled 
a  disavowal  of  such  an  intention  upon  the  part  of 
their  majesties,  and  a  seisure  of  their  favourite,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  well  as  his  treasures.  They,  how- 
ever, immediately  put  in  practice  the  unexpected* 
resolution  of  abdicating  the  crown  in  favour  of 
^  Ferdinand,  their  son  and  heir,  prince  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  This  prince  adopted  counsellors,  favourable  to 
the  English  nation,  among  whom  was  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  who  became  president  of  the  grand 
council  of  Castile,  &c. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to 
enter  into  the  various  springs  and  incidents  of  this 
abdication;  they  are,  however,  minutely,   if  not 
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faithfully,  described  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  who     book  l 

•^  '  •'  '  CHAP.   I. 

continued,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  an  opportunity  ^-^-^r^*^ 

*  '^     Usurpation  of 

of  recording  them.*  .  Spaiu. 

There  is,  however,  something  ludicrous,  as  has 
been  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  the  story  which  Don  Pedro  tells,  of  the 
free  and  affectionate  resignation  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  whom  he  represents,  like  some  senti- 
mental old  gentleman  in  a  German  comedy,  taking 
his  elderly  consort  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  her 
in  these  touching  words  : — "  Maria  Louisa,  we  will 
retire  to  one  of  the  provinces,  where  we  will  pass 
our  days  in  tranquillity  ;  and  Ferdinand,  who  is  a 
young  man,  will  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
the  government.''  When  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tachment, so  extraordinarily  evinced  by  the  queen 
towards  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy,t  is  considered, 
it  may  be  well  observed  by  the  same  writer,  that 
the  innocence  of  the  galleries  might,  perhaps,  tole- 
rate this  trait  of  Bucolic  sublimity ;  but  there  is  no 
pit  in  Europe  that  would  endure  it  even  in  a  play. 
The  king  and  queen  were  in  course  invited  to 

♦  Exposition  of  the  Practices  and  Machinations  which  led  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  means  adopted 
by  the  French  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

t  See  her  Letters  to  the  French  Commandant,  for  his  safety, 
as  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  January  31,  1810;  also  Edin, 
Kev.  vol.  xiii.  No.  25. 

eg 
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Franco,  but  declined  that  step,  not  because  they 
had  assumed  new  sphit  in  their  affairs,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  French,  who 
had  flattered  the  Spanish  people  with  hopes  of  re- 
form, to  release  Godoy,  who  was  the  object  of 
their  indignation. 

Buonaparte  having  previously  ordered  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, general  Murat,  now  prince,  and  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  march  with  his  army  towards 
Madrid,  he  advanced,  and  such  was  the  tutelage 
of  the  new  sovereign,  now  Ferdinand  VII.  that 
he  sent  deputations  to  meet  him,  and  anxiously 
prepared  for  him  suitable  apartments  in  the  royal 

palace. 

In  return  IMurat  evinced  delicacy  in  acknow- 
ledging his  royal  host,  and  deference  to  the  abdi- 
cated king  and  queen ;  all,  however,  resolved  it- 
self into  inducements  to  him,    first  to  send  his 
brother  Carlos  and  then  to  set  out  himself,    for 
the  purpose  of  receiving,  with  due  respect,   the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  expected  to  visit  the 
Spanish  capital.     This  was  acceded  to ;  and,  in  a 
manner  that  resembles  rather  the  simple  stories  of 
our  infancy,  the  monarch  of  a  great,  though  fallen, 
empire,  was  seduced,  step  by  step,  beyond  his  own 
frontier,  into  France.     His  brother  Carlos,  and  a 
considerable  suite,  accompanied  him. 

It  became  now,  to  rid  himself  of  the  king  and 
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queen,  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,  to  gratify  them     ^ch^p.i.  ' 
by  the  release  of  Godoy,  and  he  was  accordingly  ^^^^^^X^ 
withdrawn  to  Bavonne,  whither  thev  followed  him,  ^^''''"* 
and  where  they  were  received  in  due  pomp  by 
Ferdinand,  his   brother  Carlos,   and    all  the   Spa- 
niards there.     Their  Imperial  majesties,  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  visited  them.     The  queen  of  Etru- 
ria,  with  her  infant  son,  soon  followed. 

The  people  beheld,  with  occasional  bursts  of 
emotion,  these  events,  without  joining  in  them  far- 
ther than  as  the  connexions  of  servitude  dictated. 

From  this  moment  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  conflicting  circumstances  which  followed 
the  appointment  of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  (Mu- 
rat)  to  the  governorship-general  of  Spain,  and 
presidency  of  the  supreme  junta,  or  chief  council  of 
state,  the  dreadful  domestic  details  of  the  royal 
family,  in  their  communications  with  the  French 
emperor,  relate  only  to  political  history,  as  does  also 
the  offer  of  a  kingdom  in  Tuscany  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  Napoleon.  Buonaparte.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  add,  that  the  people  did  not  participate, 
and  that  there  were  found  some  of  the  grandees 
who  did  not  desert  their  antient  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  patriotism. 

It  now  remains  only  to  see  how  these  circura- 
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stances  apply  to  Great  Britain  in  her  military  po- 
licy, which  is  the  suhject  of  the  following  pages, 
Spain-  and  what  were  the  laudable  motives  for  the  present 

honourable  employment  of  a  British  force  in  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 


$5. 

™*^y  H^'fy  The  military  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  too  long  continued,  under  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  system  adapted  only  to  its  relations 
with  Europe,  as  they  existed  a  century  ago,  is 
about  to  change;  and  most  necessarily  so,  since  it 
could  no  longer  be  expected  to  effect  any  purpose 
of  utility,  any  more  than  the  unwieldy  weapons  of 
antient  warfare  could  be  successfully  opposed  to 
the  modern  improvements  in  arms. 

In  describing  the  nature  and  probable  effects  of 
this  necessary  change,  as  far  as  it  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  brevity  of  the  present  introduction, 
reference  will  be  had  to  some  recent  authorities, 
which  are  understood  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
most  enlightened  men  on  the  subject;  avoiding, 
at  the  same  time,  such  statements  as  are  most 
strongly  disputed,  or  are  chiefly  characterised  by 
the  abruptions  of  change;  and  qualifying  the 
whole  by  such  auxiliary  observations  as  occur. 

The  balance  of  Europe,  no  longer  capable  of 
preservation  by  miserable  makeweights  of  govern- 
ments; and  the  fervour  of  the  French  revolution, 
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subsided  into  a  despotic  continental  empire,  aim-    ^^^^^,^ 
ing  at  universal  conquest,  impeded  only  by  the  ^;-;;;;;^^y 
power  and  resources  of  Britain ;  a  martial  policy  of  of  Great  Britmn. 
increased  vigour  and  activity  in  our  government 
becomes  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Europe,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

From  a  comparative  view  of  the  force  and  re-  f^^^;','^^;^^^^^ 
sources  of  the  French  and  British  Empires,  one  of  twe- nano.^  ai 
our  most  popular  modem  writers  on  the  subject  Comparison  of 

^    ^  resources. 

finds  cause  for  objecting,  equally,  to  the  extremes  of 
exultation  and  despondency  in  the  presept  state  of, 
Great  Britain.  A  vigorous  war  of  aggression  will, 
probably,  be  necessary  to  her  preservaj;ionj  and  in, 
this  the  enemy  must  not  be  despised. 

In  the  principal  objects  by  which  the  resources  statement  of 

t^  ^  ^  *>  evils,  necessary 

of  empires  are  governed,  we  cannot  exult,*  ^^  ^^^}  of  their 

^  ^  '  remedy. 

In  regard  to  population^  the  proportion  against.  Population. 
us  appears  to  be  more  than  five  to  one.     It  is  thus 
estimated  : 

FrancCy  within  its  present  grand  natural  boun- 
daries of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean 

•  For  more  enlarged  views  and  extensive  details  on  the  sub* 
ject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  viii.  12,  13,  &c. 
Pasley's  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the 
British  Empire. — Leckie's  Historical  Survey  of  the  Foreign  Po- 
licy of  Great  Britain. — Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  by  M' Arthur  a^ 
Clarke,  &c.-^bs«rvations  of  a  V€terana  18  H* 
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"^CH?^  ^*     ^^^'  ^^^^  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  is  computed  to 
^'^r*''^'''"^  contain  .  .   • 32  millions  of  souls. 

Military   policy 

of  Great  Britain.      Spain  and  Portugal  .  .  .  ISf 

Switzerland   . 2 

Italy^  exclusive  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily    llj 

Holland,  in  its  reduced 
state,  not  quite    ......     2 

Total,  forming  a  state 
compact,  and  well  united 
by  geographical  position,  of 
nearly     60  millions  of  people. 

Great  Britain  contains 
about II 

49 

If  to  the  French  empire  be 
added  the  Danish  dominions    2 

And  such  parts  of  Ger- 
many as   are  in   reality,  if 
not  nominally,    subject    to 

Buonaparte 15 

it  will  yield  a  sum  total  of  population,  under  the 
dominion  or  irresistible  influence  of  France,  of 
nearly  77  millions  of  people. 

If  to  the  former  estimate  of  11  millions  for 
Great  Britain,  we  add  for  Ireland  4i  the  same 
proportion  continues  — 

15 
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The  addition  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of    ^^^^J^/' 
tiie  Mediterranean  and  Northern  Islands,  if  such  ^^■-'"v^^ 

Military  poller 

a  heterogeneous  mass    should  ever  be  added  ])y  oi  Great  Britain. 
conquest,  would  give  not  quite  six  millions  more. 

The  disposable  revenue  of  France,   in  the  yet  Revenue, 
unsettled  state  of  its  finance,  may  be  taken  in  the 
most  favourable  vi^w  to  this  country  as  two  to  one; 
but  the  value  of  money  is  so  much  greater  there, 
that  with  the  same  means  much  more  may  be  effected. 

Our  naval  and  military  establishments  are  the 
most  expensive  in  the  w^orld  :  thirty  thousand  con- 
tinental troops  may  be  maintained  at  less  expensd 
than  twenty  thousand  British. 

The  disproportion  of  revenue,  thus  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  must  be  expected  to  increase.  For  all 
articles,  many  of  which  in  othe«"  countries  are 
either  free  or  moderately  assessed,  are  here  bur- 
thened  with  high  duties,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  but  that  an  extension  of  a  simrar 
system  to  Fran-ce  and  the  other  countries  com- 
posing the  empire  of  Buonaparte  would  conside- 
rably augment  their  present  revenue :  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  countries  conquered  by 
France  would  not  be  happy  by  an  increase  of 
taxes  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  their  op- 
pressive contributions,  and  the  burden  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  French  armies.  The  superior  ease 
of  raising  taxes  in  a  free  country,  where  they  are 
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^c^B?^u'    ^"^y  imposed  by  voluntary  consent  of  the  repre- 
^^"^^^^r^^^  sentatives  of   the  people,    though   advantageous, 

Military    policy         -il  i  i  i         i  •• 

•1  Great  Britain.  Will  not  DC  cxpected  to  remedy  the  disproportion. 

Agiicttiturai.  ^hc  soupces   of   agricultural   revenue,    which, 

even  under  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  always 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  supposed 
may,  in  process  of  time,  become  as  superior  as  its 
population.  The  agricultural  system  is  declared, 
by  Smith,*  to  be  at  least  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  that  has  been  pubUshed  in  his  time. 


Conunercial. 


f 


The  sources  of  commercial  revenue,  on  the  con- 
trary so  highly  in  our  favour,  must,  nevertheless, 
be  allowed  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  interest, 
and  even  caprice,  of  other  nations.  It  has  no- 
thimg  like  permanence  in  its  nature;  because, 
though  commercial  ingenuity  may  discover  new 
vents  and  concentrate  many  advantages  in  Bri- 
tain, yet  no  one  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  these 
should  cease.  Denied  raw  materials  from  the 
countries  from  which  we  derive  them,  and  our 
manufactures  of  them  rejected,  and  commerce 
must  droop.    Buonaparte  at  least  has  shut  all  the 

*  In  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which, 
though  it  must  always  be  considered  the  basis  of  almost  every 
other  treatise  on  the  subject^  such  is  the  increased  knowledge  in 
political  economy  of  late  years  that  a  commentary  is  very  much 
required. 
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ports  of  the  French  empire,  and   of   the  lesser     ^^^^^,^' 
states  under  his  influence.     Denmark,  the  Levant,  ^^f'''^^^^ 

Military  policy 

Russia,  ha\'e  done  the  same,  and  America  appears  ot  Great  Britain. 
about  to  follow.  The  trade  which  may  continue 
with  distant  countries  is  less  beneficial  than  that 
with  neighbouring  states,  even  where  the  same 
capital  may  be  employed.  In  the  event  of  peace, 
even  the  superiority  of  our  manufactures  may 
cease ;  the  price  of  labour  is  higher  at  present  than 
elsewhere  ;  improvements  cannot  remain  secret 
for  ever ;  our  skill  and  ingenuity  can  be  scarcely 
supposed  quite  peculiar;  nor  is  our  superiority  of 
capital  founded  on  any  thing  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture or  constitution  of  the  country.* 

Thus  then  it  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend  that 
the  revenue  of  France  may  not  exceed  that  of  Great 
Britain,  almost  equally  with  its  population. 


seamen. 


The  present  means  of  rearing  seamen,  so  deci-  Means  of  raising 
dedly  in  our  favour,  will,  at  least,  be  much  de- 
creased on  a  peace.  For,  if  even  a  free  vent  were 
allowed  to  our  wares  in  France,  its  obvious  policy 
must  be  to  depress  our  navigation,  and  diminish 
the  means  of  increasing  our  seamen,  by  receiving 
them  only  in  continental  vessels,  navigated  by 
continental  seamen.    The  Navigation- Act  of  Fng- 

•  Spence's  Britain  Independent  of  Commerce,  xvith  the  se- 
veral answers  to  that  work,  may  be  here  consulted  with  utility 
and  pleasure. 
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^r^.?p^i.^*     ^^^^'  ^y  similar  means,  crippled  the  navy  of  the 

MihSr^^fS^  I^^tch,  and,   till  Buonaparte  put  a  stop  to  it,  the 

ojGrcdrjimain.  contittcnt  was  similarly  supplied  with  our  Tnanii- 

factures  during  the  last  \yar.     These  points  have  not 

esca|>ed  the  French  writers  on  political  economy, 

"Fnergy  of  txc-      Jn    thc  entTs^ii  of   her  executive  government. 


aieiils. 


France  has,  at  present,  the  advantage  over  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  conduct  of  parliamentary  affairs, 
the  necessary  management  of  parties  in  the  senate, 
financial  and  oratorical  talents,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  domestic  affairs,  have  a  preference  over 
skill  in  warlike  policy,  in  the  distinctions  and  ad- 
van  ta^fes  of  the  state  in  Great  Britain  :  while  it  is 
precisely  the  reverse  in  Fi'ance. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  and  judgement  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  is  occupied  in  parliamentary 
conflicts;  parliamentary  interest,  therefore,  must 
often  guide  our  appointments,  both  diplomatic 
and  military.  Not  so  with  Buonaparte;  he  has  no 
parties  to  manage,  and  is  left  free  in  his  choice  of 
such  talents  as  best  serve  his  objects;  but  he 
has  to  watch  over  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  and  to  model  his  operations  accordingly. 
And,  in  proportion  to  his  occupation  in  this  respect, 
his  advantages  in  point  of  energy  are  weakened. 

These  circumstances  of  the  despotism  of  France 
and  the  freedom  of  England  have,  however,  little 
to  do  with  the  superiority  of  j:he  one  by  land,  or 
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tlie   other  by    sea;    for  the   same  means   wliich     \^^^^J^j^' 
render  France  powerful  by  land  can  also  render  >-*^v-"^ 
her  powerful  by  sea;  and  Britain,  so  all-powerful  in  ou^rcaiUraaiiu 
her  navy,  may  become  equally  invincible  by  land. 
War,  to  be  success/ul,  must  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  by  land  and  sea,  and  requires  the 
same  talents  and  qualities  in  the  agents,  from  the 
commanders-in-chief  down  to  the  soldiers  or  sea- 
men of  an  army  or  navy. 

The  freedom  of  the  British  constitution  may,  Superiority  of 

British  freedom 

nevertheless,    in  time,   aive    to  its   executive  go-  wherever  u  caa 

'  °  °        aftert  these  sab- 

vernment   a  greater  vigour  than  that  of  France,  jeas, 
since    a     free    government,    acting    upon    wise 
principles,  political  or  military,  always    preserves 
a    permanent    and    medium    degree    of    vigour, 
which  often,  in   critical   times,  increases   in  pro- 
portion to   the   danger;  while  despotism   always 
acts  in  extremes ;  and  though,  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise,  virtuous,  and  w^arlike,  prince,  it  may  often 
produce  happiness  to  the  governed,  and  is  in  of- 
fensive war  most  vigorous,    yet,   under  a  prince 
of  weak  or  indolent  character,    it  tends  only  to 
break  the    spirit  and  degrade  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  is  impotent  and  contemptible  in  war: 
but  if  we  hope  for  safety  we  must  look  for  it  in 
our  valour  and  wisdom  alone,  and  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  cowardice  and  folly  on  the  part 
of  our  adversaries. 

Nor  will,  it  is  feared,  that  glorious  patriotism, 
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which  has  evinced  itself  so  strongly  on  various  oc- 
^^^^^^f^y  casions,  when  called  forth  by  the  threat  of  inva- 
main,  g.^^^  ^^^j  animated  the  country  at  various  periods, 
be  alone  sufficient,  as  it  is  sometimes  vaunted  to 
meet  the  present  superiority  of  the  energies  of 
France  over  those  of  Great  Britain. 

fSL*o^f  ihe      ^^^  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  cannot  be  kept  in 
rayfeffeaive'"  ^  P^^petual  statc  of  exaltatiou.     It  is  to  be  ex- 
cited  only  by  some  striking  impulse  that  comes 
home  not  only  to  the  head  but  the  heart,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  the  eyes  of  men.     The  threat  of  inva- 
sion, long  delayed,  may  become  a  mere  bravado ; 
and  a  people,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  warlike 
operations,  of  what  can  be  done,  and  cannot  be 
done,  by  a  country  partly  over-run  by  hostile  ar- 
mies, under  various  prejudices,  preferring  imper- 
fect combinations  of  men  to   a   regular  military 
force,  may  learn  too  late  the  necessity  of  well-or- 
ganised, well-disciplined,  armies,  and  that  our  be- 
ing the  freest  and  most  patriotic  nation  upon  earth 
cannot  enable  us  all  at  once  to  raise  an  army  any 
more  than  a  fleet,  to  build  strong  and  well-pro- 
vided fortresses,  create  experienced  commanders, 
or  prevent  invasion.     The  inefficiency  of  home- 
bred stationary  troops  has  been  too  often  proved 
to  require  illustration,  and  history  furnishes  suf- 
ficient lessons  of  one  state  constantly  over-fK)W- 
cring  another,  not  unhappily  by  superior  freedom. 
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virtue,  and  patiiotism,  but  bv  havinsr  more  nu-    book  i. 

'  '  ^  ^  ^  CHAP     I. 

merous,  braver,  better  oro-anised,  and  better  com-  v-^^v""-"^ 

'  ^  ^  ^  ;  Military  policy 

nianded,  armies,  with  a  more  vigorous  system  of  ofCreatBritaiu. 
martial  policy,  and  a  better  mode  of  repairing  dis- 
asters in  war. 

Deceived  by  the  glowing  pictures  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  patriotism,  we  forget  that  in  Greece 
and  Rome  all  the  citizens  were  enured  to  all  the 
rigour  and  discipline  of  arms,  and  practised  in  war; 
in  contemplating  the  success  of  North  America, 
we  forget  the  feeble  and  temporising  half  measures 
t)f  the  British  government,  the  small  force  sent 
thither,  its  distance  from  supplies,  and  the  inac- 
tivity of  our  commanders,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary 
regular    force  which  strengthened  the  American 
army.     The  sudden  success  of  the  French  in  re- 
pelling the  combination  formed  against  them  asto- 
nishes us ;  but  we  forget  that  France  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  large 
regular  army,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  frontier, 
strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature,    as  well  as 
that  the  greatest  military  successes  of  the  French 
have  taken  place  since  they  lost  even  the  shaciow 
and  hopes   of  freedom.     Europe  offers  many  in- 
stances.    The  successful  stru2:2:les  of  the  heroism 
of  Frederic  of  Prussia,    against  an  immense  su- 
perior  force,    took  place  while  Trenck  was  im- 
mured in  his  dungeons  :  and  the  same  troops  again 
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BOOK  I.     ^vere   dispersed  by   Buonaparte  at  Jena,  without 
n^T^t^""'^'"'^  scarcely    a   shadow  of   resistence.      Enthusiasm, 

Military  policy 

•fGreatBritaiii.  howcvcr,  is  always  a  useful  aid,  and  will  poweF- 
fiilly  contribute  to  the  success  of  measures  wisely 
planned. 

Upon  this  comparative  vie^v,  then,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  are  not  grounds  for  that  exultation 
with  which  we  look  down  upon  our  enemies  in  the 
^  pride  of  our  naval  force  alone,  since,    in  all   the 

means  which  produce  that  confidence,  the  enemy 
is  found  superior,  whenever  circumstances  shall  ad- 
mit of  their  being  successfully  used ; — so  success- 
fully as  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  i| 
or  when,  in  1780,  the  ministers  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  alone  to  oppose 
an  equal  number  of  ships  to  the  whole  united  force 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 


Causes  of  this      The  colonial  system,  which  has  been  so  eagerly^ 

temporary  infe- 
riority of  there-  and,  as  far  as  their  acquisition,  it  must  be  admitted 

sources  of  Bri- 
tain, successfully,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  balance  against  us. 


Colonies  inju-  Distant  and  petty  colonies,  indiscriminately  ac- 
quired, weaken  the  strength  of  a  state.  Their 
charges,  troops,  and  fortification,  are  a  dead  bur- 
den, and  a  subtraction  from  its  disposable  force.  It 
is  to  these  we  may  greatly  ascribe  our  impotency 


nous. 
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in  all  the  grand  objects  of  warfare,  .not  connected     book  i. 
with  maritime  power;  disappointment  in  all  our  y^-N--^ 

!•    •  I  I      ,•  Undue  ea^er- 

expeditions,  beyond  the  attack  of  an  island ;  want  nessforcoioDie.. 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  some 
contempt  on  that  of  our  enemies.  And  yet  when- 
ever the  fleets  of  France  shall  be  able  again,  as  we 
must  expect  they  will,  to  cope  with  the  navy  of 
Britain,  much  that  we  have  been  so  painftilly  ac- 
quiring must,  in  all  probabiHty,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  if  he  think  them  worth  capture,  who 
can  spare  infinitely  more  troops  for  their  retention. 

But  there  are  colonies  by  which  a  nation  may  Colonies  to  be 
gain  in  strength  and  resources,  and  which  would  ^''''''^' 
remedy,    in   a  certain  degree,    the   evils   of  our 
colonial  policy;  such  are  large,    fertile,    and  po- 
pulous, ultra-marine  possessions  or  islands,  which 
can    afford   a   revenue   more   than    sufiftcient    for 
paying  the   expenses   of  their   civil   government, 
and    of    their     garrisons,      both    in    peace    and 
war;     and    whicli,     by    their    population,      can 
materially  assist  in  rnanipg  the  fleets    and    re- 
cruiting the  armies  of  the  mother  country.     Such 
our  North-American  colonies  would  have  been, 
such  our  East- Indian  possessions  are,  and  Egypt  Eg^t 
would   become,    under  an  equitable  government, 
leaving  the  natives  no    desire  for   a    chano-e    of 
masters,   and  proper  military  regulations.      Such 

VOL.   7.  D 
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^n^?^,^'    are   their  intrinsic   strength   and  resources,    that 

CBAP.   I.  O 

J^:*""^^*^  their  conquest  would  be  an  enterprize  of  great  ha- 

Colonies  to  be  ^  i  ^-^ 

desired.  ^ard  aud  difficulty  to  an  enemy.     This  is  proved 

by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North-Ame- 
rica, in  the  seven-years  war,  by  tiie  immense 
native  force  created  in  India;  the  failure  of  the 
French,  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and  v/ant  of  money,  which, 
of  course,  impeded  their  supplies,  and  paralized 
their  efforts  in  a  great  degree. 

SicUj.  As  a  colony,  if  wisely  administered,  Sicily  would 

add  to  the  military  strength  of  any  power  posses- 
sing it.  It  has  under  the  present  system  swallowed 
up  fifteen  thousand  excellent  troops  either  British 
or  in  British  pay,  in  addition  to  a  British  subsidy 
capable  of  supporting  ten  thousand  more  troops, 
making  a  diminution  of  our  disposable  force  of 
25,000  men,  a  diminution  that  no  advantage  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  can  possibly  compen- 
sate. Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
might  furnish  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  to 
its  government;  has  strong  fortresses  and  military 
positions,  excellent  harbours  and  roadsteads,  &c. 
and  has  never  thrived  but  under  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Se.r?h\nV^^       Of  all  kinds  of  empires  of  equal  resources,  a  co- 
iSempirr   lonial  and  insular  empire  is  generally  the  weakest. 
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Tlie  superiority,  however,  in  point  of  strength  even    ^^J^^^^' 
of  an  increasiuLir  continental  power  cannot  hold  ffood  ^I'*'''"^^^'"'^-^ 
in  all  cases,  beyond  a  certain  extent.      Interposing-^^^'^*^^  ^'"f^- 
chains  of  mountains,  forests,  or  deserts,  form  equal 
obstacles  in  the  one   to  the  sea  in  the  other.     The  insufficiency  as 

to  population  of 

strength  of  an  empire  of  anv  kind  will  be  greater  o'^e  composed 

^  1^  -  ^  ol  all  the  islands 

or  less  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  its  ''' '^^ '^^'^^■ 
several  parts  can  afford  each  other  mutual  assist- 
ance when  attacked;  and  to  the  difficulty*  which 
an  enemy  may  find  in  supplying  and  supporting-  his 
invading  force,  as  the  length  of  march,  and  difficul- 
ties of  movement  and  subsistence  in  war  by  land, 
and  upon  length  of  voyage  by  sea.  Power  founded 
on  an  accumulation  of  islands,  however,  possesses 
the  weakness  of  both  in  proportion  to  the  multipH- 
city  of  its  component  parts;  and  the  length  of 
voyage  between  each  of  them  and  the  great  island 
which  forms  the  mother  country. 

ml 

The  addition  to  Great  Britain  of  all  the  islands 
she  could  obtain  would  not  increase  her  population 
six  millions ;    those  of  the  Mediterranean  do  not  ^Medite-raneaa 
exceed  three  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  best 
computation :  ^ 

&'d/j/,  supposed  to  contain    .  .  1,500,000  people 

Sardinia , 456,990 

Corsica 166,813 

Balearic  islands     ,  .       l67,OOQ 

d2 


$6 
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Estimate  of  a 
ooioQial  empire. 
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Malta  and  Gozo,  about    .  .  *  80,000 

Corfu 70,000 

Cefalonia 70,000 

Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura  .  .  6,000 

Ithaca     3,000 

Crete 300,000 

Cyprus,  about 75,000 

Scio,  about 85,000 

Rhodes 30,000 

Santorin     10,000 

The  balance  supplied  by  the  remainder,  of  which 

the  accounts  are  doubtful. 


Baltic  islands.         The  islands  of  the  Baltic,  including  Iceland  and 
the  Ferroes,  yield  scarcely  700,000 : 

Danish  islands,  in  the  Baltic  .  .  497,252  people 
Cronstadt,  (chiefly  mariners)  .  .     6o,000 

Oeland 8,000 

-  Aland 9,000 

Iceland 50,000 

Ferro  isles      5,000 

The  remainder  doubtful. 

The  West  In^Jies  may  be  estimated  at  one  millioB 
and  three-quarters,  of  which 

French  St.  Domitigo     520,000 

Cuba     300,000 

Jamaica,  about 300,000 


West-India 
islands. 
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Porto  Rico 10,000  ^^?J^/- 

CHAP*    J  • 

Grenada     19,493  ^^TT^ 

tstimate  of  a 
St,  Christophers 30,300  wlonial  empire. 

Nevis 10,600 

Antigua     40,398 

Tortola 10,200 

Martinique 88,870 

Guadaloupe 101,971 

Barhadoes     79,120 

And  of  these  it  is  to  be  recollected  the  great  body 
is  composed  of  slaves,  rendering  weak  m  defence  a 
countr}^  otherwise  strong,  as  under  a  native  govern- 
ment, or  a  foreign  one  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. 

The  resources  of  such  an  insular  dominion,  how- 
ever well  organized,  would  do  little  towards  oppo- 
sing the  power  and  resources  of  a  continental  em- 
pire with  France  at  its  head. 

Military  purposes  only  can  warrant  the  occupa-  Colonies  nece»> 

*'     I        I  J  *■  sary  tor  militarj 

tion  of  such  colonies ;    their  possessing  safe  and  stations. 
commodious  shelter  for  our  fleets,  and  a  convenient 
place  of  arms  for  the  assembly  of  our  military  ex- 
peditions. 

Thus,  if  we  had  to  choosen  a  naval  station  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Malta  and  Minorca,  amongst  others,  Malta,— Mi- 
might  present  themselves :    these  have  excellent 
harbours  and  dock-yards,  with  every  requisite  but 
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Arsachiaa  Bay. 

Sardinia. 

Straits  of  Bo- 
nifacia. 


Cape  Moleu 


^cn?9^i^'    ^^y  docks ;    but  a  fleet  cannot  get  out  of  Mahon 
^-^'''v^'^   harbour  with  a  south-east,  nor  out  of  the  port  of 

Estimate  of  a  ^  » 

colonial  empire.  Malta  With  a  north-cast,  wind.  Arsachina  Bayy 
with  the  rest  of  the  anchorage  between  the  coast 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  straits 
of  Eonifacia,  is  superior  to  either.  Ships  may 
thence  put  to  sea  in  all  winds.  It  would  be  the 
best  situation  for  a  fleet  watching  Carthagena  or 
Toulon.  Malta  and  some  others  might  be  preferred 
towards  the  Levant.  Malta  can  hardl}'  be  reduced 
but  by  famine.  Minorca  is  now  defenceless,  ex* 
cept  the  fine  position  of  Cape  Mola,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  entnince  of  the  harbour,  for  a  for- 
tress, which  would  incur  great  expense.  Malta 
has  no  natural  position  superior  to  Cape  Mola. — 
Of  two  stations,  that  which  is  fortified  is  preferable, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  of  a  siege,  or  even 
blockade. 

If  Sardinia  were  hostile,  the  fortification  of  a  few 
points  would  be  necessary,  both  on  the  main  land 
and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  the  fertility  of  that 
great  and  fertile  island  would  amply  contribute  to 
the  expense. 

Lampedosa,  rendered  important  by  discussions 
respecting  it,  is  completely  insignificant. 


Copenhagen. 


In  the  north,  Copenhagen  and  Cronstadt  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  naval  power.  Co- 
penhagen is  fertile,  with  half  a  million  of  industri- 
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ous  and  warlike  people.  It  would  be  no  burthen, 
and  therefore  entirely  preferable  to  Cronstadt,  which 
has  no  resources.  There  are  many  advantages  also 
for  its  tenability  :  our  naval  superiority  would  in- 
sure its  easy  retention. 

Walcheren,  in  possession  of  the  British,  would  Waichereu. 
deprive  the  French  in  a  great  measure  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt. 

Possessions  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  their  ^.^J,*^,^.  °^  ^^* 

weakness,  having  been  obtained,  should  not  be  has-  ^^^  l^\'^; 

illy  resigned  while  our  na\al  superiority  will  permit  J^e^t.Zp!xn\)J 

us  to  retain  them  at  so  cheap  a  ratv-;:.     They  are  tmt^m^Idiiiary 

not,  however,  the  proper  objects  of  our  mib'tary  concentration/* 

policy,  whicli,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  directed  to  no-  dienY,  ^f^oar 

thing  less  than  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  alid  the  appiu 

,  .  i  •  -n  •    1  I'll  cation  ot  that 

contmental  empue  or  rrance,  without  whicn  there  skiii  and  bra- 

yeTY,coil€ctiveli/f 

cannot  it  appears  be  any  security  or  permanence  m  v.hlch  has  in 

small  divisions 

peace.      Our  great  naval  victories,  all-glorious  in  carncu  the  glory 

of  the  British 

war,  do  not  increase  the  resources  on  which  naval  arms  into  every 

part  ot  the 

power  is  founded.      With  all  its  brilhancy  our  sys-  world,  to  the 

reduction  of 

tern  has  added  little  to  our  power,   while  that  of  ^^e  coiossai 

'■  power  olx  raace. 

France  has  constantly  increased  her  resources  in  a 
degree  that  threatens  us  with  a  probability  that  we 
may,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  sacrifice  to  her 
gigantic  power. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  gratifying  feeling  which  is  so 
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^*-*'""y^^   stained  with   the  enoririities  which  have  marked 

Remedy  of 

political  evils  in  French  usurpation:  but  a  continuance  of  the  sys- 

a  vigorous  mi-  ^  •^ 

Jitarj  policy,  ^em  that  has  been  described  has  extended  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conduct  which  gives  rise  to  this 
feeling;  and,  though  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
that  such  conduct  should  be  imitated  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  that  her  sword  be  ever  stained  by  the  vio- 
lation of  social  order  in  unoffending  nations ;  it  be- 
comes evidently  necessary  that  her  martial  policy 
should  assume  the  same  energy  which  characterizes 
that  of  France ; — that,  while  men  applaud  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  they  may  not  charge  us 
with  destroying  it  by  our  imbecility. 


Legitimate 
means  of  in- 
creasing our 
power. 


The  principal  objects  of  this  invigorated  policy 
would  seem  to  be  the  increase  of  our  power,  by 
the  conquests  of  such  possessions  as  will  add  to  our 
strength  and  resources,  and  to  give  effectual  aid 
to  our  allies,  particularly  such  nations  as  may  be 
disposed  to  take  up  arms  for  their  independence 
against  the  usurpation  of  France. 

The  militar}^  policy,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, was  sufficiently  well  adapted,  is  no  longer 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  world.  It  has 
become  inadequate  to  any  grand  or  permanent  ob- 
ject, and  even  to  the  preservation  of  those  favourite 
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objects    for   vvhicli    it    has    been   repressed, — our     ^^J^^^^ 
commerce,  mamifactures,  arrl  naval  superiorit:\\       -^"^"^'^^^ 

'  I  ^  Remedy  ot 

Our  orand  object  at  present  is  to  impede  the  poimcai  ev.u m 

o  J  I  *  a  vigorous  mi- 

consolidation    of   that   great   continental    empire  i»tar>poUcj. 
which  threatens  our  destruction ;  and  the  means,  it 
is  conceived,  n)av  be  obtained  bv  conductino'  our 
operations  bv  land  on  the  san^e  wise  and  vigorous  Adoption  of  the 

same  energy  bj 

system  which  has  rendered  us  invincible  by  sea.      Jandaasea. 

Defective  military  institutions,  erroneous  treat-  Enron. 
ment  of  the  natives  of  a  country  which  is  the  seat 
of  war,  or  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  otlier 
powers  which  are  either  neutral,  or,  at  least,  not 
principal,  in  the  quarrel,  form  interesting  causes 
of  our  failure  in  war. 

An  army  may  fail  for  want  of  discipline,  being 
badly  organised  in  some  of  its  parts,  a  general 
want  of  science  in  its  officers,  or  from  having  at  its 
head  a  commander-in-chief  destitute  of  military 
talents  and  of  enterprise. 

The  disasters  arising  from  the  two  last-mentioned 
causes  may  be  avoided  by  endeavouring  to  make 
and  keep  the  people  of  every  country  which  you 
enter,  as  conqueror  or  ally,  your  friends ;  by  decli- 
ning the  aUiance  of  states  whose  friendship  in  war 
is  likely  to  be  more  fatal  than  their  enmity;  to  re- 
spect, in  all  cases,  the  law  of  nations,  avoiding  an 
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ward foreign 
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character. 


Principles  of 
tcilifary  di- 
plomacy. 


BOOK  I.     intn^uino;  and  a  timid  policv.     The  character  of 

CHAP.  I.  O  O  1  »/ 

no  two  nations  being  exactly  alike,  fixed  rules  of 
conduct  for  all  countries  can  never  be  made. 

If  the  nobihty  of  a  country  are  active  and  high- 
spirited,  make  a  strong  interest  amongst  them,  for 
they  will  naturally  lead  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  whom  they  will  be  beloved  and  respected. 
But  if,  as  in  most  arbitrary,  or  at  least  despotic, 
governments,  the  rich  and  noble  are  of  a  depraved, 
effeminate,  and  tyrannical,  character,  when  their 
country  becomes  a  seat  of  war,  their  authority  is 
at  end.  No  fear  of  offending  them  must  impede 
the  conciHation  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  neither 
must  the  views  of  the  people  be  confounded  with 
the  populace.  Obedience  to  magistrates  must  be 
preserved;  and  no  arms  must  be  entrusted  into 
the  hands  of  any  body  of  men,  without  appointing 
proper  officers  to  lead  them,  either  from  our  own 
army  or  the  gentry  of  the  country  in  its  interest : 
a  mere  armed  rabble  will  become  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  render  the  cause  odious.  If  a  country 
cannot  be  conciliated,  more  numerous  armies  must 
be  employed ;  and,  when  force  has  quelled,  kindness 
must  conciliate,  them.  The  real  good,  and  not 
the  particular  feelings  of  the  people,  must  be 
studied ;  affection  thus  gained  is  permanent ;  flat- 
tering attentions  may,  nevertheless,  be  used. 


I 
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When  allies  are  thus  conciliated,  thirty  or  forty     book  l 

''  CHAP.    I. 

thousand  men  mav  be  equally  adequate  to  conquest   V--*-v^«i^ 

i  '^  ^  *  Principles  of 

with  an  hundred  thousand.  military  diplo- 

macy. 

Partial  change,  and  not  revolution,  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  pohcy  for  a  government  wishing 
to  estahlisli  itself  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  subjects: 
by  a  contrary  policy  we  lost  Corsica.  We  have 
always  been  too  sparing  of  our  manifestoes,  pro- 
clamations, and  addresses,  to  the  natives  of  foreign 
countries.  We  sometimes  hope  to  elicit  the  fa- 
vour of  uncommercial  nations  by  the  offer  of 
commercial  advantages  which  would  ruin  the  mo- 
nopolies of  the  few,  and  are  suspected  of  delusion 
and  selfishness.  We  must  not  judge  of  other 
countries  by  ourselves ;  oiir  fear  of  offending  the 
national  pride  and  other  high  feelings  which  our- 
selves possess,  in  others,  where  they  do  not  exist, 
sometimes  operates  to  their  injury  in  other  respects, 
or  impresses  them  with  an  idea  of  our  own  imbe- 
cilit}^ 

No  great  power,  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  Proper  relief 

of  the  despon- 

was  ever  saved  by  coalitions.     We  must  trust  to  dency  otOreat 

Britain. 

our  own  arms,  and  aspire  to  be  as  strong  in  Europe 
by  land  as  sea. 

W"e  ought,  if  France  herself  be  unassailable,  to 
conquer  in  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  nearer  home  we 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.   I. 


can  act  the  better :  we  must  watch  opportunities 
of  acting  with  constant  energy  upon  plans  pre- 

Efficienteni*  .  .        ,.  .  .  ^^^  i 

pioyme.tofthe  viously  digested :  we  must  assist  our  allies  when 

British  army. 

we  cannot  conquer  tor  ourselves  :  we  must  attack 
islands  when  it  may  not  appear  convenient  to 
attack  the  continent. 


Policy  of  war-        In  w^T  bctwcen   two   o'reat   nations,    a   third 

like  nations. 

power  can  have  no  other  than  an  armed  neutrality. 
All  warhke  nations,  becoming  superior,  allow 
little  independent  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
to  exist  around  them,  and  even  to  increase  them 
by  advantages  gained  from  a  rival  :  these  states 
are  the  vassals  of  the  others,  but  they  are  ren- 
dered respectable  by  a  nominal  independence,  and 
relieve  their  masters  from  the  burthen  of  their 
civil  government.  Such,  as  an  individual,  was  . 
Holland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  every  war  between  France  and  England 
attached  itself,  like  a  boat  following  the  course  of 
a  great  ship  of  war,  to  the  latter.  Such  are  the 
subdivisions  which  form  Buonaparte's  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  which  would  bear  the  samc^ 
relation  to  Austria,  were  she  the  greater  power. 

Secondary  war-      Thc  policy  of  sccoudary  Warlike  states  is,  on  the 

like  nations. 

other  hand,  to  reduce  such  petty  states,  by  conquest 
or  incorporation,  into  provinces  of  its  own  empire. 

i 


t 
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BOOK  I. 

CMAP.   I. 


Such  is  the  true  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard 
to  all  the  lesser  states,  whose  territories  may  become  ^^^.^^^^  ^^ 
the  theatre  of  war,  except  Portugal,  which  is  di-  gSarmy!'* 
vided  by  Spain  from  France. 

The  greater  powers,  not  immediately  concerned  interest  of 

&  r  '  */  greater  powers 

in  w^r,  are  interested  that  neither  of  the  con-  JJ^'^;^'*';"";;'-^ 
tending  powers  should  become  too  powerful, 
perhaps  irresistible,  by  subduing  the  other;  the 
existence  of  such  powers  is,  therefore,  advanta- 
geous to  the  secondary  state,  and  their  alliance  is 
to  be  courted  :  at  present  none  exists  in  Europe, 
unless   Great  Britain  assist  Spain  and  ^i/^^^/r/a  to  Formation  of 

such  powers  t» 

gain  additional  strength.     i^«^5/^  ought  to  be  the  future  events, 
other. 

If  the  enemy  be  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
yourself,  but  has  not,  from  circumstances,  the 
power  of  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  you, 
employ  the  intermediate  time  in  strengthening 
yourself  by  every  possible  effort;  but  beware  Of 
drawing  a  third  power  into  the  contest,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  support  tiiat  power  with 
vigour,  to  render  his  overthrow  impossible,  which 
otherwise  would  heighten  the  means  and  spirit 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  strenojth,  resources,  and  character,  of  allies.  Caution respeci- 

o      '  '  '  '    mg  allies. 

and  the  probable  nature  of  the  operations,   cannot 
be  too  well  considered. 
If  the  theatre  of  war  be  an  enemy's  country. 
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"^.^fl^T^*    ^^e   more  allies    to  be  had  the   better;  but,  if  it 

QUA  P.    I.  ■'  ' 

y^r^'^"^   cannot  be   kept  out  of  the  country  of  the  allies, 

jylilitary  f;olicy  *  j  ' 

lequiMteto        somc  cautiou  is  required. — Avoid  the  friendship  of 

Great  jbritain,  ^  ' 

a  court  whose  rules  are  detested  by  the  people : 
let  it  be  neutral  :  assist  it  by  diversion. — If  the 
enemy  conquer  it  meet  him  there;  and,  if  you 
drive  him  out,  circumstances  may  render  it  every 
way  expedient  to  consider  it  a  conquest,  or  it  may  v^ 
be  restored  to  independence  under  a  better  govern- 
ment. 

KrrJs.  A  nation   should  never  suffer  itself  to  be  ren- 

dered  obnoxious  for  the  sake  of  half  measures. — 

Occurrences      We  conqucred  Heligoland  when  we  should  have 

and  axioms. 

possessed  Danish  Zealand,   and  desired  to  occupy 
Half  measures.   Lamped  osa  instead  of  Sicily.     We  have  possession 

however,  ari-  ^  ./  i 

sing  from  the     of  Ccuta  aud  Madeira,  yet  have  infinite  scruples 

caution  of  in-  "^ 

^^^''i^!! **^ ^^     of  delicacy  in  Spain  and  Portuoal. 

avoided.  J  i  o 

The  fear  of  being  abandoned  and  given  up  at  a 
peace  should  never  be  suffered  in  a  conquered 
country,  as  it  will  paralyze  those  efforts  which 
would  otherwise  be  favourable  to  us. 

Sicily  again  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  as  one  of 
the  striking  instances  why  a  great  nation  may, 
without  deviation  from  justice,  choose  its  own 
allies  and  enemies  in  war. 

Our  unwarhke  policy  has  procured   us  neither 

.  the  gratitude  nor  respect  of  the  continental  states: 

St  British  army  in  aid  of  Austria,  at  Marengo   or 
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Austcilitz,    w  ould   have  made  us  glorious.      The     ^^^^^^ J* 
want  of  respect  is  evident  in  tlie  seizure  of  Hano-  ^^^'f^^^^T^^ 

^  Military  policy 

ver   by  Prussia.      Any   power  has,    in   our   own  J!^^"^^J'^^\^^J^ 
minds,  laid  down  the  law  to  Great  Britain.    Rus- 
sia oJ)jects   to  this;    Austria  or  Prussia  to    that; 
Turkey  to  another  ;  Sardinia,    too,  and  the  Porte, 
and  Algiers !     Thus  we  sought  harbours  in  Lam-  Er^or^ 
pedosa  instead  of  Sardinia  and   Sicily,  conquered 
Surinam  instead  of  Holland,  Heligoland  instead  of 
Denmark,  Guadaloupe  instead  of  the  Netherlands, 
ships  and  cargoes,   under  Prussian  colours,  instead 
of  Prussia  itself! 

The  want  of  information  respecting  the  country  ^'^n*  of  infor- 
mation very 
to  which  they  have  been  sent  has  been  the  constant  prejudicial  t« 

our  militarj 

complaint  of  our  armies  ;  want  of  maps  and  plans;  op^rationK 
and  disappointment  in  the  disposition  of  the  natives : 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as 
good  maps  and  statistical  and  political  accounts  of 
most  countries  as  they  have  themselves,  and  mili- 
tary memoirs  of  every  country  in  the  world:  but 
the  spirit  of  observation  in  individuals  has  been 
discountenanced;  and  these  things  are  not  to  be 
done  at  the  nioment ; — it  is  the  work  of  science 
and  foresight,  and  must  be  coiuidered  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  military  policy. 

The  want  of  this   information,    aided    by  the  inadequacy  of 

o'u  expedinons 
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B  O  O  K  I. 

CHAP.   I. 


division  of  our  military  force,  has,  it  would  appear, 
^^i;^^^^^'^^  also  created  a  numerical  deficiency  in  almost  all 
c?et  BrlLn.    ^"^  military  projects,  at  least  at  the  outset,"  though 
a  surplus  generally  witnesses  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. 
Evils  of  our  The  dukc  of  York  never  had  the  means  to  give 

forces  being 

dispersed  Jiim  a  fair  cliance  on  the  continent ;  the  troops 

throughout  the 

world:  beaten  out  of  Holland  in  1799  beat  the  best  of 

the  French   veterans,    with   inferior  numbers,   in 

Egypt. 

When  Buonaparte  disembarked  in  Egypt  he 
had  40,000  men;  General  Fraser  had  5000. 

At  Copenhagen  the  number  was  quite  equal  to 
the  object,  and  it  succeeded. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  it  was  not  so  :  the  force  sent 
on  this  gigantic  enterprise,  where,  according  to 
the  report  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  15,000  troops 
.  would  be  necessary  to  conquer  and  keep  the  coun- 
try, being  10,000,  2000  of  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  Monte  Video;  whatever  other  causes 
might  contribute  to  its  failure,  this  was  sufficient. 

And  want  of  Thcsc  causcs  at  the  same  time  arose  from  no  par- 

consideration  ot  * 

the  army.  ticular  miuistcrs  or  men,  but  from  a  cramped  policy, 
evincing  itself  in  that  sort  of  doubt  and  unwilling- 
ness by  which  one  contributes  to  an  object  of  little 
estimation ;  and  it  is  this  inadequacy  which  pro- 
duces the  necessary  anxiety  always  evinced  on 
landing    our    troops,     instead   of  forgetting   our 


I 
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transports,  to  secure  a  good  place  of  re-eml>arka-     book  i. 

*■  CHAP.    I. 

tjon,  '..^^-v'-^^' 

Military   policy 
requisite  to 
/^^  4.1      ' '         1  Great  Britain. 

Ut  the  inadequacy  of  our  force,  a  desponding  Causes  of  miju 
spirit  in  the  army  is  a  natural  consequence.  Hence  ^^'^p^"'^"" 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  we  would  assist, 
though  they  may  detest  the  French,  shrink  from 
embarking  in  the  same  cause  with  a  people  who  so 
easily  despair.     The  population  of  a  country  first 
taking  up  arms  look  to  a  regular  army  for  support, 
for  example,   and   for  orders;    if  then  a  regular 
army,  instead  of  affording  this  basis,  sustenrnce, 
or  powt  d'appui,  either  looks  or  appears  to  look  to 
them  for  protection,  their  hopes,  spirits,   exertions, 
and  capabihty  of  every  kind,  must  as  naturally  be 
destroyed. 

How  can  a  people  be  expected  to  join  a  British 
army  only  capable  of  protracting  a  contest,  and 
causing  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
M^ar,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  if  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  instead  of  exerting  itself  to  obtain 
terms  for  them,  at  least,  will  fly  to  its  transports, 
and  leave  them  on  the  beach  to  be  slaughtered  or 
pardoned,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  exasperated  con- 
queror ? 

Our  system  of  evacuating  possessions  we  have 
conquered  is  equally  injurious;— as,  in  Egypt, 
when  our  views   beyond  Alexandria  were  aban- 

VOL.  I.  E 
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:b  0  o  K  I.     doned,  where  whole  villages  are  said  to  have  been 

CHAP.   I.  '  O  ^^ 

^J^rf^'"^   ex  term  mated. 

Military  policy 

requisite  to  j\^q  expeditioii  to  Datilsh  Zealand,  which  was 

immediately  evacuated,  and  consequent  hostilities 
elsewhere,  have  ruined  Denmark :  as  a  conques^t 
it  might  have  been  prosperous,  and  ultimately 
happy ;  a  small  garrison,  exclusive  of  the  various 
means  of  conciliation,  supported,  as  it  might  have 
been,  on  any  occasion,  w^as  sufficient  for  its  reten- 
tion. The  deprivation  of  their  fleet  was  equally 
injurious  to  us  with  the  Danes  as  the  retention 
of  their  country,  while  from  the  latter  we  should 
havebeen  compelled  to  protect  their  commerce 
and  prosperity. 

The  foolish  French  expedition  of  Humbert  into 
Ireland,  which  produced  nothing  but  misery  to  the 
unfortunate  Irish  peasantry  who  joined  him,  has 
been  not  unaptly  described  as  a  counterpart  of 
many  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Britain. — The 
French  were  here,  like  us,  deceived  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  Powell's  of  unguided  enthusiasm. 

These  are  the  effects  of  a  weak  and  indecisive, 
instead  of  a  prompt  and  efficient,  policy  in  mili- 
tary affairs. 


The  true  art  or       No  Warlike  enterprise  should  be  xashly  under- 

policy  of  war. 

taken   or  abandoned:   difficulties  are   to  be  surr 
mounted  and  danger  defied.    Success  on  a  grand 
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scale  is  the  only  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  war,   of    book  i. 

,     .  CHAP.    I. 

Which  minor  victories  are  only  the  means. — I\leans  ^^--^^^v^ 

.  ^  Military  policy 

are  to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,^ — but  requisite  to 

Great  Britain. 

not  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  end.  Every  thing  that 
opposes  success  is  an  object  to  be  surmounted 
by  force  or  art;  every  individual  who  impedes  it 
IS  either  an  open  enemy,  to  be  destroyed,  or  a 
real,  if  not  an  intentional,  enemy,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  doing  harm. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  labour  to  be  exer-  pditics  to  be 
cised  in  the  practice  of  war:— the  general  must  "^^^'"^^^"^^• 
not  only  understand  his  art,  command  valiant  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  and  gain  victories,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  smooth  his  way,  and  consolidate 
the  fruits  of  his  success  as  a  statesman  and  le- 
gislator ;--to  negotiate,  and  to  have  a  just  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  policy  best  adapted-  to  any 
country  in  which  he  acts,  and  capable  of  pointing 
out  to  superiors  at  home  and  ambassadors  abroad 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  him,  to  obtain  their  as- 
sistance  to  the  remedy :  this  would  seem  also  to 
require,  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war.— Art  and  force  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

By  an  erroneous  notion  among  British  officers, 
that  they  ought  not  to  assume  any  responsibility 
out  of  the  routine  of  their  military  duties,  their 

E2 
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BOOK  I.     faculties  are   stinted;    their   views    and   conduct 
"^^■^    limited  to  tactics  instead  of  aspiring  to   become 

Military  policy  .  4."Uo>fT 

requisitVto        heroes:  and,  when  they  ought  to  be  acting,  tney 

Great  Britain.  ^      4.  \  o 

are  waiting  for  instructions!     Accustomed  at  Home 
also  to  the  proper  controul  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
they  invite  its  whole  formula  from  the  magistrates 
of  foreign  countries,  (where   civil   laws  cease  to 
act,  who  smile  with  contempt  at  their  indecision,) 
and  then  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  do,  and  what  it  was  incumbent  ui 
such  officers  to   do    for   themselves.     When  they 
ought  to   speak  in  the  language  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  either  mildly  or  firmly,  as  occasion  may 
require,  they  break  out  into  the  prayers,  lamenta- 
tions, and  complaints,  of  suppliants. 

Generals  have,  however,  no  more  occasion  for 
the  refined  subtleties  of  the  diplomatic  art  than 
ministers  of  war  for  the  minor  principles  of  tactics. 
For  both,  firmness,  inflexible  perseverance,  and 
greatness  of  mind,  are  the  principal  guides. 

Sovereign  powers  have  ever  shewn  a  disregard 
to  the  ablest  arguments  advanced  in  the  justest 
claims,  unless  supported  by  fleets  and  armies.  It 
was  thus  James  I.  was  neglected,  while  every 
power  which  could  readily  back  its  negotiations 
with  a  mihtaiy  force  was  respected. 

The  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  subsidising 
system;  the  purchase  of  substitutes  to  fight  our 
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battles,  as  those  of  Austria,  like  the  feeble  repre-     ^ook  r. 

*  CHAP,    I. 

sentatives  of   balloted  conscripts  in  our  constifii-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

.  ,  .  Military   policj 

iional*  nnlitia  force,  is  evident  in  a  variety  of  in-  ^^q^'siteto 

.  ,  ^  Great  Britain. 

Stances :  but,  if  we  can  conceive  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
stitute paying  a  principal  for  being  allowed  to 
serve  for  him,  we  shall  see  it  in  its  true  absurdity. 
The  principle  of  purchasing  ground,  as  it  were, 
whereon  to  erect  a  fortified  position  as  an  out- 
post would  be  an  excuse  little  specious,  and  still 
]ess  just,  and,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all,  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Such  is  our  present  proce- 
dure in  Sicily;  the  miserable  Neapolitans  we  sub- 
sidized with  neither  view,  but  only  to  enable  them 
to  pay  tribute  to  France,  and  this  in  such  direct 
terms,  that  the  British  agent,  it  is  openly  asserted, 
paid  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
banker  direct. 

The  same  coalitions,  or  nearly,  would  have  been 
forwarded,  if  a  single  subsidy  had  not  been  paid, 

*  There  Is,  by  the  way,  little  "  constilutionaP  in  what  re- 
mains of  our  militia  force,  so  entirely  supplied  by  substitutes, 
however  individually  respectable,  unless  it  be  the  comtitutional 
inefficiency  of  our  late  military  policy.  Excellent  as  are  the  ideas 
of  a  fr^Q  militia,  of  the  most  sensible  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  it  will  require  but  little  military  consideration. 
'  to  see  how  inutile  a  force  of  restricted  service  must  ever  be  in  an 
empire  of  such  extensive  relations  as  Great  Britain. 
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BOOK  L     r^^^i  these  very  subsidies,  as  in  the  last  instance, 

CHAP.     I.  ^  ^  ' 

,^1^'^^'^^    mio'ht    actually  be    a    means    of   attracting    the 

Military  pobcy  o  ./  O 

requisii^to        enemy. 

Great  Britain.  ^ 

The  ambitious  motive  of  increasing  its  own 
power  at  the  expense  of  its  adversary,  or  the 
more  justifiable  one  of  anticipating  some  destruc- 
tive attack,  apprehended  from  his  ambition,  the 
true  causes  of  one  state  engaging  another  of  res- 
pectable sources,  would  have  operated  with  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  &c.  without  the  inducement  of 
subsidies ;  and  having  more  at  stake  and  fewer 
objects  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  a  peace  they  might 
have  even  succeeded  better ;  worse  they  could  not 
have  done. 

No  subsidy  could  have  prevented  the  partition 
of  Poland ;  and  the  Swiss  armed  against  the  French, 
without  one:  no  subsidy  caused  France  to  invade 
Switzerland;  or  Buonaparte  to  destroy  the  Hel- 
vetic republic:  no  subsidy  roused  Buonaparte  to 
the  invasion  of  Spain. 

Weak  states  have,  in  all  ages,  been  more  or  less 
vassals  of  the  strong;  and,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
have  always  furnished  money,  troops,  or  ships,  in 
return  for,  or  rather  indeed  aid  of,  their  own 
protection.  The  reverse  is  unnatural,  and  has 
never  safely  taken  place. 

"  Who  does  not  see,"  says  captain  Pasley,  in  an 
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appeal,  which  must  rouse  the  most  torpid  feelings,     ^^^^  ^' 
on  our  military  policy  :*  **  Who  does  not  see,  that,     ^^^.^^ 

"     *  "  Military  policy 

by  ano\vin2r  oursclyes  to  be  influenced,  as  we  have  r^q^Jsiteto 

^  '  Great  Britain. 

too  often  done,  by  such  professions,  (as  those  of  our 
allies,  by  which  we  have  been  induced  to  subsi- 
dise secret  friendships  and  inefficient  defences,) 
we  may  be  made  the  blind  instruments  of  our 
own  ruin.  We  may  leave  neutral  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  French  empire,  and  omit  every  just 
and  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  our  own 
power;  forgetting,  out  of  pity  to  foreign  princes, 
who  may  be  our  bitter  enemies  in  their  hearts,  the 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our  an- 
cestors,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity;  and,  con- 
tinuing to  waste  upon  strangers  to  our  language,  to 
our  feelings,  and  to  our  principles,  those  treasures 
which,  if  employed  in  arming  British  hands,  might 
enable  us  to  conquer  half  the  world,  till  at  last 
we  mio'ht  find  out  our  error  too  late.  When  a 
mighty  army  of  Norwegians,  Neapolitans,  Sici- 
lians, Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  originally 
raised,  trained,  and  supported,  by  our  own  money, 
may  come  and  drive  us  out  of  Ireland,  or  burn 
London  to  the  ground  before  our  faces,  all  the 
while  professing  to  be  extremely  sorry  for  the 
necessity  they  are  under  of  acting  against  their 

*  Essay,  chap.  viii.  p.  316, 
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best  friends,  and  deriding  us  by  promises  of  ranging 
Military  poiic    ^^^^"^selves  Under  the  British  standard  the  moment 

G?e"atBrirain.  ^^^^  ^^'^'  "^  ^^^'  ^^"'"»  ^^^^^^  become  Stronger  than 
the  French !"  It  is  now  high  time  for  us  to  shew 
the  world,  that  we  can  not  only  save  ourselves, 
independent  of  foreign  assistance,  but  that  w^e  are 
fully  determined  to  humble  or  destroy  all  our  ene- 
mies, or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Experience  having  proved  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  break  the  power  of  France  by  a  war 
of  finance,  hired  coalitions,  temporary  occupa- 
tions, and  little  diversions,  we  must  recur  to  the 
only  method  which  has  not  yet  been  tried;  that 
of  fighting,  o|i  a  great  scale,  for  ourselves,  and 
of  attacking  our  enemy  on  every  element,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  he  is  to  be  found, 
without  distinction;  for  all  elements,  all  seasons, 
all  climates,  are  alike  to  the  brave. 

Nothing  more  threatens  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
than  a  want  of  confidence  in,  or  ignorance  of, 
its  own  strength,  and,  of  course,  a  belief  of  the 
inferiority  of  its  own  troops  to  those  of  other 
nations;  and  nothing  can  more  completely  evince 
the  absurdity  of  it  than  a  bare  retrospect. 


Extravagant  no-       First,  wc  fomicd  to  oursclvcs  thc  most  mao^ni- 

tioiis  ot  loreign  *-^ 

^,        armies,  ficcut  idcas  of  Austvian,    Prussian,    and  Russian, 

I  armies;  their  soldier-like  appearance,  and  wonder- 
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ful  steadiness  under  arms,  discipline,  valour,  tac-     ^^^f^^J* 
tics,  everv  thino-  were  subjects  of  our  enthusiastic  „V^'^V' 

'  V  O  J  Military    poucj 

admiration;  \rhen,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  the  requisite  to 
French  came  forward  and  beat  them  all  one  after 
the  other.    The  French  enthusiasm,  French  valour, 
French  manoeuvres,  French  generals,  in  their  turn, 
became  subjects  of  amazement,  and  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  inspired  something  of  the  same  idea 
which    children  conceive  of  the  prowess  of  Jack 
the  giant-killer.     All  the  while  we  looked  on  our- 
selves as  pigmies,  in  comparison  with  those  mighty 
warriors,  those   giants  of  our  creation,    and  our 
soldiers  were  nearly  reduced  to  scorn;  when,  to 
confound  the  universe  and  ourselves  most  of  all,  ^prJ'ortoTose 
it  became  proved  that  the  humble,  despised,  inex-  ^^Jf^^""^"^^ 
perienced,    British  troops   could   beat   these  con- 
querors of  the  world! 

If,  with  all  our  imperfections,  we  contrive  to 
beat  them,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  improving  our- 
selves in  those  points  in  which  we  are  deficient, 
where  we  now  repulse  we  shall  be  able  totally  to 
defeat,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  annihilate,  any 
French  army  that  may  come  in  our  way,  let  who 
will  be  its  general. 

To  improve  these  deficiencies  we  must  entirely 
change  our  principle  of  remaining  inactive, — never 
venturing  to  attack  our  enemy,  running  away 
from  every  country  in  which  we  know  he  can 
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tamins;  whether  he  can  o^et  at  us  or  not 

!^IilitarT  policy  ^  ^ 

nquisiteto  Jf  thc  modc  of  sendino'  men  instead  of  money  to 

Great  Britasa.  ^  ^ 

our  aUies  be  adopted,  we  both  try  and  watch  over 
their  sincerity,  and  a  large  British  army  acquires  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  art  of  war.  Our  own 
officers  and  soldiers  measure  their  talents  and 
their  valour  with  those  of  their  friends  and  their 
enemies,  and  find  themselves^  probably,  superior 
to  both.  By  their  exploits  they  increase  the  glory 
of  the  state,  and  render  us  terrible  and  respecta- 
ble,  as  a  nation,  all  over  the  world.  By  exchan- 
ges, promotions,  and  movements,  of  corps,  ev^ry 
regiment  in  the  service  becomes  full  of  officers 
and  men  inured  to  war.  Hope  and  energy  take  place 
of  inactivity  and  despondency  in  our  national  coun- 
cils; and,  on  any  occasion,  should  external  wars 
leveia  not  afford  success,  we  have  an  army  for  home 
defence,  insensible  to  fear,  despising  hardships 
and  miseiy,  and  fully  capable  of  rendering  our 
new  levies  such  as  to  meet  invasion  in  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  attitude  possible. 

PoHcy  and  pos-       Great  Britain,  it  is  conceived,  would  soon   be 

sibility  of  opjan-  '  ' 

cipatin-  iiie      j^|^jp  siuo'le-handed,  to  encounter  the  French,  with 

countries  cor-  '  o  »  ' 

jrancl^^  armics  equal  to  any  that  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  against  us;  for,  it  is  unnecessary  and  absurd 
in  uSj    who  rule  by  sea,    to  waste  our  force  in 
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numerous  garrisons;    and  population  alone,  with-    book  i. 
out  a  corresponding  revenue,  is  not   the  standard 


Militarj'  policy 

of  the  military  streno:th  of  any  nation  in  external  requisite  to 

^  ^  "^  ^  U;  eat  Britain, 

war.  Hence  the  additional  importance  of  lopping 
off  the  conquered  countries  of  the  continent,  upon 
which  the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  principally 
/bunded,  and  of  either  establishing  their  perma- 
nent independence,  or  adding  them  to  our  em- 
pire. Sicily,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Holland,  and  Germany,  call  for  attention. 

Our  vital   interests    lie   in   Europe:    our  force  particularly 
should  not  be  yet  divided,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula,   therefore,    presents   itself    in   a   prominent 
point  of  view. 

The  dismemberment  of   the  French   empire  is 

not  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  pure  gene- 

rosit}',  on  our  part,  to  any  foreign  prince  or  nation : 

it  is  with  us  a  measure  of  self-preservation  and 

necessity,  and  we  are  principals  in  every  war  that 

tends  to  that  object. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  we  could  Admirable  thea- 
tre of  war  in 

have  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  action,  where  all  Spain, 
imaginable  circumstances,  physical  as  well  as  moral, 
could  have  possibly  favoured  us  so  much  as  in 
Spain.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of 
the  British  government,  during  the  intrigues  of 
Buonaparte  in  that  country,  which  ended  in  the 
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A^^f*^  "*V     the  lists  in  alliance  with  a  weak  corrupted  ^overn- 

Military   poJicy  i  ^ 

requisiu-io  nicnt,  which,  upon  the  first  reverse,  would  have 
submitted  to  the  enemy,  giving  up  half  its  terri- 
tory, and    declaring   war  against  us  as  the  price 

Our  allies  in  the  of  peacc.     Wc  had  the  whole  Spanish  nation  for 

bpanish  war,lhe  *  » 

jji)aak,ii  people,  allics;  thc  cxtraordiuary  hatred  and  antipathy  of 
that  nation  to  the  French ;  their  desire  of  amity 
with  England;  the  mountainous  and  difficult 
nature  of  their  country,  which  makes  up?  in  a 
considerable  degree,  for  their  inferiority  in  point 
of  discipline  and  military  skill;  its  peninsula  form, 
which  throws  such  an  advantage,  in  war,  into 
the  hands  of  the  power  that  rules  by  sea;  every 
thing  held  out  success  to  us  and  to  our  allies;  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  feared  was  our  modern  na- 
tional system  of  making  war  by  halves. 

Deserted  by  their  government,  under  the  influ-r 
cnce  of  France,  and  threatened  with  subjug-ation, 
the  people  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom,  and 
directed  it  justly.  "  /Fi^r  with  the  world!  hut 
peace  with  England,'''^  was  their  cry,  and  the 
credulity  of  that  enthusiasm  which  led  them  to 

*  His  excellency  the  duke  del  Infantado,  at  present  in  London, 
seems  to  have  been  long  and  unequivocally  favourable  to  the 
Briti-^h  interest  in  Spain. 

■\  Con  todo  el  mundo  la  guerra, 
y  paz  con  Inglaterra. 
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expect    that   with   patriotism  alone     they    would 
can-v  even'  thins:  hefore  them,  and  march  strait  to   ^^-•^-^^^^-^ 
Paris,  promised,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  subside  i<^^Muisiteio 
into  the  strength  of  regular  ardour. 

Every  thing  invited  the  expedition  of  a  pow-  ^^''J!;^^^!^^^^ 
erful  British  force  into  Spain,  to  act  with  vigour,  ^^'i'^^'j^llfj,^" 
As  to  its  subsistence,  wlien  it  found  the  part  of 
the   country   in  %vhich     it     acted    exhausted,    it 
could,  by  a  few  days  march,  fall  back  upon   the 
coast;  while  Britain  rules  the  ocean,  however  nu- 
merous, the  troops  might  thence  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  plenty,  while  the  French  were  star- 
ving in  the  interior.     Such  positions  might  also 
be  taken  in  the  strong  mountainous  provinces  near 
the  coast  as  might  interrupt  and  cut  off   supplies 
from   France;  as,  for  instance,    a  strong  army  in 
Biscay,  which  would  be  as  safe  as  in  Portugal, 
and  would  have  the  excellent  harbour  of  Santonen 
and  that  of  Santanden  in  its  rear,  besides  several 
creeks    calculated    for    the    small    craft  of    the 
country. 

The  general  of  a  British  army,  acting  in  co-ope- 
ration with  the  Spaniards,  should  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  wherever 
acting  conjointly,  with  theabsolute  disposal  of  pro- 
visions, military  stores,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port, by  which  means  concert  and  unity  of  action 
would  be  established.     If,  as  must  be  expected  in 
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V^^'^^^    nish  armies  take  the  field,  generals  without  capa- 

iMilitary  policy       ^  ^ 

requisite  to        citv,  iuactivc,  aud  ohstinate,  should  appear,  it  is 

Great  Britain.  ' 

requisite  that  they  should  either  be  displaced  from 
the  service  or  put  into  garrisons  not  liable  to  be 
attacked;  if  not  without  capacity  the  common 
cause  ought  not  to  loose  their  services,  but  they 
might  command  in  some  province  where  concert 
with  the  British  general  is  not  necessary;  and  he 
ought  to  have  sufficient  influence  in  the  country 
for  their  removal. 

In  short,  such  an  influence  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  Spain  ought  to  be  allowed  as  should  pre- 
vent or  repair  disaster. 

The  war,  in  that  country,  if  carried  on  with" 
vigour  on  both  sides,  must  necessarily  be  a  war  of 
several  armies  spread  over  great  tracts,  often  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  but  two  or 
three  of  which  may  occasionally  concentrate 
themselves  into  a  grand  army,  either  in  hof>es  of 
destroying  some  corps  of  the  enemy,  or  repelling 
an  attempt  against  themselves.  More  than  one 
British  army  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
peninsula  to  preserve  all  the  advantages  of  supe- 
rior naval  power,  and  to  each  of  these  should  be 
attached  a  native  army  of  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  men. 

The  more  British  troops  sent  into   Spain  the 
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easier  it  must  be  for   the  Spaniards   to  organize     ^^^,^^^^' 
themselves  and  form  armies,  either  to  co-operate  ^^«*^'"^ 
or  act  at  a  distance  from   them.     Wherever  tlie  ^^n^^"^^^^  ^^ . 
armies   cannot  form    a  junction,    concert   should 
nevertheless   be   kept  up,  by   the  British  general 
being  generalissimo  of  the  whole.     In  provinces 
where  no  respectable  British  force  exists,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  interfere   with  the  immediate 
military  command. 

Wherever  encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  Command, 
Spanish  generals  it  should  not  fail,    British  officers 
might  be  given  to  intermix  with  their  own,  and 
occasionally  detachments  of  British  troops  to  serve 
under  their  orders. 

Such  are  some  of  the  original  ideas  which  seem  ^'^"^^^  for  tt« 

O  regulation  oi 

to  have  been  projected  with  respect  to  the  military  duct!'^*^^' 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain ;  ideas  which  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  may  produce  the  effect  of 
rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  the  usurper  this  fair  and 
valuable  gem,  whose  weight  and  brilliancy  would 
indeed  overpower  and  eclipse  all  the  other  jewels 
of  his  imperial  diadem. 

If  arguments  were  wanting,    it  has  been  said, 

and  not  without  ground,  that  the  natives  of  Spain 

and  Portugal,  whom  we  omit  or  despair  of  being 

able   to   discipline,    will    be    disciplined    by   our 

enemies;  they,  whom  we  know  not  how  to  lead. 
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■^cflfp!^!.^*  ^^'Jll  be  driven  by  the  French,  and,  should  our 
j^JJJ^^]^^^'^^  naval  superiority  ever  cease,  the  resources  of  the 
S?e"atBrLn.  Spanish  peninsula  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  and  army  strong  enough  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  continental  em- 
pire to  wield  all  its  strength  against  Great  Britain. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  energy  and  valour  of  Spain 
threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe. 


The  moment  is,  however,  arrived  when  an  in- 
creasing energy  in  our  military  policy  is  apparent,  and 
when  British  armies  in  Europe  will,  with  redoubled 
strength,  resume  the  place  of  their  forefathers,  and 
more  than  emulate  the  fields  of  Agincourt  and 
the  days  of  Peterborough.  That  this  system  of  in- 
creased vigour  will  continue  to  gain  ground  cannot 
be  doubted,  since  it  requires  no  change  in  our  poli- 
tical constitution,  but  an  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  characterise  its  naval  policy,  and  have 
placed  the  British  marine  on  its  present  eminence  : 
it  requires  no  sacrifice  of  our  commercial  pursuits 
as  a  nation,  for  inteo:ritv  forms  the  soul  of  com- 
merce,*  perseverance  and  enterprize  are  essential 

*  It  is  not  pretended  here  to  assert  that  meanness  of  soul  in  the 
natural  body  may  not  degrade  it  in  the  commercial  one. 
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to  it ;  qualities  all  highly  congenial  to  the  militarv 
character;    and  that  the  latter  even  stimulates  the  MUuIiTToUcy 
former,  would  seem  to  be  a  just  inference  from  their  ow  BrUaiD. 
frequent  union,   as  in  antient  Tyre,  Athens,  Car- 
thage,  and  Rhodes,  modern  Genoa,  Venice,  Hol- 
land, and  Great  Britain ;    in  the  latter  more  parti-  Commerce  fa- 

vourable  to 

cularly,  from  the  advantageous  check  of  the  separate  ^^^"^ 
class  of  hereditary  nobility  and  gentry  composing 
the  landed  interest.  And  so  far  from  involvino;  us 
in  any  imitation  of  the  odious  French  principles  and 
practice,  which  seem  to  aifect  and  deter  from  the 
character  of  a  military  nation,  nothing  is  less  to 
be  apprehended,  from  the  difference  alone  of  our 
political  circumstances  and  relations.  Cruelty  and 
heroism  are  as  rarely  combined  as  greatness  and 
despotism.  A  firm  adherence  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  British  constitution,  that  happy  mixture  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  so  nearly 
approaching  to  the  description  of  the  prince  of  phi- 
losophers, alone  will  insure  to  us  the  real  character 
of  a  military  nation,  prosperous  in  necessary,  but 
not  delighting  in  unnecessary,  war. 

The  increased  vigour  of  our  martial  policy  is  al- 
ready evinced  even  in  the  respectability  of  the  pre- 
sent military  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  extended  to  its  employment. 

Those  who  shudder  to  see  a  regular  soldier  quit 

VOL,  I.  F 
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BOOK  I.    Q^J.  shores  may  look  to  the  returns  of  our  various 
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forces,  and,  so  far  from  yielding  to  despondency  at 
the  power  which  France  has  obtained  of  sending 
five  veterans  to  meet  each  individual  we  can  send 
against  them,  learn,  with  agreeable  surprise  and  self 
congratulation,  that,  while  we  have  been  trembling 
with  apprehension,  Britain  already  possesses  a  re- 
gular force  of  near  three  hundred  thousand  men  - 
and  that,  by  a  vigorous  and  active  employment  of 
this  force,  their  numbers  will  increase  in  every  part 
of  the  world  where  they  can  be  opposed  to  the 
French. 

Admitting  that  the  disposable  revenue  of  the 
French  empire  is  even  nearly  double  our  own,  and 
that  consequently  Buonaparte  may  equip  double 
our  number  of  soldiers,  he  cannot  bring  above  half 
of  his  effective  force  to  act  in  the  same  country, 
when  by  our  naval  superiority  he  may  be  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  and  cannot  count  upon  his 
safety  from  insurrection,  in  every  part  of  his  vast 
empire.  Half  of  his  effective  force  in  Spain,  Italy, 
or  any  remote  country,  cannot  be  subsisted  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  body,  upon  the  resources  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  transported  to  his  camp  by 
land-carriage. 


Real  causes  of 
French  victo- 
ries. 


The  French  describe  their  power  as  irresistible 
in  numbers  as  efficiency  ;  yet,  in  every  account  of 
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an  action,  they  speak  of  their  own  numbers  in  par-     '^c^fp^i.'^* 
ticLilar  as  inferior  to   their  enemy  in  no  ordinary  !jj^l^^^^^^'"^ 
degree  :    this  is  confirmed  by  the  natural  vanity  of  G?eat"|ri°ain. 
their  opponents,  who  would  sooner  ascribe  their 
^     disasters  to  the  extraordinary  valour  and  talents  of 
the  Frencli   tlian  their  own  imbeciUty  or  that  of 
tlieir  governments. 

Comparing  the  accounts  on  both  sides,  as  little 
energy  appears  to  have  been  generally  exerted  by 
our  alhes  as  skill  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  Germans,  who  in  our  army  have  never  found 
any  ditficulty  in  beating  the  French,  seem  to  have 
been  paralyzed  in  their  own,  according  to  various 
orders  which  have  been  issued  after  every  distin- 
guished battle.  Something,  therefore,  rotten  must 
have  found  its  way  to  the  constitution  of  those 
noble  armies,  which  formerly  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them,  and  ignorance  has  clouded  the  vigour 
of  those  at  the  head  of  them.  * 

As  to  the  extraordinary  skill  executed  by  the 
French,  we  have  their  own  evidence  of  blunders 
on  alm.ost  every  great  occasion.  Regnier  censured 
the  stupidity  of  Menou  for  not  destroying  the  Bri- 
tish at  Alexandria;  and  was  himself  afterwards 
ridiculed  for  being  beaten  by  a  smaller  force  in  Ca- 
labria :  and,  in  the  campaigns  which  are  the  subjects 
of  these  sheets,  various  are  the  censures  which 
Soult  and  others  of  the  bravest  and  most  accom- 
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^•^■^v^*^  havino'  driven  the  English  into  the  sea,  or  cut  the 
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requisite  to        strasfshns:  thousands  in  pieces  ! 

Great  Britain.  to&       &  i 

Much  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  enemy  also, 
according  to  his  own  account,   has  been  derived 
from  the  want  of  that  vigorous  martial  policy  of 
which  it  is  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  shew  the 
Errors.  ncccssity  and  indubitable  utility.      For  instance, 

when  he  was  encountering  the  Russians,  on  the  Vis- 
tula, he  acknowledges  a  continental  army  of  30  or 
40,000  English  would  have  ruined  him  ;  the  want 
of  which  he  only  accounts  for  by  our  not  choosing 
to  spare  from  insular  and  colonial  enterprises  a  sin- 
gle soldier  for  the  salvation  of  our  allies.  The  army 
sent  to  Walcheren  he  feared  might  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain  ;  and  that  a  well-timed  expedition 
to  Germany  or  Italy  would  then  have  been  highly 
dangerous  to  him. 

Of  all  this,  from  the  best  opinions  communicated 
on  the  subject,  there  can  be,  it  is  feared,  little  doubt ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  msixim  fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  our  adopting  such 
measures  in  future.  But,  while  this  is  admitted,  let 
no  soldier  indulge  for  a  moment  in  suppositions  that 
-his  services  have  been  misemployed,  for  the  ministers 
of  the  government  which  employed  him  have  not 
.been  themselves  heard  upon  the  question,  nor  pro- 
hsiUy  will  be,  unless  a  disputed  point  between  some 
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of  them  shall,  according  to  the  old  adage,  produce     ^^^^^^ 
somethino'  for  the  public  ear  :    until  another  Bubb  h:r""'*'^*!r^ 
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Dodington,  Lord  Orford,.  or  a  king  of  Prussia,  in  J^^^^^J^jl^^n 
the  garrulity  of  age,  shall  think  proper  to  expose 
the  naked  figure  of  the  Colossus,  which  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  military  or  political,  contributed 
to  erect ;  and,  though  the  evidence  of  an  enemy 
is  certainly  the  best  when  applied  against  him-  - 
self,  yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  military  object,  it  is  necessary,  in  any 
point  of  view,  that  the  part  of  each  individual 
be  performed  without  questioning  the  pohcy  or 
arrangement  of  the  whole,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  best  judgement,  unaided  by  facts,  can 
possibly  form  no  conception. 

It  must   be   an   encouraffins:   contemplation  to  ^isposeaWe 

^     ^  ^  force  of  Britai*, 

every  active  soldier  that,  e.vclusive  of  the  military 
force  dispersed  in  our  numerous  dependencies 
throughout  the  world,  a  regular  force  of  nearly 
one  hundred  imid  ten.  thousand  men,  infantry,  ca- 
valry, and  artillery,  has  pegently  been  returned  on 
the  home^ser^Hce  fit  for:) Rny.  enterprise  whatever, 
while  a  well-appointed -and  disciplined  militia  of 
80,000  men,  besides  300,000  local  mihtia  and 
volunteers,  remained,  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  defend  our 
shores: — that  our  colonies  demand  very   trifling 
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^cafp^i^  sacrifices  of  force;  that,  in  fact,  a  disposeablc 
^^-''^v^*^  force  of  one  hundred  and  tzventy  thousand  men  may 
jeqmsiie  to        exiidcntly  he  furnished  fo^-  incessant  actual  service^ 

Great  Britain. 

a  number  greater  than,  from  every  authority,  was 
eter  enabled  to  be  brought  into  action  by  the 
dl-powerful  enemy.  Of  the  British  disposeable 
force,  perhaps,  one  hundred  thousand  might 
also  be  British  troops,  an  infinitely  larger  proportion 
than  that  of  French  in  the  enemy's  army ;  and, 
%  whatever  the  apparent  difficulties  in  our  awkward 

modes  of  recruiting,  the  population  has  been  and 
must,  according  to  determined  principles,  continue 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  its  support.^ 

To  the  country  this  position  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  satisfactory,  smce  it  does  7iot  appear  neces- 
sary to  increase  our  present  national  military 
establishment ;  and  while,  from  the  principles  of 
population,  an  army,  actively  employed  in  offen- 
sive war,  will  be  amply  supplied,  as  long  as  the 
industry  of  the  country  is  not  diminished,  nor 
the  means  of  exercising  it  taken  from  any 
branch  of  the  community,  &o,  if,  from  want  of 
well-planned  offensive  measures,  a  defensive  war 
should  ever  be  necessary  to  Britain,  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  it  is  not  merely  destructive  to  the 


*  For  the  full  developement  of  this  and  other  important  prin- 
ciples see  Malthus  on  Population. 
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troops  employed,  but  to  the  mass  of  population 

from  which  they  are  recruited,  by  depriving  it  of  ^^[JlJjJ^^f^ 

the  means  of  industry  and  subsistence.  G?eTBri^in. 

Nothing  should  impede  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  What  cannot  be  effected  in  one  cam- 
paign must  be  pursued  in  a  second,  a  third,  and  for 
ever :  perseverance  in  the  war-statesman  or  soldier 
is  the  only  sure  forerunner  of  victory.  In  the  pri- 
vate despatches  of  Wolfe  he  is  seen  almost  hope- 
less of  success,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  his  force,  yet,  determined  to  do  his  utmost 
with  w^iat  he  had,  his  enterprise  succeeded.  Coun- 
tries must  not  be  evacuated  after  the  first  attack 
nor  troops  drawn  from  the  most  brilliant  enter- 
prises to  be  drilled  in  their  barracks  under  cover 
of  ships  of  war. 

It  is  better  for  a  nation  to  risk  any  thing  than 
to  give  up  a  legitimate  object  in  war;  *' better 
for  an  army,  a  corps,  or  detachment,  to  perish, 
than,  by  capitulation  or  otherwise,  to  abandon 
without  resistance  any  country,  position,  or  gar- 
rison, which  it  was  sent  to  occupy  or  defend 
against  any  enemy,  however  superior  in  numbers 
or  resources.  This  is  the  only  spirit  by  which 
armies  or  states  can  be  defended. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  to  success  in  war  as  the 
military  glory  of  a  nation ;  and  nothing  more  con- 
tributes to  this  than  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance 
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of  a  superior  force,  or  the  obstinate  defence  of  a 
fortified  place,  though  its  effects  should  not  suc- 
GriatB^tain  ^ecd.  The  busincss  of  an  army  is  to  destroy 
the  political  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  those  who 
yield  any  point  v/ith  a  vicAv  to  mere  safety  mistake 
the  object  of  the  military  profession. 

To  this  spirit  the  new  energies  to  be  every  where 
perceived  in  our  military  policy  may  give  life  and 
strength;  and  by  this  spirit  and -these  energies, 
perseveringly  pursued,  may  the  conqueror  Buona- 
parte possibly  be  arrested  in  almost  the  last  stage 
to  universal  empire, — the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Had  the  same  vigorous  spirit  of  martial  policy 
existed  at  the  instant  when  Spain  _awoke  from  the 
lethargy  of  ages,  and  displayed  an  energy  which 
none,  not  even  the  vigilant  Napoleon,  foresaw,  then 
was  the  noblest  opportunity  offered  to  throw  in 
our  whole  undivided  military  force,  in  support  of  a 
cause  so  intimately  connected  with  our  future 
safety.       •  . 

The  time  is  not  however  gone  by.  The  jealou- 
sies arising  from  political  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  necessarily  unacquainted,  would  naturally 
protract  a  little,  but  they  also  subside.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances. in  which  those  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  the  government  has  fallen  are 
placed  also  require  every  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  a  people  flushed  with  the  noblest 
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sentiments  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  judging  of    ^^^fp^,,^ 
tlieir  means  bv  their  feelinos      checked   by  every  ^^-f"^"^^ 

^  ^  ^     Military  policy 

cold  dictate  of  order  and  paralyzed  by  every   dis-  'J^g''^'J'g^j\''^i^ 
aster,  till   time   shall  have  matured  and  qualified 
the  noble  spirit  which  ferments  through  their  whole 
body. 

To  British  forces  it  is  not,  it  is  hoped,  necessary  ^'"^^g"'''^''*^'' 
to  point  out  the  expediency  of  arming  themselves 
with  all  the  caution  and  forbearance,  and  dignity 
and  decision,  as  occasion  demands,  which  is  dictated 
by  the  prudence  of  the  true  soldier;  and  most  of 
all  patience  and  fortitude  daring  campaigns  per- 
haps long  and  lingering,  harassing  movements 
vv^ithout  effect,  and  objects  comphcated  and  inde- 
cisive. 

The  patriotic  virtues,  elevation  of  mind,  and 
perseverance,  of  the  Spaniard  are  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  the  moment  of  anguish,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair,  he  may  be  forbidding,  but  his 
character  is  a  generous  one :  his  cause  is  the  cause 
of  mankind.  His  country,  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, was  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, individually,  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
usurper  of  continental  empire  ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
enter  into  these  things,  if  rash  judgements  and 
the  impetuousness  of  suffering  make  us  censure 
him  unkindly  and  unwisely,  posterity  will  ^o  him 
justice,  and  tear  the  laurel  from  brows  which  shall 
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dearly,  yet  proudly,  earn  it,  at  the  last  stand  ot 
liberty  in  Spain. 


AT 


True  Compari-        It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  particular!}^  with 

ion  of  Rome  ^ 

and  Carthage     thc   enemy,     to    compare    the   conflict    between 

with  France  and 

Uritain.  Frail cc  and  Great  Britain  to  that  between  Rome 

anc};>'Carthage,  and  the  state  of  either  country  to 
the  other.     What  can  be  more  flattering  ? 

The  Carthagenians,  a  small  colony  on  the  nor- 
thern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  superior  wisdom 
and  vigour  of  their  measures,  not  only  established 
their  empire,  by  conquest  or  irrcsistible  influence, 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  extensive  continent 
as  far  as  the  desert,  but  also  conquered  almost  all 
Sicily,  with  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  all  the  other 
Mediterranean  islands,  to  the  westward  of  Italy, 
and  even  the  warlike  nations  of  Spain.  In  the 
first  war  they  were  in  generalsliip*  much  superior 
to  the  Romans,  and  in  perseverance  and  greatness 
of  mind  equal  to  them.  In  the  second,  they 
brought  better  soldiers  into  the  field  than  their  an- 
tagonists, and,  as  a  commander,  Hannibal  cer- 
tainly outshone  all  his  competitors.  Their  disci- 
pline must  have  been  admirable,  from  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  aimies.  No  nation  ever  acted 
with  greater  ambition  or  energy  in  war  than  the 

•  As  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  instances  recorded  of 
them  in  the  Strategematiconof  Frontinui. 
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Carthagenians,  and  her  fall  originated  neither  in  her     \^^^^^^' 
addiction  to  commerce,  nor  her  want  of  martial  spi-  r"^^^^^^^^^^ 
rit,  but  a  political  error  in  her  constitution.  an"d  Canhre 

If  the  comparison  between  Britain  and  Car-  ^'^jj^^"^^*^^ 
thage  be  propitious,  how  much  the  reverse  must 
be  that  between  Rome  and  France,  in  a  conflict 
with  Britain,  where,  while  our  forefathers  were 
little  removed  from  barbarism,  such  was  the  steady 
vigour  with  which  they  resisted  her  accomplislied 
legions,  it  became  glorious  even  for  a  Roman 
to  die.  One  of  her  victorious  generals  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  broken  his  heart ;  and  others 
impressed  them  only  by  the  most  gracious  conci- 
liation. The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  in  wri- 
ting the  life  of  a  Frenchman,  (Agricola),  describes 
the  superiority  of  their  youth,  in  all  acquirements, 
both  militarv  and  civil,  to  the  Gauls  :  and  that 
they  contributed  to  the  strength  of  tlie  Roman 
armies.*     The  estimation  in  which  they  were  held 

*  The  following  return  (drawn  from  antient  inscriptions,  and 
the  Notitia  Provinciarum,  quoted  by  Camden)  of  British 
Troops,  serving  seventeen  centuries  ago  in  Egypt,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  ought  to-  inspirit  the  young  British  soldier,  and 
thus  apologise  Tor  its  insertion  here. 

Battalion,  or  wing  of  a  thousand,  in  Britain,  (aia  Britannica  Return  of  Bri- 

tish  troops 
Mllliara.)  servmg  in 

4th  Battalion  or  wing  (ah)  of  Britons  In  Egypt,  Spab!'andG«' 

1  st  iElian  Cohort  of  Britons.  ^^^J'  ^^oo 

years  ago, 
3d  Cohort  of  Britons. 
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"^^^p^i^'     by  the  Romans   will  appear    from   the  desire. of 
^"■''"Y''^^    Maecenas  to  confer  on  them  the  privilege  of  Ro- 

Coiupanson  oi    .  r  o 

man  citizens,  and  the  peculiar  ordinance  of  Anto- 
ninus for  their  exemption  from  disgraceful  punish- 
ments.. The  Romans  themselves  >hever  conquered 
these  Britons  as  a  people  :  they  were,  says  Ta- 
citus, seduced  into  obedience  but  not  slavery. 

J  Arid  what  is  still  more,  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  various  and  extensive  empire, 
Rome,- at  length  "  a  giant  statue  fell,"  scorned  by 
the  world  she  had  conquered. 

Such,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  in- 
formed, is  the  policy  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula, 
as  it  arises  out  of  the  military  policy  of  Great  Bri- 


7th  Cohort  of  Britons. 
26th  Cohort  of  Britons,  in  Armenia. 

British,  under  the  master  of  the  Infantry,    "i  Among  the  Palar 
Invincible  younger  British.  3    tine  auxiliaries. 

Younger  British  slingers  (exculcatores)  ;  light  irregular  skir- 
mishing troops. 

Britons,  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  Gaul. 

Invincible  younger  Britons  in  Spain. 

Elder   Britons  in   Illyricura,    (Croatia,    Dalmatia,  Sal- 

MATIA,   &c.)  ' 

The  ala  was  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  foreign  troops, 
of  the  same  import  to  that  of  the  Roman  legion.  But  they  were 
placed  on  the  wings. 

The  cohort  consisted  of  about  600  men. 
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tain.     From  this  succinct  view  of  it,  the  soldier     ^^ok  i. 

CHAP.    I. 

may  be  solaced  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,   and  in-   ^-^^-^-^ 

Comparison  of 

Spirited  in  the  performance  of  duties  which  hum-  Rome  and 

•*■  Carthage  with 

ble  or  exalted  are  requisite   in   their  place  to  the  France^aad 
success  of  the  whole. 
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MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA,    ADAPTED 
TO  THESE  CAMPAIGNS. 

Brief  Notices,  Geographical  and  Historical — 
Spain,  its  Mamiers  and  Customs, — Civil  Eco- 
nomy.— Municipal  Arratigements,  Post-Roads, 
S^c— 'Rural  Economy,— Military  Economy.— 
Military  Arrangements.— Character  of  the  Spa- 
nish Armies,  under  the  old  Regimen. 

BOOK  L  THERE  can  be  no  scene  more  interesting  to  mi- 
v-^-^-^  litary  men  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
^ke'tch!"  tugal ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  and  expected 

The  poninsuia.    that,  from  the  opportunities  afforded  them,    the  « 
world  will  become  better  acquainted  with  that  de- 
lightful countr^^  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  art 
and  nature,  in  the  monuments  of  almost  every  peo- 
ple in  every  age. 

Surrounded  by  seas   and  mountains,   the  most 
western  country  of  the  European  continent  en- 
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joys  a  temperature  of  climate  the  most  conducive     book  l 
to  health  and  enjoyment.     It  contains  gold,  pre-  ^-^-v- 

,     .  "^  Historical 

cjous  stones,  and  iron,  and,  what  is  better,  the  sketch, 
soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  produces  every  neces- 
sajy  of  life.  It  has  chains  of  high  mountains,  and 
considerable  rivers  ;  the  most  important  of  the 
former  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  Spain 
from  France,  extending  from  the  JMediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  those  of  Osca  and' Gua- 
darrama,  separating  the  two  Castiles,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena,  that  seems  to  cut  off  Andalusia 
from  her  sister  provinces :  of  the  latter  are  the 
Ebro,  Guadalquivir,  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  Douro, 
Guadalavian,  and  Segura.  The  happiness  of  the 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
its  greatest  evil  in  becomino;  the  nurserv  of  rival 
and  inimical  nations. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar, on  the  east  by  the  iNIediterranean,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Glancing  back  into  the  obscurity  of  Spanish 
history,  the  arrival  of  the  commercial  Phoenicians 
first  attracts  notice.  They  landed,  as  is  supposed, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Peter,  and  constructed  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  of  which  remains  are  visible 
at  low-water,  and  two  pillars,  on  which  they  in- 
scribed non  plus  ultra.     They  afterwards  erected 
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^■^"V^^  Greeks  shared  in   their   advantages,  and  had  an 

Historical  - 

sketch.  extensive  commerce  :  They  founded,  among  other 

cities,  AmpuriasandSaguntum.  The  Cathagenians, 
however,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole, 
and  so  remained,  till  overcome  by  the  Romans. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  these  glorious  character 
istics,  yet  who  can  refrain  from  irregular  exulta- 
tion in  the  spirit  with  which  three  cities  chose 
rather  to  perish  than  surrender  to  an  enemy : 
Saountum  from  attachment  to  the  Romans,  As- 
tapa  to  the  Carthagenians,  and  Numantia,  above 
all,  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

Spain  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  a  Roman 
province.  From  the  various  colonies,  the  Ro- 
man forces  opened  roads  in  every  direction,  built 
aqueducts,  and  commemorated  their  own  honour 
in  triumphal  arches :  while  the  natives,  as  usual, 
were  conciliated  by  the  amusements  of  theatres 
and  circuses,  and  protected,  as  became  the  rival 
country  of  their  own  Italy. 

The  Asturians  and  Biscayans  preferred  inde- 
pendence in  their  native  mountains,  and,  rather 
than  be  subjugated,  even  by  an  Augustus,  pre- 
ferred to  perish  sword  in  hand.  The  flame  of  li- 
berty, however,  seems  to  have  been  sheltered  here, 
and  to  have  survived  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  the 
regeneration  of  Spain  in  a  prouder  day. 
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About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  tlie  penin- 
sula shared  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces,  but  ^.     .  , 

'  Histoncai 

in  a  pecuhar  manner :  the  northern,  or  Scythian  sketch. 
barbarians,  in  their  conquests  embraced  the  reh- 
gion  of  the  monks,  and  often  resigned  themselves 
to  indolence;  the  Saracens,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wandering  ba|}ditti  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  having  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mohammed,  found  new 
objects  of  inspiration  for  their  arms.  Not  only 
spoils  and  dominion  were  to  be  obtained  by  war, 
but  even  Paradise  itself  was  to  be  carried  by  the  sa- 
bre. A  commission  supposed  divine  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  conquests  and  their  religion.  Mo- 
rocco and  the  adjacent  populous  countries  of 
Mauritania  received  the  Koran,  and  the  infidel  arms 
prosecuted  their  carnage  from  the  south  of  Spain 
to  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  ^lediterranean.  The 
cruelty  of  Vitira  and  the  weakness  of  Rodrigo  ac- 
celerated the  fall  of  Spain,  whose  fate  was  decided 
in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
where  Rodrigo  fell.  Some  Spanish  Goths,  under 
Pelagius,  took  refuge  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  Mohammedans,  or  IMoors,  erected 
powerful  kingdoms;  hence  those  Arabic  monu- 
ments whose  delicate  richness  forms  such  a  singu- 
lar contrast  with  the  majestic  temples  of  the 
Romans,  as  does  the  gothic  architecture  with  mo 
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^cnH^iu'    ^^^  simplicity,  in  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the 

^rj^^jvp*^  whole  which  are  still  in  existence. 

sketch.  xhe  Moors  soon  felt  the  influence  which  had 

softened  the  manners  of  the  Goths :  they  became 
rapidly  civilized ;  the  love  of  letters  enobled  their 
ideas  and  purified  their  taste  without  diminishing 
their  courage;  they  opened  public  libraries  at  Se- 
ville, Grenada,  and  Cordova,  and  became  en- 
lightened by  the  genius  of  numerous  learned  men. 
The  Moorish  kings  themselves  cultivated  the 
sciences;  and  the  reigns  of  the  Abdarharmans  and 
Mohammeds  became  brilliant  from  the  private  vir- 
tues and  public  qualities  of  those  princes,  who  were 
poets,  historians,  mathematicians,  philosophers, 
and  great  captains,  and  often  deserved  the  still 
better  appellation  of  best  of  kings. 

The  arts  were  developing  themselves  among  the 
Moors,  when  the  flame  concealed  in  the  Asturias 
produced  a  new  conflagration  throughout  Spain. 

Origin  of  rao-         A  purc  military  spirit  had  revived  in  Europe  un- 

dera  Spain.  i         i  •  n  r~^^ 

der  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne,  which  formed  the 
origin  of  modern  romance :  mihtary  orders  were 
established  :  their  vows  were  of  celibacy,  religion, 
and  the  exercise  of  arms;  the  defence  of  their 
countiy  and  faith.  Whoever  fell  in  battle  was 
deemed  a  martyr,  and  their  ardour  was  crowned 
by  the  most  wonderful  victories.     Their  courtesy 
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equalled  their  bravery  ;  and,  while  the  war  was  dis-     book  l 
tino-uiihed  by  battles,  siesjes,  and   assaults,  it  was  ,V^^X^^ 

o  "  o      ^  Histoncal 

graced  by  tournaments,   banquets,  and  challenges,  sketch. 
the  pride  of  ladies'  love,  and  heroic  ardour,  that 
disdained  all  selfish  and  ignoble  actions. 

Pelagius  not  only  defended  himself  in  his  moun- 
tains, but,  having  collected  all  the  nobles  of  the 
Asturias  and  those  of  other  parts  of  Spain,  led 
forth  his  troops  and  assisted  in  conquest  those 
chiefs  who  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  successively  conquered 
from  the  Moors,  who,  driven  into  Grenada,  long 
maintained  themselves  there,  but  at  length  retired 
to  Africa. 

Alonzo,  king  of  Castile,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
sought  volunteers  from  other  states;  and,  being 
victorious,  had  hberally  distributed  honours  and  en- 
dowments among  his  champions. 

To   one   of  the    bravest  of    them,   Henry,    a  Origin  of  mo- 

"  dera  Portugal, 

younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  gave 
his  daughter  Teresa  in  marriage,  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  countries  south  of  Gallicia,  in 
dowry,  commissioning  him  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  This  was 
soon  effected  by  the  rich  provinces  of  Entro  Min- 
ho  e  Douro  and  Tra  los  Montes,  as  well  as  great 
part  of  Beira,  and  the  Moorish  king  of  Lam  ego 
became  tributary.     Many  thousand  christians,  liv- 
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ing  cither  in  subjection  to  the  Moors  or  in  deso- 
late  independence  in  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
sketch.  these  Moors   themselves  changing  even  their  reli- 

gion, augmented  the  strength  of  Count  Henry,  and 
thus,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots 
in  the  world,  called  the  marrow  of  Spain,  ("  Me- 
dulla Hispanica,")  was  established  the  sovereignty 
of  Portugal,  which  in  time  spread  its  influ- 
ence over  the  world,  and  gave  a  new  force  to 
the  manners  of  nations.  Alonzo  Henry,  his  son, 
was  proclaimed,  after  a  great  battle,  king  by  the 
army;  but,  as  it  is  observed  by  an  admirable 
writer,  —  the  government  which  the  Portuguese 
had  received,  and  which  had  been  derived  from 
their  own  valour,  had  taught  them  a  love  of  li- 
berty which  was  not  to  be  complimented  away  in 
the  joy  of  victory  or  by  the  shouts  of  tumults, 
and  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  that  he  was 
crowned. 


1. 


The  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  re- 
served for  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  whose  daughter  Joan  succeeded  them,  the 
wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
mother  of  Charles  V.  who  became  at  once  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain.  After  as- 
piring to  universal  monarchy  he  chose  to  retire  to 
obscurity,  resigning  the    crown  to  his  son  Philip. 
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whose  taste  and  magnificence  descended  at  least     book  l 
to  his  son  Charles  IIL 


CHAP.   II. 


As   for  Portugal,  a  succession  of  constant  vic- 
tories in  every  battle  formed  a  succession  of  great 
men,  who  found  themselves  worthy  to  reign  over 
so  military  and  enterprising  a  nation.     The  Por- 
tuguese,   having  claimed  the  chief  honours  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Europe,  now  began 
to  follow  up  their   successes  by  expeditions  into 
Africa,  under   succeeding  monarchs   of  a   family 
whose  surnames  were  "just"  and  "  brave."  This  led 
to    that    eminence   of    the    Portuguese    marine, 
which,  under  Prince  Henry,  produced  so  many  dis' 
coveries,    and   enabled    Portugal    to  divide  with 
Spain  the  new  eastern  and  western  world  between 
them. 


Historical 
sketch. 


Such     was    the    peninsula :      the    succeeding  ,     ^  «• 

.     ,  ,         .  o    Spain. 

eigns  varied  only  in  the  proportion  of  lan- 
;our  and  degradation,  by  which,  with  a  few 
udden  exceptions,  they  were  characterised,  leav- 
ig  society  without  spirit,  the  soil  without 
ultivation,  commerce  choked  by  the  gold  of 
lexico    and    Peru,     and    war     without     enter- 


nze. 


As  it  is,  Spain  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  Province,  of 
avarre,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias,  to  the  north.        "'"''"  ^'"''"' 
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Spain. 
West. 

South. 


East. 
Centre. 
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Of  which  Biscay  is  suhdivided  into  the  provinces 
of  Alva,  Guipuscoa,  and  Biscay. 

Galicia  and  Estramadura  to  the  rvest. 
Andalusia,  Grenada,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mur- 

cia,  south, 

Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  to  the  east. 
Leon  and  the  two  Castiles  compose  the  centre 

of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  extent  and  capitals  of  the 
provinces,  in  pretty  nearly  the  course  which  will 
be  pursued  in  their  description. 

Greatest 

Pn,vmc«.  Exunt  in    length,  breadth.  Capitals, 

square  leagues.  Leagues.  Leagues. 

New  Castile 4.300        7S        95  Madrid. 

Old  Castile     2.700        76        73  Burgos. 

Leon hm        66        40  Leon. 

.  ,    .^  530        3b         16  Oviedo. 

Asturias •"' 

jj^i^ia  1,250        50        25  Compostella. 

Estremadum" 1-500  60  41  Badajoz. 

Andalusia ^,600  85  50  Seville. 

Grenada L^OQ  80  40  Grenada. 

Murcia l.'OO  42  30  Murcia, 

Valencia •  •    '.^20  75  25  Valencia. 

Cataloni. L^OO  58  37  Barcelona. 

2,200  64  40  Saragossa. 

Arragon ^'""^ 

Upper  Navarre ^^0  31  15  Pampeluna. 

Bbcay,  Guipuscoa  and  Alva        440  28  21  Bilboa. 

.  Majorca  .      880  18  13  Palma. 

Islands  in  the       \  ^-^^^^^^  .        80  14  7        CiudadeUa. 

Meditenanean    ^^^.^^^  ^  ^        ^^  ^^  5        I^i^a, 

Total 23,890 
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New  Castile  includes  the  provinces  of  Madrid      book  i. 

T*     1      J  '  CHAP.    II. 

loledo,  Guadalaxara,  Cuen^a,    and   La   Mancha,  '^-•■^v^*^ 

1  1  ,  1  n  1         .  Population  of 

and  has  abundance  or  corn  and  wnie.  the  provinces. 

Of  the  province  of  Madrid  the  po^ 
Nation   is 260,000 

^'^^^^^ 334,000 

Guadalaxara 1 14,000 

Cuenga, 256,000 

La  JlJa?7cka 206,000' 

Total  of  the  population     1,180,000 
Two  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  square  league. 

Andalusia  includes  the  kingdom  of  Seville  and 
the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Jaen.  Truits,  wines/ 
oil,  corn,  silk,  cotton,  cattle,  and  horses,  are  its 
produce. 

Oi  Seville,  the  population  is  ...  .       750,000 
(Of  which  the  City  of  Seville  con- 
tains 90,000) 

^^^'^ 66,000 

Cordova 266,000 

(Of  which  the   Citi/   of  Cordova 
contains  32,000) 

^^^^ 90,000 

(Of  which  the  City  of  Jaen  con- 
tains 27,000)  

Total  of  the  population  1, 1 72,000 
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Grenada  produces  wine  and  the  pomegranate 
^^^^[^v^^^  called  after  its  name,  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  raisins, 
the  provinces,     ^nd  Other  fruits. 

Grenada  contains  of  inhahitants     .  •      6GO,000 

(And  the  City  of  Grenada  52,000) 
Malaga  contains 40,000 

The  produce  of  Murcia  is  wine,  fruits,  silk, 
hotiey,  rice,  vegetables,  soda,  Sec. 

Its  population  is 340,000 

(Of  which   Carthagena  contains 
20,000.) 

Valencia,  the  garden  of  Spain,  produces  silk 
to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  hemp, 
flax,  wool,  oil,  rice,  wine,  raisins,  figs,  dates,  &c. 

The  population  about 900,000 

(Of  which  the  city  of  Vale^icia 

contains  80,000 
Alicant ,  .  20,000.) 

Majorca,  includes  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  of  little  utility  other  than  as  a 
Mediterranean  station. 

The  population  of  Majorca  about     135,000 

Minorca.  .  .  .       30,000 
Baleariclsles  .     167,000 
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Catalonia  is  abundant   in  grass,   rice,  corn,  ve- 
getables, oil,  flax,  and  hemp.  ^^^^i^^i 

Its  population 814,000    the  province*. 

(Of    which     Barcelona     nearly 
100,000.) 

Arragon  produces  corn,   wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 

Its  population 624,000 

(Of  which  the  city  of  Saragossa 
36,000.) 

Navai^re  abounds  in  wine,  oil,  corn,  cattle,  and 
iron. 

The  .population 30,000 

(Of  which    Pampeluna    1J,000.) 

Biscay  {Viscaya)  comprises  the  provinces  of 
Guipuscoa,  and  Dalava,  called  the  Vasconnas, 

Their  population  about     450,000 

(Of  which  Bilboa  contains  about 
12,000.) 

Old  Castile  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Bur- 
gos, Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  and  Montana;  the 
cultivation  here  long  presented  a  picture  of  the 
indolence  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  has  some  gardens 
and  orchards ;  and,  at  the  city  of  Burgos,  a  small 
manufactory  of  leather. 
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The  population  of  Burgos  is    .  .  .  400,000 

T^.C:^                                           Soria 170,000 

the  provinces.                                                               SegOVia      ....  170,000 

Avila     .....  115,000 
(Of   which  the  cities  of  Burgos 
and    Segovia    contain    about 
13,000  each.) 

Leo7i  has  six  provinces ;  Leon,  Palencia,  Toro, 
Xamora,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca.  Its  produce 
is  fine  wool. 

The  population  of  the 

province  of Leon,  is   .  .  250,000 

Palencia  .  .  112,000 

Toro   ....  150,000 

Xamora    .  .  74,000 

Valladolid    .  200,000 

Salamanca  .  210,000 


996,000 
(Of  which  the  city  of  Valladolid 

contains 30,000 

And  that  of  Salamanca    .     15,000) 

The  fruit  of  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Asturias  is 
man, — hardy,  brave,  and  industrious. 

The  population  is  estimated  at    -  -    400,000 
(Of  which  Oviedo  contains  about 
8,000) 
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Gallicia   affords  fine   pasturage,    ard    produces     ®,„^p.„. 
wine.     It  has  been  considered  as  the  best  peopled  "^^^^^^ 

_,  the  provinces. 

of  any  part  of  Luiope. 

Its  population  is 1,354,000 

(Of     which     Ferrol     contains 

:o,ooo) 


£t 


Estramadura  produces  wheat,  fruit,  and  wine. 

Its  population 420,000 

(Of   which   Badajos  and  Pla- 
ceiitia  contain  6,000  each). 


According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  1787,  the  emuneration  amounted 
to  a  population  of  10,268,150  souls. 

'     Cities ^4^ 

Toxvns ^'^72 

Villages     ;  .  .  .  .  12,732 

Husbandme7i 907,197 

Day 'labourers 964,571 

Artizans 270,989 

Manufacturers    ........  39,750 

Domestics 280,094 

Persons  belonging  to  the  Mili- 

tary  Triburial 77,844 
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m  1787. 


Students 50,992 

^-^^^^^'^ 57,515 

Hidalgos,  or  Nobles 480,589 

Bachelors  and  TVidozvers     ,  .  .     3,162,007 

The  enumeration  of  this  census  is  greater  by 
1,108,151  than  that  of  1768;  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  not  arising  from  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation but  the  superior  correctness  of  it  The 
former  was  taken  by  dioceses,  the  latter  by  govern- 
ments or  provinces. 

By  this  census  also  the  fact  was  obtained  that 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  by 
that  vicinity,  accompanied  by  a  fertile  soil,  are 
capable  of  counterbalancing  the  mischiefs  of  a 
vicious  administration. 

It  is  thus  that  GalHcia,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  a  province 
without  canals,  navigable  rivers,  good  roads,  or 
any  other  branch  of  industry  than  its  cloth  manu- 
factory, navigation,  and  fisheries,  but  possessed  of 
a  soil  capable  of  rearing  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion, encompassed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
above  all  exempt  from  the  Mesta,  though  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  the  most  populous,  province 
of  Spain, 
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reo'ular  view,  after  we  have  attended  to  a  more  im- 

o  '  Census  ot  bpaih 

portant  branch  of  the  subject.  mi787. 


toms. 


If,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  one  well  versed  Manners,  cub- 
in  human  nature,*  the  very  prejudices  of  a  people 
are  respectable,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary 
for  military  men  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  to  act  as  allies,  or  even  to  oppose  as  enemies? 
It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  conciliate  or  to  exer- 
cise caution ;  and  whoever  regards  the  strategema- 
tical  pajt  of  war  will  readily  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions he  may  owe  to  the  knowledge  of  a  trifling 
custom. 

From  the  Moors,  Spain  received  the  prevailing 
taste  for  spectacles,  tournaments,  and  the  tilting 
of  the  maestranza ;  long  and  sounding  names  and 
titles;  gallantry  and  the  language  of  romance: 
from  the  African  Berebs  gravity  of  countenance 
and  demeanour,  which  the  most  violent  passions 
do  not  change  ;  and  a  suspicious  and  vindictive 
jealousy:  from  the  Goths,  frankness,  probity, 
courage,  and  patriotism  :  the  latter  of  them  was 
confirmed  bv  the  Romans,  who  added  the  love  of 
greatness  ;  and  their  own  superstition,  which,  how- 

*  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
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BOOK  I.     ever,  in  the  Spaniards  has  become  absolute  devo- 
tion.     Passion  with  them  pervades  every  thing. 


Natlona)  cba- 


The  Spanish  character  is  patient  and  religious, 
full  of  penetration  and  discretion,  but  slow  in  de- 
ciding; with  great  sobriety, — so  sober  that  tlie 
story  of  Strabo  is  still  remembered,  of  a  man  who 
threw  himself  into  a  fire  when  charged  with 
drunkenness.  He  is  faithful,  open,  charitable,  and 
friendly  ;  generally  virtuous  ;  but  insensible  to  the 
chai-ms  of  the  country,  congregating  in  cities,  and 
therefore  supine,  except  when  roused  by  great 
occasions :  ignorant  only  from  education.  His  po- 
liteness  is  haughty,  but  decent ;  his  professions  of 
good- will  not  hvely,  but  affectionate;  his  general 
manner  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  military  virtues  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  at  the  grand  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  astonished  the  world :  —  without 
bread,  water,  or  beds,  none  murmured,  nor  did 
obedience  ever  fail. 


I.rf>yaltj. 


They  are  loyal  to  their  monarchs.  The  count 
d'Aguilar  said  to  Philip  V.  on  his  life-guards,  "  If 
your  majesty  had  resolved  to  sleep  in  the  great 
square  at  Madrid,  you  w^ould  have  been  in  perfect 
safety,  the  market  would  not  have  begun  before 
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nine  o'clock,  and  all  the  Castilians  would  have     ^^?P,^.7' 
served  you  as  guards  during  the  night/' 


CHAP.  II. 


They  are  also  extremely  national :' — "  Where  NatioaaUi/. 
Madrid  is,  silence  the  world!"— sa3^s  the  frequent 
proverb,  (donde  esta  Madrid  calle  el  mundo)  ;  and 
again, — "  When  the  devil  offered  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  it  was  fortunate  that  Spain  was 
hidden  behind  the  Pyrenees !"  The  very  catholic- 
ism  of  an  Irishman,  or  of  a  Frenchman,  and  even 
sometimes  of  an  Italian,  would  not  be  generally 
admitted  as  a  claim  to  the  title  of  christian  by 
the  devout  populace. 

They  are  brave  to  an  excess,  but  their  bravery  over-heated 
is  soon  heated  and  cooled;  passionate,  they  are  '^^^'^' 
liable  to  be  panic-struck,  but  their  rage,  though 
generally  justly  excited,  knows  no  bounds :  they 
have  often  been  led  to  ill-treat  prisoners,  when 
they  could  not  secure  them,  which  evinces  its 
principle  by  being  even  reduced  to  terms  a  segurm^ 
el  prisonero,  the  making  sure  of  them. 

The   Spaniard   expresses   himself   well  and    is  Appearances- 
graceful  under  his  cloak ;   he  wears  and  uses  with 
skill  a  long  sword ;  he  prefers  the  easy  round  hat, 
and  in  his  ordinary  dress  the  colour  of  black,  in  a 
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BOO  K^i     military  one  he  seeks  the  gayest  colours.     He  lives 
as  well  in  his  general  economy  as — he  can. 


The  ladies. 


R  Hon 


Of  the  female  character,  in  a  work  addressed  to 
military  men,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  More  va- 
riable, as  in  many  other  countries,  than  the  male, 
the  Spanish  lady  almost  always  possesses  charms 
which  it  is  dangerous  even  to  describe.  Let 
the  amiable  and  polite  young  soldier,  full  of 
chivalrous  consideration,  beware,  and  the  fond 
maid  at  home,  fair  holder  of  his  early  promises, 
guard  his  heart  from.— faces  perfectly  oval,  hair  of  a 
fine  clear  auburn,  large  black  eyes,  and  mouths 
full  of  graces,  exercised  in  modest  attitudes  and 
shnple  habits,  that  often  recal  to  recollection  the 
soft  simplicity  of  Grecian  beauty,  charming  with 
the  delights  of  a  thousand  loves;  countenances 
full  of  sensibility  and  vivacity;  and  wanting  no- 
thing but  an  inclination  to  the  guidance  of  reason 
to  be  the  angels  they  so  often  represent  in  the 
masque  of  comedy. 

Family  afFe«.  Who  docs  not  kud  that  Commendable  feeling  of 
the  Spaniards  which  induces  them  never  to  dis- 
charge a  domestic  by  whom  they  have  been  well 
served?  What  is  more,  those  who  served  under 
the  father  and  mother  pass  their  feeble  years  and 
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die  under  the  same  roof  with  those  of  the  son  ;  a     ^^J^f^^^^' 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  ^>^^  ^^-^ 

*^     JMaiiners,  cus- 

retinue  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  ^°'^'- 

The  rosary,  pecuharly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Forms  religious. 
Mary,  graces,  and  is  placed  to  guard,  the  persons 
of  male  and  female  on  every  occasion ;  and  a  si- 
milar regard  is  paid  to  apparitions  and  sepulchres.' 
They  strew  their  tombs  with  flowers,  as  did  their 
fathers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  the  holy  water,  that  the  fire  which  purges 
the  deceased  of  their  sins  may  act  more  gently. 
The  amiable  and  innocent  female  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  latter  service  to  a  father  or  brother; 
may  she  never,  as  prayed  by  a  tender  female  writer, 
sprinkle  the  grave  of  her  lover !  The  utmost  ro- 
mance of  Catholicism  is  here  enjoyed. 

The  Spaniards  never  carry  light  into  an  apart-  Domestia 
ment  without  saying  ''  Blessed  be  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,"  and  are  answered,  '^  For  ever." 
Their  salutation  is  ''  God  keep  you,"  and  their 
farewel,  "  Go  with  God  and  the  Virgin."  The  ad- 
dress on  visiting  is  "  Deo  gratias,  Ave  IVIaria," 
which  is  answered,  "  Sine  pecado  concebida."  Eas- 
ter week  is  the  period  of  general  communication 
and  confession,  and  though  much  violated  is  never- 
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theless  to  be  regarded  by  strajtgers  with  particular 
respect. 

In  all  the  etiquettes  of  social  life  the  Spaniards 
are  peculiarly  attentive.  Are  you  confined  by  ill- 
ness, those  whose  visits  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected in  health  attend  you.  The  birth-day  com- 
pliments are  sometimes  the  only  visit  in  the  whole 
year. 


Singular  cus- 


Bleeding  is  so  common  among  the  Spaniards, 
(particularly  the  females,)  that  frequent  blindness 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence.  Instead  of 
the  arm  it  is  usually  performed  in  the  hand  or  foot. 
Females  are  bled  three  or  four  times  a  month,  and 
sick  persons  are  usually  expressed  to  be  better 
after  being  merely  bled  as  often. 


Such  are  the  general  traits  under  this  head  which 
occur  as  the  most  prominent  at  present.  The  pro- 
vinces, formerly  kingdoms,  however,  have  pre- 
served at  least  a  distance  of  manner  from  the  capi- 
tal and  from  each  other. 


The  Spanish 
provinces. 


The  brave  Asturians,  possessing  all  the  virtuous 
qualities  of  their  countrymen,  like  the  people  of 
our  own  northern  regions,  are  chiefly  eminent  in 
civil  servitude  J  and,  if  not  exercised  in  refinements, 
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are  at  least. minutely  exact  in  the  performance  of     ^f^^^-^* 

every  duty.  Manners,  cuv 

Of  the  Asturians,   the  love  of  liberty  has  been  'o^^^ 
already  noticed  ;  it  characterises  their  manners,  and 
is  quite -necessary  to  be  allowed  to  the  rude  but 
honest  peasantry  in  an  estimate  of  them. 

Those  of  Gal/icia,  in  the  same  manner,  usually 
exercise  their  industry  where  it  has  been  rendered 
difficult  by  the  refinements  of  a  peculiar  civilization. 
They  represent  the  people  of  Auvergne  or  our 
own  Welch,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  mountaineers. 

The  Castilians  are  haughty,  contemplative,  and 
speak  but  little  ;  they  are  coldly  polite,  but  free 
from  affectation  :  mistrustful,  and  not  giving 
their  friendship  till  they  have  long  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  the  friend.  They  have  genius,  strength 
of  mind,  profound  and  solid  judgements,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

Not  a  single  house,  says  a  religious  traveller,  is 
to  be  found  in  Madrid  which  does  not  possess  a 
portrait  or  bust  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  • 
consumption  of  flowers  for  her  coronation  is  im- 
mense, and  the  labour  of  milliners  in  her  deco- 
ration incessant.  The  Virgin  is  the  friend,  con- 
fidant, and  subject  of  adoration,  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  watching  over 
him.  Hence  the  name  of  ]Mary  constantly  hangs 
on  his  hps,  mixes  in  his  compliments,  and  influ- 
ences his  wishes.     In  speaking  and  writing  his 
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^^-^^^^"^^     the  same :  and  this  deity  of  Catholicism  is  even 

Manners,  cus-  '^ 

^nis.  called    upon    in    forming    billets   doua:    and    the 

tenderest  of  assignations. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  that 
the  custom  of  premature  burial  so  much  pre- 
vailed, that  a  lazy  sleeper  would  run  the  chance 
of  being  buried  alive. 

The  Andalusian  is  much  of  what  an  Englishman 
might  call  the  "  good  fellow  "  of  Spain,  and  is  a 
very  distinct  character  from  his  countrymen ;  he 
laughs,  drinks,  boasts,  exaggerates,  and  bullies,  with 
the  men ;  dances,  gossips,  and  makes  love,  with 
the  women ;  and  makes  vain  offers  of  his  purse, 
and  is  ready  for  pleasure  to  all. 

Subtlety  is  the  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Valencia  :  from  this  province  come  the  charla- 
tans of  Spain  :  idle  and  insincere,  they  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  all  things  and  all  persons. 

Catalonia  is  the  nursery  of  arts  and  trades.  Its 
inhabitants,  industrious,  active,  and  laborious,  have 
always  considered  themselves  a  distinct  people,  and 
have  often  evinced  impatience  of  the  indolence  of 
their  government,  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
other  provinces.  Their  spirit  has  often  reached  re- 
volt, and  excited  fears  of  their  even  attempting  to 
separate  from  the  parent-government. 

The  repeated  divisions  of  Spain  would  naturally 
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afFect  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.    About  the     ^^^^  i- 
time  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  was  divided  into  hither  ^— ^v^ 

_      1     r*     .  1  c'       .  in  Maimers,  cus- 

and  tarther  bpam,  the  former  consisting  of  the  t^"^- 
provinces  northward  of  the  Ebro  and  the  latter 
those  beyond  that  river.  Another  division  took 
place  ill  the  time  of  Augustus.  And  again  its 
division  occurs  into  several  small  kingdoms,  the 
appellations  of  which  are  continued  to  this  day. 
In  the  fifteenth  centuiy  it  consisted  of  three  states, 
Castile,  Aragar,  and  Portugal,  the  two  first  of 
which  comprised  the  territory  of  Spain. 

Such,  however,  are  the  principal  characteristics 
to  be  remarked  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  whoever 
would  succeed  in  cultivating  the  good-will  of  these 
inhabitants  as  allies,  or  successfullv  command  them 
as  soldiers,  will  not  neglect  to  have  reference  to 
them  on  every  occasion. 

The  climate  is  very  variable  :  the  more  northern  climate. 
provinces  are  wet  and  cold,  the  south  wet  and 
scorching,  and  the  middle  dry  and  hot;  near  the 
equinoxes  it  seldom  rains  in  the  southern  and 
middle  parts,  which  causes  the  air  to  be  tranquil 
and  excessively  hot  in  three  summer  months 
(June,  July,  and  August);  the  nights,  however, 
are  refreshingly  cool.  The  droughts,  to  which  the 
country  is  liable,  have  produced  great  effects,  as 
the  conflagration  of  forests,  particularly  that  of 
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the  Pyrenees,  in  the  seventeenth   century,  which 
dried  up  the  springs,  and  rent  the  earth  in  cUfts,  still 
perceivable.     The  heat  of  the  southern  provinces 
is  generally  allayed  by  the  refreshing  breezes  fwm 
the   mountains  which    run    across    the  whole   of 
Spain.     Towards  the  north  and  north  east  moun- 
tains the  cold  is  insupportable.     The  hills,  extend- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  southern  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  are  so  moist  as  to  af- 
fect fruit  and  grain,  rust  iron,  and  excite  acid  and 
putrid  fermentation,  as  well  as  to  destroy  health, 
to  which,  perhaps,  the  diet  in  some  parts  of  the 
Asturias  contributes ;  yet  longevity  is  very  generaL 


Civil  economy. 
Madrid. 


In  a  view  of  the  civil  economy  of  Spain,  the  ca- 
pital is  the  grand  central  object  from  which  we 
must  set  out. 

While  many  illustrious  cities  have  become  de- 
serted villages,  Madrid,  from  a  mean  town,  built  on 
a  sterile  spot,  has  become,  in  some  respects,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  no  suburbs ;  and 
announces  by  nothing  the  approach  to  a  great  me- 
tropolis. Its  outline  is  formed  by  small  domes  and' 
spires;  in  the  distance,  the  snow- topped  mountains- 
of  Guadarama. 

Reaching  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  a  su- 
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perb  brido-e,   designed   bv   John  de  Hcrrera,    up-     book  i. 
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wards  of  seven  hundred  paces  in  leno'th,  and  about    ^^.^r^ 

*■  Civil  econpmj. 

thirty  broad,  built  with  cut  stones,  and  a  parapet  ^laddd. 
breast  high,  announces  the  approach  to  the  royal 
residence,  by  the  gate  of  Segovia. 

Approached  on  the  side  of  the  Escurial,  IMadrid 
appears  well.  You  cross  a  small  forest  of  ash-trees, 
which  exhibits  several  good  points  of  view,  with 
agreeable  pieces  of  water. 

The  small  river  of  the  Manzanares  runs  at  some 
distance  under  the  heights  of  Madrid.  It  is  almost 
shallow  enough  in  all  parts  to  be  forded  by  car- 
riages. 

It  has  a  large  bridge  at  Toledo,  formed  like  that 
of  Segovia,  to  guard  against  the  overflowmg  of  the 
river,  which  ordinarily  ridicules  the  idea  of  a 
bridge. 

The  gate  of  San' Vicente  is  new,  and  the  palace 
is  approached  through  it  by  a  steep  ascent.  It  is  in 
many  respects  superb,  and  possesses  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  paintings,  of  the  Spanish  masters,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  religious  school. 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  palace  is  the  armeria,  or 
arsenal,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  antient  and  foreign 
arms,  in  fine  order  and  disposed  with  great  care. — 
It  comprises  that  of  the  antient  American  warriors, 
the  armour  and  suit  of  mail  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
particularly  St.  Ferdinand,  and  did  also  the  sword 
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^cH.?P.^ii!'     ^^^^^'"  ^y  Francis  I.   at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  till  the 
.V^^"^"*'^  emperor  Napoleon,  by  a  political  arransiement,  pro- 

Civil  economy.  *■  i^»,i  O  ?  r 

cured  it  to  be  returned  to  him  by  Godoy  and  Ce- 
vallos. 

The  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  exhibits  nothing  re- 
gular or  attractive  in  any  one  point  of  view  :  the 
gardens  the  same,  notwithstanding  several  statues, 
and  magnificent  decorations. 

The  antient  palace  commands  a  view  of  the 
-walk  of  the  Prado,  so  much  celebrated  in  every 
respect. 

It  forms  a  broad  walk,  adorned  with  handsome 
fountains,  and  divided  into  avenues  by  rows  of 
trees.  It  extends  along  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  town,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  from  which  proceed  the 
broadest  and  finest  streets  of  Madiid.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  Ixetiro,  lately  degraded  to  a  shooting- 
ground. 

This  is  the  promenade  of  the  beau  monde  of 
Madrid,  where  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar, 
pass  in  review,  and  some  consideration  is  neces- 
sary to  the  customs  of  the  place. 

The  citizen  still  preserves  the  remains  of  the 
antient  toga.  All  the  men  wear  cocked  hats,  and 
smoke  cigars,  for  which  purpose  boys  run  up  and 
down  with   a  kind  of  slow   torch,  which  burns 
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cool  water  from  the  neio-hbouriiio- fountains;  and   ^^-^--n^-*^ 

"^  "^  Civil  ecoiioiuy. 

the  cries  of   hre  and  water  are  prevalent  in  the  Madrid. 
min2:]ed  buz  of  the  croud. 

It  is  here  that  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
ladies  are  sucli  as  mioht  enchant  everv  beholder. 
Their  simple  and  elegant  dress,  veils  only  half 
covering  their  faces,  a  walk  of  freedom,  and  looks 
attractive  without  immodesty,  are  a  small  part 
of  the  charms  ^rhich  thrill  every  breast. 

At  sun-set  the  church  and  convent  bells  give 
the  signal  for  the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin: 
a  general  silence  ensues,  and  every  being  is,  for  a  mo- 
ment, recalled  to  himself  and  his- devotions.  Every 
thing  is  soon  resumed,  but  for  that,  certainly  awe- 
ful  moment  the  solemnity  is  not  to  be  interrupted. 

There  are  in  [Madrid  four  literary  academies,  of 
considerable  standing ;  that  of  Spanish,  employed 
like  those  of  France  and  Italy  on  a  Dictionary,  and 
the  collation  of  national  works  :  that  of  Histori/, 
occupied  in  preserving  the  historical  monuments 
of  their  country,  and  which  did  itself  so  much  ho- 
nour by  the  liberal  manner  in  which  it  received, 
from  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  a  history  of  their 
own  politics  and  discoveries.  To  it  Dr.  Robertson 
received,  on  the  publication  of  his  America,  ad- 
mission as  a  mem.ber,  through  ]\I.  Campomanes 
and  Lord  Grantley,  ambassador,  and  a  translation 
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was  set  on  foot,  to  be  executed  by  Don  Ramon  dc 
Guevara.  The  work,  however,  became  obnoxious 
to  some  parties  more  politic  than  wise,  and  what 
are  enlightened  academies  to  the  expediencies  of 
political  power? 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture, that  learning  has  never  flourished  enough  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  form  the  taste  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  genius  and  imagination  will  not  atone 
for  the  want  of  taste  and  erudition  in  a  prose  w^riter. 
Hence  these  countries  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters  but  by  their  poets.  Cervantes 
himself  mast  be  chiefly  considered  a  poet.  Ca- 
moens  entirely  so. 

'  The  Spaniards  call  their  nine  most  favourite  au- 
thors the  nine  Sjianish  muses.  These  consist  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega ;  Don  Esteben  de  Villegars ; 
Quevedo ;  Count  Bernardino  de  Rebolledo ;  Lu- 
percio  Leonaixlo  de  Argensola,  and  his  brother 
Bartolom6  ;  father  Luis  de  Leon  ;  Lope  de  Vega  ; 
and  Don  Francisco  de  Baja  y  Aragon,  prince  of 
Esquilache.  ]\lany  of  equal,  and  some  superior, 
merit  are  excluded  from  the  list. 

Madrid  contains  15  gates,  18  parishes;  35  con- 
vents of  monks,  and  3 1  of  nuns  ;  39  colleges,  hospi- 
tals or  houses  of  charity ;  between  7  and  8,000  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  about  140,000  inhabitants. 
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The   principal  streets  are  wide,     straight,    and 
clean;  amono*  the  most  populous  are  those  of  Al-  p.  •.,„,„„„ 
cala,    Atocha,  Toledo,    and  the   Calle  Grande,  or  '^^'^^^'^• 
great  street.     The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  not 
very  large,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

The  squares  are  not  regular.  The  principal 
are  those  of  San  Joachim,  Sol,  Lasganitas,  San 
Domingo,  La  Cevada,  and  the  Plaza  Mavoi'.  The 
latter  is  1536  feet  in  circuit;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  held  a  market.  The  houses  in  it  are  numerous, 
five  stories  high,  ornamented  with  balconies  ;  a 
piazza  beneath  the  houses  is  formed  round  the 
squares. 

The  other  streets  and  squares  have  fountains  of 
excellent  water  :  the  air  is  pure ;  the  weather  va- 
riable. 

The  verdure  and  shade  of  the  banks  of  the 
^lanzanares  are  the  principal  beauties  of  ^Madrid; 
an  extensive  canal,  long  begun,  will  add  to  them, 
and  to  the  utilities  of  the  place. 

From  IMadrid  post-roads  lead  in  various  direc-  Posi-roada. 
tions,  under  arrangements  which  have  their  cer- 
tain excellences. 

The  road  from  ]\Iadrid  to  Cadiz  is  the  one  which 
principally  furnishes  post-horses  for  carriages. 

The  royal  post-office  at  Madrid  keeps  riding 
horses,  to   the  number  of   twenty- eight  and  up- 


lOS 
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BOOK  I.  wards;  and,  at  every  post-house  in  Spain,  six  at 
least  are  kept,  of  which  two  are  ahvavs  in  readi- 
ness.     They  are  small  but  serviceable. 

The  first  range  of  these  post-roads  are  from  Ma- 
drid to  the  Royal  Residences. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  to  S.  Ildefoiso. 

From  Madrid  to  Abulagas  -  -  2 

Las  Matas "- 2 

Fonda  de  la,  Trinidad    -  2 

Salineras     -----  —  2 

Kavalejos 2 

Cirustrejones     ------  2 

S  Ildel'oiiso 2 

7  14 

From  Madrid  to  Aranjucz, 

From  Madrid  to  los  Angeles  -  2 

'  Espartinas      ------  3 

Araiijuez 2 

T"  7 


From  Madrid  to  the  Escurial. 

From  ;:\Tadrid  to  Abulagas  -  - 
Puente  de  Retamar    -  - 
Galapagar  ------- 

The  Escurial     -  -  -  -  - 


8 


From  Madrid  to  Pardo. 
From  Madrid  to  Pardo 2 


2 


STAGIS. 


LEAGUES. 


Commimications  between  the  royal  Re- 
sidences and  the  chief  Eoads  :  from 
S,  Ildefonso  to  the  Roads  leading  to 
Andalusia,  Barce'ona,  Valencia,  Mur~ 
cia,  and  Carthagena. 

From  S. Ildefonso  toCastrejones  2 

Navalejos 2 

Salineras     -------  2 

Fonda  de  la  Trinidad    -<  2 

Las  Matas     2 

Abulagas 2 

Madrid ^ 2 

7  14 


At  which  latter  place  each  of  the 
above  great  roads  commences. 


From  S.  Ildefonso  to  the  Road  to 
Fiance. 

From  S.  Ildefonso  to  Collado 

Hermoso -  4 

La  Velilla 3 

Las  ISavas     ------  3 

Frcsnillo  de  la  Fueute  -  4 

4^  14 


This  is  the  first  stage  upon  the  roa^ 
which  begins  at  Madrid. 


*  The  Spanish  league  Is  equal  to  four  English  miles. 
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StAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From    S.  Ildefonso  to   the    Road    to 
Castile,  Gulicia,  and  Asturias. 


Frona  S.  Ildefonso  toValsequila 
Villacastiu  ------- 


STAGES. 


From  los  Angeles 
jiladrid    -  ■ 


LEAGUES.         BOOK   T. 
■  CHAP.    ir. 


4,      Measured  Toa.A<. 


This  istUe  first  stage  on  the  road  to 
Castile. 


From  S.  Ildefonso  to  the  Road  leading 
to  Estremadura  and  Portugtd. 

FroQiSIldefonsotoCastrejones  ti 

Navalejos _-_-  2 

Salir.eras ..-  g 

Fonda  de  la  Trinidad   -  2 

las  jMatas 2 

Abulagas     -------  2 

Mostoles 4 

7  16 


Here  we   enter   upon  the  various 
roads  leading  from  the  capital. 

From  Aranjuez  to  the  Road  leading  to 
Fortu^al  and  Estremadura, 


From  Aranjuez  to  Illescas   -  - 
Valmojado     ------ 


4i 


Here  vre  enter  upon  the  road  to 
Estremadura  and  Portugal. 

From  Aranjuez  to  the  Road  leading  to 
Barcelona  and  Italy. 

From  Aranjuez  to  Bayona  de 

Tajngua      ------  g 

Arganda  --  —  -■--  4 

Loeches 2 

3  8 

To  La  Venta  de  Meco  -  -  -  -        3| 

4  Hi 

Here  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Bar- 
celoua  begins. 

From  Aranjuez  to  the  Roads  leading  to 
France,  Old  Castile,  Galicia,  and 
the  Asturias. 

From  Ara.njue2  to  Espariinas  2 


First  stage  upon  this  road. 

From  Aranjtiez  to  the  Roads  leading  to 
the  Kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia, 

From  Aranjuez  to  Fuentediiena         7 
Tarancoa 3 


10 


This  is  the  first  stage  upon  this  road. 

From  Aranjuez  to  the  Corweni  of  Cus- 
tanar. 


From  Aranjuez  to  Villamejor 
la  Venta  de  Valdecaba 
Chueca    .-----.- 
Cuerva     -  -  -  -  —  -  . 


To  the  Convento  del  Castanar 


From  Aranjuez  to  Yebenes. 

From  Aranjuez  to  Castillejo    - 

La  Casa  d'Arabere     -  - 

La  Casa  de  los  Padres  de 

San  Pedro  Martir  -  - 

INIora 

Yebeues  - - 


10 
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LEAGUES. 


ilcaaured  roads.  From  the  Esairial  to  the  Roads  leading 
to  Andalusia,  Barcelona,  Valtncia, 
Murcia,  and  Cartltagena, 

From  iheEscurial  to  Galapagar  2 

Pnente  de  Retamar  2 

Abulagas     -----  2 

Madrid 2 


/ 


8 


Wiiere  the  above  roads  commence. 


From  the  Fscurial  to  the  Road  leading 
to  France. 

From  th«  Escurial  to  Guadar- 

rania    ------  2 

Salineras    -----  2 

Chozas    ------  24 

Cabanillas 2" 


84 


Here  the  road  to  France  begins. 


From  the  Fsairlal  to  the  Road  leading 
to  Old  Castile,  Galicia,  and  the  As- 
turias. 

From  the  Escurial  to  Guadar- 

rama    ------         2 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES 


From  Pardo  to  the  Roads  to  the  King- 
doms of  Valencia,  Murcia,  Arragon, 
and  Andalusia. 


From  Pardo  to  Madrid 


Here  -we  enter  upon  the  roads  to 
the  above  places. 


From  Pardo  to  the  Road  to  France. 


From  Pardo  toAlcobendas 


Where   each  of  the    above  roads 
begins. 


From  the  Fscurial  to  *he  Road  to  Fstre- 
muduraand  Portusat. 


From  the  Escurial  to  Villanne- 
va  de  la  Canada 
Navalcarnero     -  -  - 


Which   is  the   first   stage   on   the 
road. 


From  Pardo  to  the  Road  to  Old  Castile, 
Galicia,  and  the  Asturias. 

From  Pardo  to  the  Puente  de 

Retumar -         2§ 


H 


Here  the  great  road  commences. 


Here  we  follow  the  great  road. 


From  Pardo  to  the  Road  to  Estremadum 
and  Portueal. 


From  Pardo  to  Abulagas 

Mostoles 


3 


44 


Which  is  the  first  stage  on  the  road 
to  Estremadura. 


J 
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BOOK  L 

CHAP.   II. 

Expenses  of  a  Post-CIiaise  or  Gig  from  ^Ia.drid  /y  iJie    v^^^^v^^^ 
Royal  Residences.  Ratesofpc«*. 

^.%.^^x^M^  j.i.«^^«^  '^  ing,  unless  as  aJ- 

tered  bv  presfrjil 
Regulated  by  tht  Board  for  superintending  the  Rates  cf  Posting  thrMgliout         circiimitances, 

the  F\.ingdom. 


From  Madrid  to  Pardo. 


Reals  Vellon.'' 

A  pair  of  hordes  -----------  45 

"With  a  post-chaise  -  —  _-__ 45 

Four  mules    -------------  39 

Chaise  with  room  for  two  persons    -  -  -  ot? 

A  raore  elegant  one     ---------  36 

If  the  chaise  belongs  to  the  traveller  -  -  26 

A  gig 24 

A  better  kind £8 

If  the  gig  belongs  lo  the  traveller 20 


To  Aranjuez    To  S.  Ildefonso. 
ic  the  ii.scunal 


R.  vn. 


R.  vn. 


294 

616 

336 

700 

196 

420 

175 

364 

189 

392 

147 

308 

126 

266 

14d 

294 

98 

210 

Note. — Something  must  be  given  both  to  the  postillion*  and  the  man  -wh* 
»it5  upon  the  shafts,  at  every  stage.  When  travelling  with  a  pair  of  horses, 
the  fonner  expects  four  reals,  and  the  latter  two.  When  there  is  only  one 
postillion,  four  reals  are  generally  given  at  each  stage. 

•  The  Real  deVellon,  or  of  copper,  is,  in  value,  something  less  than  threepence. 


Post-Roads /;o772  Madrid  to  the  various  Cities  of  Na- 
varre, Arragon,  Catalonia,  Castile,  Perpignan,  and 
Majorca. 


ST^iGES. 


rEAGTES. 


From  Madrid  to  Guadalajara,  -  Cala- 
tnijud,  Saragossa,  Fraga,  Lerida. 
Cercera,  Barcelona,  Gtrona,  Per- 
pignan,  and  Palma,  in  the  Islajid  of 
Majorca. 

From  Madrid  to  Torrejon  d'Ar- 

doz  ---   —  ----  4 

la  Venta  de  Meco  -  -  -  3f 

Guadalaiara    -  -  —  -  o§ 

Torrija 3 

Grajanegos    ------  3 


STAGES, 


LEAGUES. 


Almadrones  ------  oi 

Torremocha  -  - 3 

Bujarrabal 2§ 

Lodarcs    -------  2§ 

Arcos     --__-_--  2§ 

Monreal  d'Ariza     -  -  -  3 

Cetina -  S 

R.ubierca  ---  —  —  2 

Ateca  --  — 1 

Caiatavud 2 


15 


4a 


Measured  loads 
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STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


Measured  roads  J'rom  Calataynd  to  Fresno  -  - 
Ahnunia     _--..-. 
la  Venta  de  la  Ramera  - 
la  Muela    ------- 

Garrapinillos,    or  Venta 
del  Leon  ------ 

Saragossa  -  -  -  .  -  — 


21 

From  Saragossa  to  la  Puebla  de 

Alfindeii  -  -  -  —   - 

Osera  --------- 

la  Venta  de  Santa  Lucia 
Bujaraloz     ------ 

Candasnos - 


26 


30 

To  Benlloch 
Gomes  -  - 
Villagrasa 
Cervera    - 


34 


To  la  PanfBdella  -  -  -  - 
el  Grancho,  or  Guacho 
Itrualada  —  -  _  _  _  _ 

Castel  Oli 

Font  del  Codul     -  -  - 

Mdrtorell 

Sdn  Feiiu     

Barcelona      -  .  -  -  « 


42 

To  Moncada  -  -  - 
]Monmelo  -  -  ■ 
Linas  -  -  -  _  - 
San  Seloni  -  -  - 
Hobtalrich  -  - 
las  Mallorquinas 
Gerona   -  -  — 


49 
To  Bascara 


53 


70 


To  la  Venta  de  Fraga,  or  Buars  2 

Fraga   ----------  a 

Alcaraz  ---------  3 

Lerida     -  —  ------  g 


79 


90 


"2 
O 


110 


01. 

~2 

2 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES, 


Figureas     --------  3 

La  Junquera  (last  stage  in 

Spain)     --  —  --_-  3 

Boulou  ---------  3 

Perpignan    -------  4 

54  143| 


From  Barcelona  to  Palma,  in  Majorca. 
Bj  sea --___-         50 

Note. —We  may  also  go  from 
Madrid  to  Denia,  and  there  embark 
for  Palma,  which  is  the  shortest  way, 
when  a  ship  is  ready  to  sail. 

From  Madrid  to  Sigiienza. 

8  From  Madrid  to  Bujar- 
rabal,  by  the  forego- 
ing route    —  -  -  .      25 


To  Sigiienza 


28 


127i 


From  Madrid  to  Pavipeluna  and 
Bai/onne. 

9     FromMadridtoLodares 

by  the  foregoing  route  27§ 

To  Adradas  ---------  5 

Almazan    --------  S^ 

Zamajon —  3-^ 

Hinojosa    --------  4 

Agreda 3f 

Cuitruenigo    —  -_-_-  5 

Valtierra     --------  4 

AJarcUIa 3 

Tafalla 4 

Otriz 2f 

Pampeluna     -  — 3^ 

20  69 

To  Ostriz 2 

Lantz .--.-.  2 

22  7:^. 


MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PENINSULA. 
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Stages. 


To  BeiTueta 
Maj-a    - 
Anoa 
Ostariz  - 
Bajonne 


LEAGUES. 


r'7 


Frcnn  Madrid  to  Soria. 

11     From  Madrid  to  Alma- 
zau,  by  the  foregoing 


STAGES. 


XBAGUES. 


Anzanigo 
Bermues 
Jaca    -  - 


27 


77 


To  Soria 


12 


route 


36 
6 


42 


From  Madrid  to  Tarragona* 

SO     From  Madrid  to  Leri- 
da  by   the  foregoing 

route 

Juneda 

Vinaja  -------- 

Momblanch     -  -  -  -  - 

Vails 

Puigdelfi      ----.. 
Tarragona    -  -  —  -  - 


To  Campfranc 3 

Urdos     -  —  -.-  —  _.  3 

Bedeus  ----------  3 

Oleron  ----------  ^ 


31 


90 


80 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2i 

^2 


99J 


From  Madrid  to  Reus, 

34     From  Madrid  to  Valls 

by  the  preceding  route       95 


Communications  from  Saragossa,  Teniel, 
Segorbe,  and  Valencia. 

From  Saragossa  to  Maria 3 

Longares     -------  4 

Maynar   ---  —  ---  5 

Baguena 4 

Camin  Real 4 

A^allafranca qx 

Villarquemado 5 

Teruel  ---.--,-.  5 


To  Alcover 
Reus  -  • 


36 


100 


From  Madrid  to  Jacas  mid  Oleron,  in 
France. 


21  From  Madrid  to  Sara- 
gossa by  the  foregoing 
route    -------- 

Zuera  --  — 

Gurrea  ----- 

Ayerbe 

VOL.  I. 


56 
4 
3 
5 


8 


To  la  Paebia  de  Valverde  -  -  4 

Sarrion 3 

las  Barracas    -------  3 

Segorbe . 5 


12 


47§ 


To  Murviedro  ----.. 5 

Valencia 4 


14 


56i 


From  Saragossa  to  Borja,    Tarragona, 
and  Tudela,  in  Navarre. 


From  Saragossa  to  Alagon  - 


To  Borja  -  - 
Tarragona 
Tudeia  -  - 


18 
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STAGES. 


LEAGTTtS.    I     STAGES. 


Jlileasured  roads   From  Saragossa  to  Huesca  and  Barbastro. 

From  Saragossa  to  Zuera  —  -  4 

Almudebar    -  -  -  —  -  5 

Huesca     ------_.  3 

Velillas Sf 

las  Zellas 2^ 

Barbastro    ------^  3 

6  21 


See  the  road  to  Valencia  and  Bar- 
celona, below  ;  by  turning  back,  we 
can  go  not  only  to  Valencia  by  the 
post-road,  but  also  to  Madrid,  Co- 
runna,  and  other  places. 

From  Valencia  we  pursue  the  post- 
road  to  the  cities  of  San  Felipe,  Xixo- 


LEAOtJE*. 


na,  Alicante,  Orihuela^  and  Murcia. 
At  this  last  town  we  resume  the  post- 
roads  to  Madrid,  Cartkagena,  Anda- 
lusia, and  other  places. 

See  the  road  from  Valencia  to  Mur- 
cia, page  ^15,  and  by  the  same  post; 
road  we  arrive  at  the  sea-port  towns 
of  Puerto,  CuUera,  Gaadla,  and  De- 
nia,  page  116. 


From  Barcelona  to  Mntaro. 

From  Barcelona  to  Moncada 
Mataro    -------- 


4§ 


Post-Roads  from  Madrid  to  the  principal  Cities  of 
Valencia^  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  Pejpignan, 


STAGES. 


tEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  (0  Valencia,  Tortosa,  Tar- 
ragona, Barcelona,  and  Perpignan. 

From  Madrid  to  Vaciamadrid  3 

Perales  de  Tajuna  -   —  S 

Fuentiduena  de  Tajo     -  3§ 

Taraucon     — 0 

Saelices --^  —  3 

Montalbo 2^ 

Villar  de  Saz ^ 

Glivares 3 

Bonache  d'Alarcon    -  -  3 

la  Motilla  del  Palanear  4 

Castillejo  de  Iniesia  -  -  2 

la  Mhiglauilia 2 

Villagordo  de  Gabriel  -  3 

Caudele 2 

Requena     —  -  —  —  3 

Siete-Aguas -  3 

h.  Venta  de  Bunol  -  -  -  2 


STAGES. 


LEAGUE?. 


la  Venta  de  Poyos 
Valencia     -  -  -  -  • 


19 


27 


To  Ventre  de  los  Aios 


^8 


54f 


To  Murviedro  --------  4 

Nules 3 

Castellon  de  la  Plana     -  -  3 

Oropesa .--..  3 

Torreblanca     -------  2 

Vinaroz ---.  4 

Ulldecona   - 4 

Tortosa     ---------  3 


80f 


»2f 
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Stages. 


LEAGUES. 


To  Perello 3 

Cambrils  -  —  .----_  g 

Reus 2 

Tarragona 2 

32  95§ 

To  Torre  den  Barra    -----  2 

A'endrell 2 

Villafranca  del  Panades    -  2f 

Vallirana ----  3 

San  Felieu 2 

Barcelona 2 


>8 


109 


FromMadrid  to  Murcia  and  Cartha- 
gena. 

Prom  Madrid  to  Vaciamadrid  3 

Perales  de  Taj  una  -  -  -  3 

Fuentiduegna  de  Tajo  -  3| 

Tarancon    -------  3 

Tomibia  --------  2§ 

Onranaja    -------  4 

Belraonte  de  la  Mancha  4 

I'Alqueria  de  los  Frajles  2^ 
S.  Clemente  de  la  Man- 

cha 2f 

Minava    --------  3 

la  Roda     -------  3 

la  Gineta  -----  —  3 

Albacete    -  —  ----  3 

Pozo  de  la  Pegna  -  -  -  2f 

la  Venta  Nueva  -  -  -  -  3 

Tobarra  --------  3 


16 


484 


NoTE.^From  Tobarra,  the  ordina- 
ry courier  passes  on  to  HelGn,  making 
a  circuit  of  half  a  league,  -R'liich  may 
be  dispensed  vfith  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. 

To  la  Venta  de  Vinatea  -  -  -  2f 

Puerto  de  la  Mala  Muger  -  2| 

Cieza  —  -.-__---«  3 

Puerto  de  la  Losilia  -  -  -  -  2^ 

Lorqui  -- 2| 

Murcia 3 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


n 


641 


To  Los  Bagnos  ■ 
Lobosillo  -  ■ 
Carthageua  ■ 

24 


73i 


From  Madrid  to  Alicante. 

12  From   Madrid  to  Alba- 
cete, by  the  preceding 

route 40 

To  Petrola 5 

Monte  alegre    — 3 

Yecla r 4 

Sax 5 

Monforte 3 

Alicante 4 


18 


6i 


Communications  between  Valencia  and 
the  Cities  of  San  Felipe,  Xixona,  Ali- 
cante, Orihuela,  Murcia,  and  Cartha- 
geua. 

From  Valencia  to  Almusafes  -  -  3 

Alcira 3 

San  Felipe 3 

Atzaatta 3 

Alcoy 3 

Xixona  ---------  4 

Alicante   --------  4 

Elche 4 

Albatera -  3 

Orihuela  --------  2 

10  32 

To  Murcia  ----------        4 


11 


30 


From  Valencia  to  Grenada. 

11  To  Murcia,  by  the  pre- 
ceding route  -  -  -  -  - 


3ii 
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Pleasured  roads 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Murcia  to  Lorca,  Baza,  Guadix, 
and  Grenada. 

From  Murcia  to  Lebrilla 4 

Totana  ---------  4 

Lorca 4 

3  12 

To  La  Venta  del  Rjo    -  -  •  -  3 

Los  Velez 4 

Las  Yertientes  ------  4 

CuUar    ----. 3 

Baza  - 4 

8  30 

To  Gor 4 

Guadix 3 

10  37 


STAGES. 


To  Diezma  - 
Grenada 


LEAGUE?. 


12 


40 


This  same  communication  is  the  road 
from  Grenada  to  Guadix,  and  from 
thence  the  road  leads  to  Barcelona  and 
Perpignan  in  France.  We  may  also 
go  from  \  alencia  to  Saragossa  and  to 
Oieroa  in  France,  and  various  other 
places,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the 
map. 

From  ValeJicia  to  Denia. 

From  Valencia  to  Alrausafes  -  3 

CuUera 2 

Gandia  ---------  3 

Denia   ---------  4 

4  Iti 


Post-Roads /ro77i  Madkid  to  the  chief  Cities  of  Est  re- 


madura  and  Portus^al. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madiid  to  Talavera  de  la  Beyna, 

Truxillo,  Mtrida,  Badajoz,  and  Lis- 
bonne. 

From  Madrid  to  Mostoles    -  -  3 

Navalcamero     -----  g 

Valmojado —  --  2 

Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar  3 

Maqueda .-..  2 

Santa  Olal  la  una  y  al  Bra- 
vados   3 

Sotocochiaos -  2 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  -  2 

8  19 

To  La  Venta  de  Pelavenegas  4 

La  Calzada  de  Oropesa  —  4 

Navalmoral  de  Piasencia  -  4 

Alraarax   ---..----  2 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


To 


Lugar  Nuevo,  one  league, 
and  to  Las  Casas  del  Pu- 
erto be  Miravete,  another 

league —  --.-  g 

Jaraycejo     ---  —  ---  2 

Carrascal  ---------  2 

Truxillo    -  —  ------  2 

16  41 

Las  Casas  del  Puerto   de 

Santa  Cruz J  -  .  3^ 

Meajadas  ---------  3 

La  Venta  de  la  Guia  -  -  -  3 

San  Pedro  de  Merida  -  -  -  3 

Merida 2 

Peiaies -.--  3 
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8IAGES. 


LEAGTTES, 


To  Talavera  la  Real  -----  3 

Badajuz    —  .-_-.._  3 

i'4  64 

To  Yelves -.---.  3 

Alcravizas    --------  4 

Estremoz  ---------  2 

La  Venta  del  Duque  -  -  -  3 

Arrayolos    --------  3 

Monteraor-novo  - 3 

Las  Veritas  Nuevas-  -  -  -  4 

Los  Prcgones  -------  3 

Aldea  Gallega  ------  5 

Lisbonne  ---------  3 


34 


97 


The  last  stage  from  Aldea  Gallega 
to  Lisbon  is  the  crossing  of  the  Tagiis. 
In  Portugal  it  is  settled  that  travellers 
should  pay  tor  two  horses  if  upon  the 
king's  service  10  vellon  reals  for  each 
league,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  11 
reals  and  a  halt,  as  in  Spain. 

From  Madrid  U>  Plasencia  and  Coria. 

12  From  ^Madrid  to  Alma- 

raz,  by  the  foregoing 

route -       33 

To  La  Venta  de  la  Vazabona  4 

13  S7 

To  Malpartida 3 

Placencia     -----  l 

Galisteo 3 

Coria  -------  —  -.  5 


17 


49 


From  Madrid  to  Zafra,  and  Xeres  de 
los  Caballeros. 

21  From  Madrid  to  Merida 

by  the  foregoing  route  55 

To  Torremejia 2 

Almendralejo  -------  2 

Zafra  -- -  5 

Xeres  de  los  Caballeros  -  -  5 


25 


69 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES.  BOOK    I. 
CHAP.  II. 


From  Madrid  to  Llerena. 

24  From  Madrid  to  Zafra  -  '  64 

To  Bienveiiida     --  —  ---  4 

Llerena -_--  3 


26 


71 


Communications  between  Badajoz  and 
Albuquerque,  Alcantara,  rf-c.  and  Be- 
nevente,  where  we  Jind  the  first  stage 
on  the  road  to  Castile,  Galicia,  and 
the  Asturias* 

From  Badajoz  to  Albuquerque         6 

To  Merabrio -._-         6 

Alcantara     —  ------         5 


!  To  La  Zarza 


To  Coria  ------ 

La  Moraleja   -  - 
Gata  ------ 

Robleda 

Ciudad-Rodrigo 


To  Martin  del  Rio  -  • 
Boveda  de  Castro- 
Gabradilla  •  -  -  • 
Salamanca   -  -  -  • 


13 

'  To  La  Calzada  de  Don  Diego 
La  Boveda  de  Toro    -  -  - 
Ledesraa  --------- 

Zamora  ---------- 


17 

To  Pegnausende 
Riego  -  -  - 
Bene  vent  e    - 


20 


17 

3 


20 

4 
2 
3 
6 
6 


40 

5 
5 
3 

4 


57 

4 
4 
4 
5 


74 

5 
3 

4 

86 


Measured  roads 
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CAMPAIGNS    IN    SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL, 


BOOK  I, 

CHAP.   II. 


LEAGUES. 


M  ■         H        rl«    From  Badajoz  to  Sernlle,  which  is  the 
Jirst  stage  on  the  road  to  Andalusia. 

From  Badajoz  to  Albuera    —  4 

To  Santa  Marta   --  —  ---  3 

Los  Santos  de  Maymona  -  5 

Fuente  de  Cantos     -  -  —  4 

Monasterio 3 


STAGES. 


LEAGTIE8« 


Santa  Olalla    -------  4 

Ronquillo 4 

Veuta  de  Guillena   -  -  -  -  3 

Santiponce    ----  —  --  3 

Seville % 


10 


34 


Post-Roads  y?o;?i  Madrid  to  the  chief  Towns  in  La 
Manchaj  and  the  four  Kingdoms  of  Andalusia. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


J^rom  Madrid  to  Aranjt(£z,  Andrijar,  Cor- 
dova, Ecija,  Carmona,  Seville,  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera,  Puerto  de  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  Cadiz. 

J'rom  Madrid  to  Los  Angeles  -  2\ 

Espartinas  —  —  .__  3 

Aranjuez 2^ 

Ocagna- 2 

La  Guardia     ------  3| 

Teinbleque 2 

fCagnada  de  la  Higuera  2 

Madridejos     - 2 

Puerto  de  Lapiche 3 

Villaharta    -  -  r 2 

La  Casa  nueva  del  Rey  V^ 

Manzanares 2-| 

Ntra.  bra.  de  la  Conso- 

lacion   —  ---  —  t  2 

Valdepegnas  ------  2 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  -  2 

Visillo 2 

La  Venta  de  Cardenas  -  2 

Santa  Elena    -  -  -  —  -  2 

La  Carolina -  2 

Guarroman  -------  2 

Baylen ^^ 2 

La^Casa  del  Rey 2^ 

Andujar 2| 

23  52| 

To  Aldea  del  Rio 3| 

Carpio    - _.-  3i 

Casablanca  del  Rey     -  -  2\ 

Cordoba 2| 

37-  64i 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


To  Cortijo  de  Mango-negro  -  -  3 

28  67i 

To  La  Carlota    --------  3 

Ecija  --  —  T 4 

30  74| 

To  Luisiana 3 

La  Venta  de  Ja  Portuguesa  3f 

Carmona   ---------  2§ 

32  83| 

To  Mayrena  ---------  2 

Alcala  de  Guadayra 2 

Note. — From  Alcala  to  Guadayra* 
the  couriers  go  down  two  leagues  to 
Seville,  and  return  to  Alcala,  in  order 
to  take  the  road  to  Cadiz  by  Utrera. 

To  Seville 2 

36  89| 

To  Utrera ' 3 

Venlorrillo  de  las  Torres  de 

Locaz- 3| 

La  Real  Casa  del  Cuervo  -  Sf 

Xere?;  de  la  Frontera S^ 

40  103 

To  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  -  -  2f 

Isla  de  Leon -_-_  3 

Cadiz -  3 

43  nn 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.   11. 


Ou  the  post-roads  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  Andujar,  Cordova,  Ecija,  Car- 
mona,  Seville,  Xeres  de  la  Fronlera,  Porr  Saini  Mary  and  Cadiz,  persons  may 
travel  and  ride  post  :n  chai5e^,  or  berlins,  with  the  privilege  of  compelling  the 
postillions  to  drive  at  the  rate  of  a  league  and  a  quarter  an  hour;  the  following    ]\j^a«ured  roud* 
are  the  prices  paid  in  reals  vellon. 


, 

-i 

HH 

1     o    »-" 

'::  >  a  ti 

T^ 

^1  ^  ■=  —  "5  ""'^ 

•■^     Tl 

■^^  7'' 

09              V> 

C    i)    —    ^    C     "> 

i-   ^ 

©        s 

«  ^.  :  ^  ._■= 

— 

cj  <5    o 

W     5;     y 

1  1      I  53  -  ?  r  '  •  i  I 

?        1 

-t:  2^    ! 

Number  of 

tfi 

'     '  :^ 

-c  ■S  .s  -^ 

1 

=  1  »    * 
^  «  2 

1 
Leagues  from 

ons  inside, 
out  one  cw 

Ijil 

1  J 
-    y 

J-5  o 

Madrid, 

a   s  « 

05      i-      w 

>  J=  —  -J 

il  1:1- 

with    f( 
clod    be 
ons,  inu 

VIC 

—  Li        ;•  —  -3 

"         '^     -S         -^         it 

tj 

O    «    U) 

«      =      i 

C  -C 

O  —     '      ^ 

ii    es    ^ 

—     ^         ?         "     .^ 

r^  5 

—   S   5—^ 

Pm       ^ 

/— 

P 

s 

LtAGtTES. 

RATES 

OF   POSTING. 

DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

To  Aranjuez     8 

£29 

117 

169| 

si34 

Audujar    52^  { 

1298 

6271 

905 

12571 

Cordova    64  ( 

1586f 
1826-1 

763| 

110-4 

1533^ 

Ecija         74r| 

8781: 

1268i 

1763f 

Carmona  83^' 

g042i 

98li 

14174 

1970i 

Seville       89| 

21861: 

lOoOi 

15161: 

eiusi 

Xeres       101   | 

34621: 

1170| 

1606 

2368 

Puerto     105| 

25701 

I'JSgi 

1780^ 

2476 1 

Cadiz      lD9f 

1 

2667 

12771 

lt;46i 

2568 

STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  to  Juen,  Alcala  la  Real, 
Grenada,  and  MotriU 

23  From  ^Madrid  to  Andujar, 

by  the  former  route   -  52^ 

To  Torre  Ximeno  -------  5 

Alcandete 4 

Alcala  la  Real 3 

26  6^1 


STAGES, 


LEAGUES. 


To  Pinos  Puente  -------  5 

Grenade    ---------  3 

Albendin  ---------  4 

29  76| 

To  Pinos  del  Valle 2^ 

Benaudalla 4^ 

Motril 4 


32 


871- 
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BOOK    I.          STAGES. 
CHAP.  II. 


LEAGUES.    I 


Measured  roads 


From  Madrid  to  Ubeda  and  Bazea. 
21  From  Madrid  to  Baylen, 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


by  the  former  route 

To  Linares 

Ubeda .  -  -  -  - 


471 

^  2 

0 


23 
To  Bazea 


51§ 
1 


From  Madrid  to  Liicena,  Antequera, 
Malaga,  and  Marbella. 

23  From  Madrid  to  Andujar, 

by  a  former  route    -  -  52f 

To  Porcuna 3 

Baena 5 

Lucena 4 

26  64§ 

To  Benamexi  ---------  3 

Antequera  ^ 4 

28  71| 

To  Malaga  -  -  - ~  8 

29  79| 

To  Marbella -  -  5 

SO  84| 


From  Madrid  to  Ronda,  St.  Roch,  Gi- 
braltar, Algezirus,  and  Ccuta. 

30  From  Madrid  to    Ecija, 

by  a  former  route    -  -  74^ 

To  Osuna 5 

Saucejo  ------  —  --  3 

Ronda 6 


32 

To  Gausin  - 
St.  Roch 


88-1 

5 
6 


34 


To  Gibraltar  by  Algeziras    - 


99A 
2 


35 


1011 


To  Ceuta  by  I'Estrecho 


36 


104i 


For  the  last  stage,  from  St.  Roch  to 
Ceuta,  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  general  commanding  the  Spa- 
nish lines  before  Gibraltar. 


From  Madrid  to  Toledo  and  Orgaz. 


From  Madrid  to  Getafe  -  - 

To  Illescas 

Cabagnas  de  la  Sagra  - 
Toledo --- 


4 
3 
3 


12| 


To  Orgaz  -" 


17X 
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Post-Roads  from  Madrid  to  the  chief  Cities  of  Old 
Castile,   Las  Montagnas,   Rioja,  Navarre,   Biscay,  and 
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B  0  0  K  I.  • 

CHAP.    XI. 


Measured  roads 


Ba  2/0  tine. 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Madrid  to  Burgos,  VicUrria,  Irun, 
and  Bayonne. 

From  Madrid  to  Alcobendas  -  3 

San  Augustin 31 

Cabanillas .  3^ 

Buvtrago  -----.__  4, 

oomosierra  -----__  3 

Castillejo --_  3 

Fresnillo  de  la  Fuente    -   •     2^ 

J^a  Onrubia 3 

Aranda  de  Duero 3 

Gumiel  de  Izan 2 

Bahabon  ------_.  2 

Lerma   -----_._.  3 

Madrigalejo -  -  2- 

Sarracin    - 3^ 

Burgos 2 

15  40.1 

To  Quintanapalla 3 

Castil  de  Peones 3 

Briviesca 2 

Cubo  --------_._  3 

Ameyago  ------._.  3 

Miranda  de  Ebro gi 

LaPuebla  de  Arganzon  -  -  3 

Victoria ..  3 

"^  ~ir 

To  Salinas  de  Leniz 31 

Mondragon  — -_.  q* 

San  Antonio  de  Vergara  -  -  2 

To  Villareal  de  Urrechu    -  -  -  3 

Villafranca  de  Guipuzcoa  -  3 

Tolosa    --._ -___  3 

Urnieta 3 

O  varzun «a 

•Irun g\ 

^'^  901 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


The  lagt  stage  in  Spain  on  the  road 
to  France.  . 

To  San  Juan  de  Luz 3 

Uriarte -_ o 

Bajonue 2 

35  gri 


From  Madrid  to  Santander. 

15  From  Madrid  to  Burgos, 

by  the  foregoing  ro.te  4C§ 

To  Guermeces   --^- 4 

Basconcillos     ---  —  _.  5 

Cauduela 4 

Revnosa 4 

jMolledo 4 

Tonelavega -._._  4 

Santander     —  -- -  4 

To  Santogna -.,  5 

23  761 


From  Madrid  to  St.  Sebastian. 

30  From  Madrid  to  Urnieta, 

by^the  foregoing  route       83 
To  St.  Sebastian o 


31 


85 


From  Madrid  to  Bilboa. 

21  From  Madrid  to  Miranda, 

by  the  foregoing  route       59 
i  lo  Berguenda 3 


J£2 
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LEAGUES. 


Measured  roads         "^'^nta  del  Hambre    -  -  - 
Ordugna   --^  —  --  — 

Areta 

Biiboa --- 


26 


4 
1 

3 
3 

73 


Comrmenicafions  from  Burgos  to  Valla- 
doUd  and  Medina  del  Campo,  being 
ihe  first  stage  on  the  road  to  Madrid, 
leon,  Galicioy  and  the  Asinrias, 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Bnrgos  to  Celada 4 

Villaodrigo  ----  —  -  4 

Torrecjueuiada  -----  4 

Bagnus  ---------  3 

La  Venta  de  Trigueros  -  3 

Valladolid ■-  4 


To  Valdeslillas  —  ^  - 
Medioa  del  Campo 


8 


22 

4 

4 


3i) 


PosT-KoADS  from  Madrid   to  the  chief  Cities  in  the 

Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  Aiturias,  ^j 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


From  Matlnd  to  Astorga,  Betanzos,  Co- 
rugna,  mid  FetroL 

From  Madrid  to  Abulagas   -  -  2 

Puente  del  Retamar  -  -  2 

Galapagar 2^ 

Gnadarrama  —  -  -  -  -  3 

La  Fonda  de  San  Rafael  2| 

Yillacastiii 3 

Labajos     --------  2 

Acianero 2 

a  19 

To  Arevalo 3 

Ataquines     --------  3 

Medina  del  Campo 3 

Ilueda 2 

Tordesiilas    -  - 2 

Vega  de  Valdetroncos    —  2 

Villar  de  Frades 3 

Villalpando  —  --  —  --  4 

San  E.steban  del  Molar  -  -  2 

Benavente 2 

La  Puente  de  la  Bisana  -  -  3 

La  Bagnesa  --------  4 

12  33 


STAGES. 


LEAGUES, 


To  Astorga  -^-^-,---,  3^ 

21  55i 

To  Manzanal ---,  3i 

Membibre -  3^ 

Cubillos 2^ 

Villafranca  del  Vierzo  ^  t  3 

Ruitalar -r- 4 

La  Venta  de  Noceda-  -  -r  3^ 

Becerrea  ----,----  3 

Sobrado    ---------  3 

Lugo  (uot  a  post-town)  -  -  3 

30  a4f 

To  Valdomar    ---..----  3 

Guitiriz     -------  —  3 

Monte  Salgueyro 2f 

Betanzos  ---------  2f 

34  95i 
To  La  Corogna    -------  3 

35  98| 
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STAGES.  LEAGUES. 

From  Madrid  t»  Leon,  Oi'iedo,  and  the 
Ports  of  Gijon  and  Aciles. 

18  From  Madrid  to  Bene- 
vento,  by  the  forego- 
ing route  -  —  L-_-  45 

Jo  Villaquexida 3 

Toral  de  los  Guzmanes  -  -  2 

Ardor 3§ 

Leon  -----------  3 

22  56^ 

To  La  Robia    -  r 4 

Buiza 3 

Pajares  ---.------  4 

Vega  --.------..  4 

Oviedo  -  —  -------  6 


27 


761 


From  3Iadrid  to  Orense,  Santiago,  and 
Corogna. 

18  From  Madrid  to  Bena- 
vento,  by  the  forego- 
ing  route  ------      45 

To  Sitrama    ---------        S 


From   Oyiedo   to  each  of  the  two 
ports  of  Gijon  and  Aviles  is  five  leagues. 

From  Madrid  to  Sahmanca  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

9  From  Madrid  to  Arevalo, 

by  the  foregoing  route  22 

To  Orcajo  de  las  Torres  -  -  -  5 

Villoria 3 

Salamanca  -?• 5 

12  S7 

To  Cabradilla 4 

Boveda  de  Castro  -----  3 

Martin  del  Rio 5 

Ciudad-Rodrigo   -----  5 

d6  54 


STAGES. 


rcAorrs.       BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  II. 


Vega  de  Tera    ------  3 

Mombuey ■<■  3      pleasured  road* 

Reraesal 3 

Requejo  de  Sanabria  -  -  -  3 

Luvian  -  —  -------  3|. 

Cagnizo    ---------  3^ 

Navallo   -- 3 

Verin     -  —  -----.-  4 

Abivides  ---------  3 

AUoriz 3 

Orense  ------  —  --  4 

30  84 

To  PigHor ..--.  2.| 

Villanueva  de  la  Gesta  -  -  4 

Castrovite    --------  4 

Santiago  ------  —  -  4 

34  98 

To  Carral    -•----.---  4 

Paulo 3 

Corogna 3 

37  108§ 


From  Madrid  to  Tuy. 

50  From  Madrid  to  Orense, 

by  the  preceding  route  84 

To  Ribadavia  --------  4 

Franqueyra    -  —  ----  3 

Codesas ._.---  2 

Tuy    -  - 2 

34  95 


From  Madrid  to  Pontevedra. 

30  From  Madrid  to  Orense, 

by  the  preceding  route  84 

To  Maside 3 

Boberas    ---------  2 

Cerdedo    ---------  4 

San  Jorge  de  Sacos —  -  -  2 

Pontevedra- 3 


35 


98 


224 
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STAGES. 


LEAGUES. 


Measured  roads       From  Madrid  to  the  Pm-t  of  Vigo. 


52  From  Madrid  to  Fran- 
quej'ra,  by  the  fore- 
going route -  91 

To  Puente  de  Aras -»  -  2 

Porrigno  ---------  g 

Vigo 2 


97" 


From.  Madrid  to  Mondognedo. 

oO  From  Madrid  to  Lugo,  by 

the  preceding  route  -  84| 

Bendia  -- 3 

Reygosa   ---. 3 

Mondognedo 3 


33 


931 


From  Madrid  to  Ferrol. 

34  From  Madrid  to  Betan- 
zos,  by  the  foregoing 

route    — -- 

To  Cavanas 

Ferrol    --------  — 


36 


101 


From  Corogna  to  Ferrol,  by  sea,  is 
4  or  5  leagues  ;  from  Betanzos  we  may 
ako  go  to  Seijo,  which  is  4  leagues. 


STAGES. 


I-EAGTTeSr 


and,  from  Seijo  to  Ferrol,  is  only  a 
league  by  sea  ;  this  is  better  than  go* 
ing  up  to  Corogna. 


From  Madrid  to  VaUadolid  and  Burgos, 
which  is  the  Jirst  stage  on  the  road  to 
France,  Santander,  Bilboa,  and  other 
cities. 

11  From  Madrid  to  Medina 
del  Campo,  by  the 
foregoing   route  -  -  -       28 

To  Valdestilias 4 

VaUadolid 4 


13 

To  Venta  de  Trigueros  - 

Bagnos  - 

Torrequemada    -  — 

Villaodrigo - 

Celada  —  -  -  .  _  - 
Burgos -  - 


36 

4 
3 

3 
4 
4 
4 


19 


58 


Fro)n  Madrid  to  Toro  and  Zamora. 

14  From  Madrid  to  Vega  de 
Valdetroncos,  by  a  for- 
mer route  - 34 

To  Toro 3 

Zamora 5 


16 


42 
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Table  of  the  Number  0/ Leagues /rQ?72  Madrid  ^0  Pleasured  roads. 
the  chief  Cities  and  Towns  of  Spain,  by  the  Post-Roads, 
zcith   which    the   Postmasters  are    authorised  to    charge 
Couriers,  or  other  Persons  travelling  Post, 


The  Cities  and  Toicns  through  which  the  Post  passes  follow  in  alphabetical  Order. 


Pages 
where  the  roads 
are  to  be  found. 


Dist.  from  Madrid 

ill  posting 

leagues. 


123 
108 
12t> 
112 
113 
112 
115 
118 
118 
119 
112 
119 
121 
113 
117 
118 
117 
120 

m 
115 

123 
111 
117 
116 
112 
112 
115 
121 
118 
108 
120 
1\3 


From  Madrid  to 

Abavides 77 

x\bulagas 2 

Adancro ._.•---  19' 

Adradas   -- -  32^ 

Agnoa --  79 

Agreda  ---- -  47 

Aibacete 40 

Albuera 68 

Alcala  de  Guadayra    -  -  -  87| 

AlcalalaReal 6^ 

Alcarraz    ---------  78 

Alcandete    —  _---._  QiL 

x^lcobendas  --------  3 

Alcover    ---------  97 

Alcravizas    — 71 

Aldea  del  Rio   ------  56 

Aldea  Gallega 94 

Algeciras  -  —  -_--  —  101^ 

Aiheudin 76i 

AUcante  ---------  64 

Ailoriz  -  •  - 80 

Almadrones- -  .  191 

Almandralejo     ------  59 

Almaraz    ---  —  ----  33 

Ahnazaii  --------^  36 

Ahiiunia 47 

Alq.ueria  de  los  Frayles  -  -  25 

Amejugo- 5:^ 

Audujar ----  52^ 

Angeles 2^ 

Antequera  --------  71^ 

Aiizaoigo     -.-.---.  72 


Pages 
where  the  roads 
are  to  be  found. 


T!kt.  from  Madrid 

in  posting 

leagues. 


118  Arauda  de  Duero  -  -  -  -  23 

108  Aranjuez 8 

111   Arcos,  in  Aragon  -----  30 

123  Ardor 53i 

122  Ar^valo 22 

122  Areta 70 

117  Arroyolos 79 

122  Astorga -  55| 

122  Ataquines    -- 25 

111  Ateca 39 

123  Aviles 81| 

113  Ayerbe 63 


B. 


117  Badajoz 64 

120  Baena 60^ 

120  Baeza 32^ 

115  Baguos  de  Murcia  -  -  -  -  67 

122  Bagnos,  in  Old  Castile  -  -  43 

121  Bahabon 32 

121  Bayonne,  by   the   courier 

with  the  mail 97"| 

113  Bayonne,  by  Pampeluna  -  3 

122  Bagneza 52 

115  Baicelona,  by  Valencia-  -  109 

112  Barcelona^  by  Saragossa  -  110 

112  Bascara 130§ 

121  Basconcillos 5l| 

118  Bayleu 47 

122  Becerrea 78^ 

113  Bedeus 8O' 

115  Belmonte  de  la  Mancha  -  23 

120  Benamexi 67| 

119  Benaudalla 83^ 


t£6 
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122  Benavente  ---  —  --.  45 

124  Bendia 8"§ 

112  Beiiiloch 82i 

li^l    Eercuenda-     -----  —  62 

113  Bf-riTiues .-..  74 

113  Beriueta 75 

12'^    .'  eranzos  ----  —  -_-  Q.')l 

117  Bienvemua  --------  68 

122  BiJboa -  73 

123  Boberas 89 

112  Boulou 139| 

134  Bonarche  de  Alarcon 26^ 

123  Boveda   de  Castro 41^ 

116  Bravado 15\ 

121  Brivicbca 50^ 

112  Biiars -  -  73" 

111  Bubierca S7 

IVl   BuHraiio  - 1S| 

118  Buiza  ' 63i 

112  Bujaraloz    -- 68 

ill   Bujarrabal 25 

121  Burjos,  as  travelled  by  the 

cotn-ier  with  the  mails    -  42^ 

124  Burgos,  by  Valladolid   -  -  58| 

C. 

120  Cabagnasde  la  Sagra-  -  -  9| 

121  Cabanillas 9| 

J2S  C.ibra'lillas 41i 

118  Ca^nada  de  la  Higuera  -  -  17| 

123  Cai^Mizo 67 

118  Cadiz IIU 

ill   Calaiavud 41 ' 

116  Caizada  de  Oronesa .27 

115  Cambnls 92f 

113  Camin-Real    - 60| 

ll3  CanipfVanc  -  - 80 

112  Candiisnos   ---  —  -.-  71 

121   Candiiela-  --------  55- 

118  Cariota 7o| 

118  Carmona 83| 

118  Carolina   ---------  43^ 

118  Carpio 59^ 

123  Carral 102^ 

116  Carrascat 39' 

115  Carlhagena     -------  73i 

118  Casablanca  del  Eey 62 

109  Casa  de  Arabere 12 

109  Casa  de  los  PP.  de  S.  Pe- 
dro Martir  -----  —  14 

118  Casa  del  Rey 50 

118  Casa  nueva  del  Key 27 

116  Casa  del  Puerto  de  Mara- 

yete  ----------  35 


Pages. 


Posting  leagues. 


116  Cases  del  Puerto  de  Santa 

Cruz  ---------- 

1 14  Castellon  de  la  Plana 

121   Castel  de  Peones 

121  Castillejo 

114  Castillejo  de  Iniesta  -  -  - 
109  Casiiilejo,  near  Aranjuez  - 
112  Castel  Oli 

108  Castilejoiies    ------- 

123  Castrovite    -- - 

114  Caudete - 

124  Cavanas    -------  — 

124  Celada 

123  Cerdedo 

112  Cervpra,  in   Catalonia  -  - 

111  Cetina 

120  Ceuta 

109  Chneca 

115  Cieza --- 

112  Cintrucnigo     -  -  - 

123  Ciudad-Rodrigo 

123  Codesas    --------- 

118  Cordoba 

117  Coria 

122  Corogna,  by  Lugo 

123  Corogna,  by  Santiago-  -  - 

118  Cortijo  de  Mango  negro  - 
109  Covento  del  Ca^agnar  -  - 
122  Cubillos    - 

121  Cubo 

109  Cuerva 

E. 


44 

611 

481 

19i 

82i 

10 

99| 

12 

9^ 

39§ 

99 

54 

93 

90 

35 
104| 

16 

56f 

52 

54 

93 

64| 

49 

98§ 
1081 

67^ 

23 

64f 

53§ 

21 


118  Ecija- 74§ 

108  Escorial 8| 

108  Espartinas 5§ 

117  Estremoz 73 


F. 


124  Ferrol 101| 

112  Fi£;ueras I33f 

112  Fonda  del  Codul 102 

122  Fonda  de  San  Rafael 12 

108  Fonda  de  la  Trinidad     -  -       6 
11«  Fraga -  .  -     75 

123  Franqueyra 91 

■  112  Frasno 44 

I  121  Fresnillo  de  la  Faente  -  -     22 

j  114  Fuentiduegna  d^  Tajo  -  -      9^ 


G. 


103  Galapagar 
il7  Galisteu  - 


-  05 

-  44 
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11^2  Gancho *  ^^ 

112  Garrapinillos,  or  Veuta  del 

Leou -'"^ 

120  Gdusin --  9;>f 

Hi  GfTfma  -----  —  --  1272 

120  Getate H 

120  Gibraltar lOl^ 

132  Gijon 82 

115  Gineta   —  -  —  -  —  -  37 

112  Gomee 85 

111  Grajanejos    --  —  ---  17 
119  Grenada 7^^ 

112  Gnacno,  or  GaiK'ho 95 

111  Gtiadalaxara H 

122  G)iadarrama-  ------  92 

118  Gi^nrdia 134 

118  Guarromau  -------  45§ 

Iji   Gwenneces   -----  —  46^ 

122  Guitii-u 90^ 

121  Gumiel  de  Izau  -----  30 

113  Gurrea 63 


Pase5. 


PosUog  leagues. 


117  Uerena 71 

112  Liinas ---  US 

115  Lobosiilo 70 

111  Lodares 27§ 

115  Lorqui 61^ 

120  Lucena 64^ 

122  Lugo 84§ 

118  Luisiana 77^ 

123  Luviau 63| 


M. 
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MeaiUTfcdrtffldli 


H, 


112 

112 


11* 

120 
121 
lis 


Hinojosa    ■ 
Hostairich- 


43i 

121* 


L 


lojualada   --------     9/ 

Iliescas ^2 

Irun    ----------     90^ 

Isk  de  Leoa lOiJ 


113  Jaca ^- 77 

116  Jaraycejo 37 

113  Jugneda 85 

112  Juuquera 136f 


122  Labajos     -  — 17 

112  Lanz 73 

108  Ia^  ilatas —       4 

123  Leon 56§ 

112  Lerida 80 

121   Lenaa 35 

120  Linares 49f 

117  Lisboa    --^------  97 


118  Madridejos 19§ 

121  Madrigaiejo    -  - 37^ 

IkO  Malaga     - 79§ 

112  Mallorquinas  - 1 -S-| 

117  Malpartida 40 

122  Manzanal -^Sf 

118  Manzajiares     -----  —  29§ 

116   Marqueda 12 

120  Marbdia 84f 

112  Marciila 59 

123  3Iartindel  Rio -  4« 

115  Martorell,  by  Valencia  -  -  107§ 

112  MartoTelJ,  by  Saragossa     -  105 

123  Masid€ 87 

108  i\iatas --  •* 

114  Mataro 112§ 

113  :Maya 77 

118  Mayieim ---  85§ 

116  Meajadas 47 

122  Medina  del  Campo 28 

Membibre 62§ 

t  l|   116  i\Ienda  - 55 

Ij   115  Miuaya- '  '^l^ 

Ij   114  Miugidiiilla 342- 

ll   121  Miranda  de  Ebro 59 

ii  121  3Ioilcdo 63§ 

11.3  iMomblanch 92 

123  :^.iouibuey   -  - -  54 

112  Monmaie     1^4 

118  Monasterio S* 

112  Moncada H^ 

124  Mondognedo  -  -  - 932 

j   121  Mondragop- 70§ 

}  115  Monlbrte  - -  -  60 

111  Monreal  de  Ariza 33 

114  lilontalbo- -  17§ 

'  115  Montealegre 48 

117  Monlemgr-novo       82 

122  Monte  SaJgueyro 93 

109  I\Iora 1^ 

116  Mostoles 3 

114  Motilla  del  Falaacar  -  *  -    30^ 


123 
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Measured  roads-    119  Motril 871 

112  Muela 52 

115  Murcia 64^ 

114  Murviedro 58f 

N. 

116  Navalcarnero -  -       5 

108  Navalejos -  10 

123  Navallo 70 

116  Navalmoral  de  Plasencia  -  31 

118  jStra.Sra.de  la  Consolacion  31§ 

114  Nules 61f 


O. 


118  Ocagna 10 

113  Oleron 90 

114  Olivares 23f 

121  Onrubia 25 

115  Ontanaya- 19 

123  Orca  o  de  las  Torres  -  -  -  27 

124  Ordiigna 67 

123  Orense 84 

118  Orgaz 17$ 

114  Oropesa  (Caizada  de)    -  -  67f 

112  Osera 62 

113  Ostariz 81 

112  Ostiz 71 

120  Osuna 79§ 

112  Otriz  - 65| 

123  Oviedo 76^ 

121  Oyarzun 88 


P. 


123  Pajares 67^ 

110  Paitna  de  Mallorca 160 

112  Pampeluua 69 

112  Panadella 92f 

108  Pardo 2 

123  Paulo 105§ 

116  Perales  de  Merida 58 

114  Perales  dcTaiugiia-  -  -  -  6 

115  Perello ' 85§ 

112  Perpignan 143§ 

115  Petrola 45 

123  Pignor 86f 

119  Pines  del  Valle 79 

119  Pines  Paente- 69§ 

117  Placencia 41 

123  Pontevedra 98 

120  Porcuua 55| 


Pages. 


Posting  leaguest 


124  Porrgno 95 

115  Pozo  de  la  Pegna 42f 

117  Pregones  - 89 

112  Puebla  de  Alfindin 59^ 

121  Puebla  de  Arganzon  -  -  -  62 
124  Puente  de  Aras 93 

122  Puente  de  la  Bizana 48 

108  Puente  del  Retamar 4 

115  Puerto  de  la  Lcsilla 59§ 

118  Puerto  de  Lapiche 22§ 

118  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria     -  105§ 

115  Puerto  de  la  Mala  Muger  53 

113  Puigdelfi 97i 


Q. 

121  Qaintanapalla 


451- 


R. 

lis  Real  Casa  del  Cuervo    -  -  99^ 

123  Remeaal 57 

123  Requejo  de  Sanabria 60 

114  Requena -  -  42f 

113  Reus 100 

124  Reygosa   -  - 90§ 

I'.'O  Reynosa 59$ 

123  Ribadavia 88 

123  Robla 60§ 

115  Roda 34 

120  Ronda 88$ 

123  Rouquillo 80 

122  Rueda 30 

122  Ruitalar 72$ 


S. 


114  Saelices _.--     15$ 

123  Salamanca 37 

121  Saliniz  de  Liniz 68$ 

108  Salineras 8 

121  San  Augustin 6$ 

121  San   Antonio  de  Vegara    -     72$ 
135  SanClemeutedelaMancha     28 

122  San  Esteban  del    Molar  -     43 

115  San  Feim,  by  Valencia-  -  107$ 
112  San  Feliu,  by  Saragossa-  -  108 
108  San  Ildetbnso 14 

123  San  Jorge  de  Sacos 95 

121  San  Juau  de  Luz 93$ 

116  San  Pedro  de  Merida 53 

120  San  Roch -     99^ 

San  Sadurni -  104$ 
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its  San  Seloiii 

121  S-ui  i:ebastian     ------ 

116  Santa  Cnu  del  Retamar    - 
118  Santa  Cruz  de  Mude.a  -  ■ 

118  Santa  Klena    - 

118  Santa  Marta    - 

116  S^anta  Olalla 

121   Santander    -------- 

123  Santiago    --------- 

121   Saato  jna  --, 

112  Saraj:ossa  --------- 

121  Siiracin 

120  Saiicejo-  --------- 

115  Sax 

118  Seville 

114  Sic'te-Aguas    ------- 

112  Sigiienza  --------- 

123  Sitraraa 

122  Sobrado 

121  Soiiiosierra  --  —  ---. 

113  Soria ,.-..- 

116  Sotocochinos  ------- 

T. 

112  Tafaila 

116  Talavera  de  la  Rejna    -  - 

117  Talavera  b  Real 

115  Tarancon  --------- 

115  Tarragojiat,  by  Valencia  - 
H3  Tarragona,    by    Saragossa 

and  Lerida  ------- 

11^  Terableque  -------- 

11^5  Tobarra    -  '-  -  f  ^  ?,  ?  -  -  - 

120  Toleda'-  .-  -  ■-'--'  -  -  - 

121  Tolosa,  Guipuzcoa    -  -  -  - 

123  Tora  de  los  Guztnahes  -  - 

122  Tordesilhs 

111  Torija-  -----...- 

124  Toro 

114  Torreblanca    ------- 

115  Torre  den  Barra   ----- 

119  Torre  Ximeno ^  .*  ^  w  _ 

111  Torrejon  de  Ardoz  r  -  -  t 
121  Torrelavega  <-i^-  -lU.  < 
117  Torre  me  xia -.-  - '-  ^  -  .  - 
111  I'otreraocha  -  -  4  .  •(-  ^^ 
124  Torrequemada   ----.. 

115  Torrubia  -------p- 

114  Tortosa-  ---.  ---.. 

124  Trigneros  (Veata  de)  -  -  - 

116  Tru.villo     --------, 

1JJ3  Tuj -  -.^  - 

U. 
t20  ¥beda 

VOL.  I. 


119^ 
85 
10 
35i 
411 
71 
87 
7U 
98| 
76i 
56 
40^ 
82X 

57 

89^ 

45f 

28 

48 

Bli 

16f 

42 

17 


63 

19 

61 

12§ 

95§ 


99§ 
154 
48 
12§ 

50 
32 
14 
37 
6^ 

4" 

67^ 

57 

23f 

46 

15 

80§ 

40 

41 

95 


5U 
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Urdos    -- --_     83 


114  Uirdecona 

113 

121 

121 

118 


iZ^   Measured  r«ad« 


Urfafte 
Urhieta- 
Utrera  • 


95§ 
84| 
92| 


115  Vaciamadrid  . -  .  3 

118  Valdepeguaa   -  -  -  —  -  -  33X 

124  Valdestillas-  -  - 38 

122  Valdomar 87§ 

114  Valencia 541, 

124  Valladolid 36 

115  Vallirana  -  --------  io5 

113  Vails  ---.-----...  9^ 

116  Valmojada  ------  —  7 

112  Valtierra -  55 

123  Vega 71^ 

123  Vega  de  Tera -  51 

1:^2  Vega  de  Valdetroncos    ---34 

115  Vendrell ---  gqi 

114  Venta  de  Bugool  -  -  -  -  »  .41^^ 


118  A'enta  de  Curdena$  - 
112  Venta  de  Fraga  .J^i-,-'- 
^^6  Venta  de  la  Guia  -  -  -  -  - 
118  Venta  de  Guiliena  -  -  -  - 
122  Venta  del  Hambre  -  -  -  - 
118  Venta  d*j  la  Portuguesa-  - 

114  Venta  de  Poyos 

112  Venta  de  la  Ramera  -  -  - 
117   \'enta  de  la  Vazabona  -  - 

114  Vema  de  lo<  Ajos    -  -  -  - 
117  Venta  del  Duque     -  -  -  - 

111  VeotH  de  Meco     -  -  -  -  - 

122  Venia  de  K'oceda    -  -  -  - 

116  Venta  de  Pelay^nega*  -  - 

112  A'enta  de  Santa  Lucia    -  - 

109  Venta  de  Vald^ciba  -  •  • 

115  Verita  de  Vinatea    -  -  -  - 
115  Venta  2^jieva-r-  -----  '45I 

117  VehtasNuevaV  ----,'  i 
,118  Yentorrillo  de  las  Torres  de  ^ 

Locaz'  -  ----'-  .  V  -  ""^df 

1 23  Veriri    ♦ .-  -  . ,f  -  .  .  .  ,    ,7* 
V2t  Victoria'  l^-^'i'i  S.  .  ^<L   '65 

tM  Vigo S7 

122  ViUirtaifin  -.------. 

10^  \  iilafr.Hica  de  Guipuzcoa  - 
115  ViHalfaoLa  del   Panaid^  -' 
122  Vi.'latranca  del  Vierzo    -  - 
112  l^ldgrasA    ^ '-  -^^'-  -  -  u. 
122  Villalpando     ----,-. 

10^  Villarnejor -  -' 

110  Viilauueva  de  la  Cagnada 


30 
7-3 
50 
934 

6p 
81 
51§ 
50 

3r 

82| 
76 

75i 

23 
6^- 

i 

'86 
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Measured  roads    123  Villanueva  de  la  Gesta  -  -  90§ 

124  Villaodrigo .50 

118  Villaharta -  24^ 

114  Villfirde  Saz -  -  20^ 


122  Villar  de  Frades  -  -  -  - 
114  Villarcordo  de  Gabriel  - 
1S?1  Vllareal  de  Urrecha  -  - 

123  Villaquexida  ------ 

123  Villoria --- 

114  Viaaroz    -  -  -  -^  -  -  -  - 

113  Vinaja  --------- 

118  Visilto - 


X. 


118  Xerez  de  la  Frontera  -  -  -  103 


37 

37* 

75* 

48*" 

32 

88 
37i 


Pages 


Posting  leagues 


117   Xerez  de  los  Caballeros    -    69 


111  Yebevies 
115  Yecla-  - 
117  Yelves  - 


Y. 


Z. 


117  Zafra-_-  - 

112  Zanoajon  -__ 
124  Zaniora  -.-. 

113  Zuera-  -  -. 


IS 

52 
6f 


64 

42. 
60' 


,':^;The  roads  from  the  royal  residences  will  be  per- 
cefived  to  connnunicate  with  the  great  roads,— lead- 
ing northward  to  the  Pyrenees;  eastward  to  the 
Medittrranean  ;  by  the  south-west  to  Portugal; 
the  southward  to  Cadiz  and  the  rest  of  Andalusia  i 
by  the  south-east  to  Grenada  and  GiZ^rfl^/^^r;  by 
the  north-west  to  Biscay,  &c.;  and  eastward  to 
Leon,  GnVwia,  and  the  Jsturias.  The  alphabetical 
references  will  facilitate  examination  of  the  differ- 
eiit  routes  of  armies^ 

^  Before  the; miipfistfy ,  of  /Florida  Blanca  there 
was  no  road;  that  "vv'ould  aelmit  of  post-travelling; 
unless  on  horseback,  of  course  -no  such  thing  as  a 
public  coach;  nor,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
siicK  as  arose  from  the  active  patriotism  of  the 
inhabitants  in  certain  parts  and  the  convenience 
of.royalty,"was  there  a. regularly  good  road,  pas- 
sable at  all  seasons,  in  the  kingdom. 
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These  exceptions  consisted  of  the  road  through 
Gahcia  from  Pontevedra,  near  the  Bay  of  Vigo, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  Corogna  ;  another,  in 
the  north  of  Castile,  from  Reynosa  to  the  sea; 
those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay;  and  those  fronY  the 
Escurial,  Aranjuez,  &c.  to  the  metropolis. 

In  1792  that  excellent  one  approached  corhplie'- 
tion  which,  with  intervals,  extended  from  Irim 
and  Burgos  to  Madri<l ;  and  the  most  imporfafit 
one  in  Spain  that  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  which 
conjunctly  divided  "the  peninsula  from  north  ^  to 
south;  these  were  followed  by  stage-coached' aild*  ''''''''  ' 

post-horses,  and  relays  of  mulfes,  a' mode  of  tra^ 
veiling  exceedingly  rapidi  tulmn:  t  .b-jiKvil 

*'How  dreadful,  at  the  sar^e  time,  is  the  picture 
A^iich  is  'presented  of  admirable  roads,  formed, 
^mid  barren  plains,  as  in  the^asciles,  and  miser^'- 
ble  roads  passing  thibilgh  cbontries  fertile-  atirf 
industrious,  as  along  the  coasts  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia.  •  '  ''  ^  '•'^' '" 

To  the  martial  Enghshman  every  inducement' ^^"^*j^^^^^'*° 
is  offered  to  take  the  south  road,  across  the  Sierra 
Morena,  into  Andalusia,  Joining  Portugal  on  the 
west ;  and,  after  viewing  Cadiz,  pursue  his  course^ 
along  the '' coast  to  Gibraltdr,  and  thence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterraneati.  Cape-Trafalgar  too 
falls  within   this  course;^— who  would  not' there 
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Toledo  and  fifty 
jniles  round  Ma- 
drid. 


6etafe. 

llkecas. 


^^fp^J'    ^^^^^  ^^  exulting,, though   a   painful,   sigh,    and 
exclaim,  Palma  qui  meruit,  S^c.  ? 


In  this  course  the  first  object  of  importance  is 
the  city  of  Toledo,  which  is  a  day's  journey  from 
Madrid,  being  situated  on  the  right  biink  of  the 
Tagus  at  twelve  leagues  (48  English  miles)  from 
that  capitai,  and  seven  leagues  (or  28  English  miles) 
from  the  celebrated  royal  residence  of  Aranjuez. 

There  are,  however,  two  large  towns  of  much 
consideration  OR  the  way,  fire t  Getafe,  and  next  II- 
lescas,ofwhich  the  environs  are  fictile  and  well  cuW 
tivated,  though,  as  usual  in  Castile,  thereare  no  trees. 

By  the  road  from  Aranjuez  the  country  is  more 
|>ictur^que;  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Tagus 
in  this  part  assumes  a  stronger  torrent,  and  it* 
banks  devate  themselves  to  rocky  heights. 

The  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Goths,   and   the 
Spaniards   under   Charles  V.   all   regarded  Toledo 
'  w^ith  consideration,  and  embellished  it. 

The  cityis  entered  from  a  bridge  of  more  height 
than  strength,  which  represents  it  in  an  unfavoura- 
ble point  of  view,  for  the  streets  render  it  contemp- 
tibie,  though  dignified  by  the  title  of  imperialhyAU 
phonsoVI.and  pre-eminent  to  Burgos  in  the  cojtes^ 
and  also  notwithstanding  its  antient  monuments.  ^ 


•ToJeA). 
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It  is  buHt  upon  rocks  and  commanded  by  emi- 
nences, presenting  only  an   idea  of  sterility;  yet  j^^^^^^^ 
amid  these  precipices  are  found  delightful  retreats,  "^^^.^^ 
(cigai^raks,)  impervious  to  the  sun,   and  arq  not 
easily  quitted  when  once  explored. 

This  is  the  city  so  famous  for  the  temper  of 
sword -blades,  the  secret  of  hardening  which  is 
said  to  be  recovered ;  the  proof  is  by  striking  the 
blade  several  times  against  an  iron  head-piece, 
when  if  it  become  the  least  notched  it  is  re«» 
jected.* 

•  In  an  hour  of  leisure,  the  officer  of  taste  will  find  that  the 
architecture  of  the  town-house,  by  Dominico  Greco,  is  well 
worthy  attention,  for  the  towers  and  other  ornaments ;  its  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns ;  and  the  following  inscription  on  the  stair* 
«ase: — 

Nobles  discretos  varones. 
Que  gobernais  a  Toledo, 
En  aquestos  escalones 
Desechad  las  ahciones, 
Codicias,  amor,  y  mildo ; 
Porla'i  comunes  provechOi^ 
Dexad  los  particulares : 
Peres  vos  fizo  dios  pilarei 
De  t^n  altissimos  techos, 
EsUd  firmes  y  derechots. 

Noble  and  judicious  men,  who  govern  Toledo, 
Leave  your  passions  on  this  stair-case, 
Jjyrt,  fear,  ^d  the  desir«  of  gain. 
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bookil     .•.,$ilk-weavino:  sufficient   to    employ  nearly  one 

CHAP.  ri.  •  •'  J    TO  r     J  J 

^^tTP'^'TT^  tl)ousancl  people  was  established   by  cardinal  Lo- 

loledo and  fifty  ',    '  ^'       ^ 

M  d'-d^*^^       renzana,  among  the  other  good  works  to  which  he 
rousejd  the  native  indolence  of  Toledo.^ 

<i 
The, yillages  between  the  capital  and  Toledo 
havjs  been  meritioned.  There  are  some  objects  of 
importance,  within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  from 
IVIadricl,  which  also  nierit  particular  notice,  pre- 
vi(::)u$:  to  pursuing  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted.! 

For  the  public  benefit  forget  private  interest. 

Serve  God,  who  made  you  the  pillars  of  this  august  palace. 

Be  firm  and  upright. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  precious  sacred  monuments  jji 
Europe,  must  not  here  be  hyured  by  description.  There  are 
twenty-five  parish-churches,  besides  hospitals  and  pious  founda- 
tions. 

The  Alcazar,  the  annual  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings,  was 
restored  by  cardinal  Lorenzana,  the  enlightened  archbishop  of 
Toledo  for  more  than  twenty  years.''*'  '''■' 

In  a  chapel  here,  also  founded  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  divine 
service  is  celebrated  conformably  to  the  antient  Muzarabic  ritual, 
adhered  to  by  the  Christiairs  in  such  countries  as  were  occupied  by 
the  Moors. 

*  In  mid-day  the  houses  were  formally  closed  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  every  thing  Within  them  resigned  to  indolence. 

t  With  varipus  yet  imperfect  materials  before  him,  the  pre- 
sent writer  could  form  no  plaiy  whic^(i .  s^.emed  mpre  clear  for 
this  military  sketch  than  that  of,  imagining  two  circles  at  a  dk- 
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A  leasrue  from  Toledo,  where  the.Moorish  J^ino;s     book  l 
had  a   pleasure-house,  is  La   Huerta  del  Rev,  the   's-^'^v-^w^ 

'  ^  '^  Toledo  and  fifty 

kind's  earden,  a  charminsr  meadow,  on  the  banks  miles  round 

*       *  '  ^  Madrid. 

of  the  Tagus,  pretty  closely  planted  with   groups 
gf  trees. 

The  boast  of  the  Casa   del    Campo  is  similar;  ViiiaVidosa, 
Villa  Vicios?.,  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

San    Fernando,   something  more  -  distant,    had  g^  Fernando, 
the  manufacture   of  cloths,  which   still   bear  the 
name,    though    the  manufactory   is    removed'  to 
Guadalaxara,     It  now  receives  penitents  from  Ma- 
drid. 

About  the  same  distance  is  Loeches,  a  place  of  Leeches. 
an  interesting  nature,  from  the  church  of  a  small 
convent  of  nuns  containing    six  of  the  best  and 
largest  pictures  of  Rubens. 

Again,  four  or  five  leagues  from   the  Escurial,  Guisando. 
is  the  pass,  broken  into  a  chain  of  precipices  wnth 
deep  caverns,  and  a  stream  here  and  there  rushing 
along  its  bottom,  where   Guisando,  a  convent  of 

tance  of  fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  which  is 
centrally  situated ;  so  that  in  the  present  instance  the  reader  will 
be  supposed  to  pass  from  Toledo  eastward,  and  complete  the 
inner  circle  by  north  and  west  at  Aranjuez.  The  outer  circle,  on 
the  contrary,  quitting  the  confines  of  Portugal  and  Cadiz,  will 
proceed  eastward  and  by  north  to  its  completion  in  Galicia  and 
Leon :  these  circles,  however,  are  not  pretended  to  include  everjr 
interesting  object  within  their  course. 
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^fAp/^i/     Hieronomites,  placed  m,i4-way,  preserves  the'  mo- 
J^f'7>'7^  nument  called  Toro^  de  Guisando.     This .  U  formed 

Toie.do  and  htfy  .       ^  -  ■ 

mi^s,r<)uadjvjf.  |;jy  j-^^.^^  shapelcss  lumps  of  grauite,  supposed  to  bear 
the  inscriptions — Bellum  Cesaris  ct  pat  rice  eji 
magna  parte  cenfectum  fuit ;  S.  et  Cn.  Pompeii 
jfiliis  hie  in  a^ro  Bastetano  prqfiigatis ,  and  E.v- 
ercitus  Victor,  hostibus  effusis :  and  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  partizans  of  C^sar,  having  defeated 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  sacrificed  a  hundred  bulls, 
and  left  ithis  monument  of  their  victory, 
t  As  usual  Catholicism  assumed  this  rude  theatre 
of  Ethnic  fame ;  and  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
centuries  the  martyrs  of  repentance  sought  refuge 
in  the  same  caverns. 

But  such    martyrs   of  liberty   as  the   sons   of 
Pompey  possessed  not  the   means  of  a   generous 
and  warlike  nation  roused   to  preserve  itself  from 
bondage.* 
Soria.  Beyond  this,   in  the  bishopric  of  Soria,    eight 

leagues  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  fourteen  from 
Salamanca,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tempt  a 
diversion  from  our  course,  are  tbe  Batuescas,  two 
deep  vallies,  narrow  and  uncultivated,  scarcely 
a  league  in  length,  so  closed  by  groups  of  rocks 

*  This  appropriation  of  the  scene  of  the  Ager  Bastetanm 
opposes  that  of  the  Roman  historians,  who  plajoe.  the  dtfeat  of 
Pompey's  party  in  Andalufia. 
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and  trees,  that  the  sun  i&  hot  visible  in  winter;     •^^^^^,'- 
a  sjiiail  rivier  Jw^aters  theni;  vast  chasms  occur  in  i-'''^^'""'^. 

Filtj  miles        - 

the  vuriegattd  rocks,  wlojere  animals  of  all  kinds  "*"^"*  Ma4ri4. 
find  an  asyliini,  but  those  of  human  kind  the- 
leasiti.  Tiije  principal  habitation  is  a  convent  of 
bare  footed  cai*metites,  whose  ceils  are  almost  bu- 
ried iieneath  rock  and  shade.  A  perpetual  peace 
itJI^iii  well  'h6  imagined  there.  Tlic  district  is  en- 
tirely untr^qiiented,  no  road  leads  to  it,  the  shep- 
henls  trust  not  their  flocks  near  it;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  few  natives  speak  a 
language  by  corruption  their  own,  and  seldom 
quit  the  spot.  Hence  the  drea<lful  reports  of 
strange  sounds,  and  **  sights  unholy,"  w^hich  have 
spread  concerning  the  Batuescas,  furnished  plays 
and  romances,  and  occupied  even  philosophers  and 
divines. 

Xhe  gloom  of  this  scene  is  but  little  changed  in  Aviik 
approaching,  nearer  Madrid,  the  city  of  Avila, 
whose  thick  walls,  towers,  alcaza,  and  gothic  ca- 
thedral, with  its  dome,  announce  grandeur,  but 
whose  streets  present  only  poverty  and  depopula- 
tion. A  manufacture  of  cloths,  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  fell  into  deea^^ 

Avila  interests  us  from  the  establishment,  in 
17H9,  of  a  manufactory  of  cotton  cloths,  by  two 
Englishmen,   who,   notwithstanfling  their  heresy,  .^ 

in  three  years,  employed  seven  hundred  pei*sons,' 
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CHAP.  II.  '  7  r  */  J 

Jirr^'y^*-^  It  is  painful  to  find  that,  nevertheless,  the  manage- 

Tifty  miles  "  '  '  ^ 

roand  Madrid,  mentof  this  concem  was  transferred  toBettancourt, 
a  celebrated  French  mechanic,  and,;. as^  liberally 
observed  by  his  countryman  Bourgoing,  gained 
nothing  by  the  change.  Little  of  it  remained  a 
few  .years  since. 

Aicaia.  Alcala  is  somewhat  more  active  ;  it  is  long  and 

narrow,  but  well  built  and  clean;  has  many 
churches  and  convents,*  and  is  without  the  repul- 
sive appearances  of  Castilian  poverty.  •  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  it  and  Madrid  is  very 
agreeable ;  as  the  village  of  Canillejas,  singularly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens. 

Near  the  centre,  between  Alcala  and  the  capi- 
tal, the  Henares  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge, 

t^^T^^  *!""'  which  leaves  on  its  right  the  military  quarters  of 
Legonas  and  Vicalvaro,  where  were  usually  sta- 
tioned the  Walloon  guards  and  the  Spanish  regi- 
ment. 

Torrejon.  Torrcjon  succccds ;    beyond  which  is   another 

stone  bridge  over  the  Tajote,   a  small  river,    as' 
usual  in  Spain,  exhausted  in  summer,  but  whose 
banks  are  shaded  with  trees. 

Guadaiascara.        Four  Icagu^s  farther  than  Alcala  is  the  city  of 

....  ) 

*  Cardinal  Ximenes  founded  the  utiiversity,  to  which  he  in- 
vited scholars  for  the  preparation  of  the  Biblia  CompluteTUia,- '  ■    4 


^ 


4 
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Guadalascara,  on  an  cmmence,  whence  a  fine  road     book  l 

'  '  CHAP.    II. 

leads  to  a  miserable  villao'e.     Hence  to  Grajanejos  v^-^-yp^^ 

■^  FiiXy  miles 

thje  soil  is  barren  and  stony,  and  the  road  bad  in  round  Madrid- 
hot  weather.     The  prospect,  however,  is. pleasing, 
of  a  small  narrow,  but  highly  cultivated,  valley. 
;  Eujerraval  is  a  miserable  village,  surrounded  by  Buj^rrava!.^ 
ropkjSi,  ^two  leagues  fiom  Sigucnza.; 

The.  a-p  pea  ranee  of  the  country;  [improves,  on  ap- 
proachiiig  Fuencaliente,  a  village  in  a  bottom.,  on  Fuencaiiente. 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  in  front  of  which,  on  one 
of  the  surrounding  walls,  is  the  chief  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celi.  In  this  neighbourhood 
are  some  fine  houses,  verdure,  and  fields  of  hemp, 
meadows  with  cattle,  and  cultivated  plains. 

The  hamlet  of  Londares,  nor  the  village,  built  Londares. 
by  the  bishop  of  Siguenza,  claim  attention;  but 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  no  great  distance,  is  an 
old  castle,  .worthy  of  the  utmost  grandeur  of  the  oid  Foit. 
feudal  system,  and  which  must  formerly  have  had 
an  important  military  destination. 

The  road  throuo'h  the  north-eastern  extremitv 
of  New  Castile  is  intersected  by  abrupt. windings 
and  broken  precipices,  of  a  terrific  effect.  Arcos,  Arcos. 
the  last  town  in  the  province,  and  one  of  thirteen 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Medina  CeU,"^  is  poor, 
but  finely  situated.  For  the  three  leagues  .which 
separate  it  from  Monreal,  another  wretched  town, 
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Fifty  miles 


in  rums,  and  the  first  in  Arragon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  approaches  to  the  Bernardine  monastery 
««,;id  Madrid,    ^f  Huesta,    the  country   and   roads   are   equally 
fi'ightful. 

At  a  league  distant,  on  an  eminence,  is  the  old 

Mwcti.  family  castle  of  the  Arizas,  proprietors  of  Monreal, 
and,  in  the  valley  beneath,  an  elegant  modern  re- 
sidence. The  river  Xalon  flows,  and  forms  a 
cascade  near  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge. 

The  road  now  rapidly  descends,  but  is  good  as 

c«tiva.         far  as  Cetiva ;  thence  to  Bubierce,  romantically 
situated   among   rocky  eminences,   it    is    charm-' 
ing,  between  two  rows  of  hills.     At  the  foot  of 
those  on   the  right,  the  Xalon  waters  a  valley  in 
high  cultivation. 

At«ea.  The  next  stage  is  Ateca,  a  village,  surrounded 

with  fertile  vineyards.*     The  valley  then  becomes 
broader,  and  is  still  cultivated  to  Calatuyd.     Irri- 


*  The  British  soldier,  who  shall  yet  one  day,  with  generous  hopes 
ind  an  animated  front,  traverse  this  spot,  will  liave  other  views  and 
.eoo".iv  jHisiiSfess  than  imdulgence  in  the  hev^mge  of  his  temperate  and 
y^^  r^^%\.\  It  wqW4  r)ot>  however,  be  J4?t  tp.pnjit  the  mention  of 
ih,^  nvW,  pleasant,  and  wholesome,  wine  of  At^ca,  called  Ce» 
rinana,  in  colour  something  like  t|;ie  eyes  of  £^  partridge ;  ber 
cause,  throughout  the  vicinity,  there  is.  no  other  but  what  b 
bhick,  thick,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health. 
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gation,  from  the  Xalon,  of  the  adjacent  lands,  and 
©.ther  marks  of  laudable  industry,  are  apparent. 

rouad  MadrnL 

The  city  of  Calatayud  is  incrusted  in  the  midst  Caiatayud. 
of  a  chain  of  rugged  and  uncouth  rocks,  which 
disfigure  tlie  pleasing  landscape:  to  the  souths 
however,  it  bares  itself  and  descends  into  the 
richest  part  of  the  valley ;  it  contains  only  1500 
houses,  but  ten  parish-churches  and  fifteen  con* 
vents,  some  remarkable  for  size  and  magnificence.* 
Near  it  the  Xiloca  falls  into  the  Xalon. 

The  country  now  becomes  unequal.     Fresno  is  Fresno. 
8it«ated  in  a  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  valley.: 
an    elevation   discovers   Almunia,  sunounded  by  Aimum*. 
vineyards,  olives,  and  figs,  intei*spersed  with  hemp 
and  maize,  the  property  of  don  d'Aranda. 

Heath  and  1  a  naked  country  succeed  to ;  this 
delightful  picture,  crowned  by  the  miserable  Vein 
ta  de  la  Ramera.  It  extends  even  to  Saragossa^  RanM*.. 
wbich  is  seen  at  half  a  league  distanoe  h&fond 
the  last  stage  but  one,  on  the  road  to  it>  the 
Muela. 

Of  Saragossa    the    institutions   of    every  kind  Saragom  ' 

•  Who,  during  the  shortest  halt,  would  forget  to  look  around 
kirn  here  for  the  antient  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of  the  witty,  the 
«legant,  and  the  unfortunate^  Martial. 
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^-^'V''^^  edifices  are  tvv^o   cathedrals,  the  chxirch  de  la  Sen, 

Fifty  miles 

jwmd  Madrid,  of  a  majcstic  simplicity,  and  that,  so  famous  in 
Catholicism,  of  Nuestra  Smora  del  Pildt.^  '-inc 
latter,  though  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,,  has  been  justly  described  as  a 
gloomy  edifice,  crowded  :  witlv  orriamients,  h\  a 
wretched  taste.  The  arches,  how^ever,  have  been 
recently  painted  in  fresco;  by  the  two  brothers 
Bay  en,  and  Don  Francisco  Goya,  three  natives 
of  Saragossa. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Eugracia  are  deposited 
the  ashes  of  several  martyrs  of  persecuting  em^ 
perors,  over  whom  silver  lamps  were  ordained  to 
burn  day  and  night. 

The  Casa  de  la  Misericordia  is,  however,  of 
much  more  immediate  importance.  In  it  beneficial 
philanthropy  does  not  violate  the  general  order  of 
society. 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  1792,  under  the 

auspices  of  Don  Ramon   Pignatelli,  the   founder 

of  the  canal  of  Arragon.     Unfriended  youth  of 

both  sexes  without  the  means  of  subsistence  are 

^     '"'    here  maintained  and  employed.    They  C^fd  \vool 

I ••?*  There  is  a  foolish  tale  of  this  church,  full  6f  vain  egotism, 
told  hy  the  cardinal  Retz,  in  his  memoirs :— in  which  he  wat 
taken  for  the  king  of  England,  Charles  II.  &c. 
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of  an  inferior  quality,  wii^l  silk,  and  spin;  they    ^^^f^^,/; 
also  weave  some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cambists,   '^^^^^^y^^ 
and  even  silks.*        ...  ^^vo^.r   .  .lA'ni       ^o^^^^-^'^- 

Several  regiments  are  also  clothed  from  some 
manufactories  of  Saragoss^.   [-j    ^w    y^ 

There  is  he/e.  a  small  univ.ersity,;  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  a  patriotic  i  society  for  tb^  .encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  plantations;  schools  for 
the  mathematics  and  commerce,  and  in  short  ^for 
every  branch  of  education. 

Saragossa,  says  Bourgoing,  with  a  sort  of  pro- 
phetic expectation,  is  awakening  out  of  her  le- 
thargy and  about  to  become  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  Arragon. 

Of  Arragon  generally,  so  much  cannot  be  said, 
many  of  its  towns  and  villages  have  disappeared, 
notwithstanding  the  honourable  figure  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  made  in  the  liistory 
of  free  governments. 

Around   the   citv   of  Huesca,    twelve    leasiues  Hue«ca. 
from   Saragossaj    the.  district    is  remarkably  fer- 
tile. 

That  which  surrounds   Tarragona,    at   thirteen 

♦  The  greater  part  of  these   persons,  however,  (and  there  are  Valuable  hint  to 

here  seven   hundred,)  work  for  the   manufacturers  of  the   citv.  charitable  insti- 

■^      tutioas  in  Eng- 
for  the  wise  founder  was  sensible  that  without  this  precaution  land. 

the  manufactures  of  charitable  institutions  would  retard,  instead 

of  promoting,  industry. 
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leagues  distant,  k  well  supplied  wich  Wdod  arid 

^.^     .,  water. 

Fifty  niil^ 

roa«d  Madrid^  Terruel,  between  Saras:ossa  and  Vakntia,  calli 
M^  mention,  from  the  history  of  tvro  Im'^ers  bu* 
ried  in  one  of  its  churches,  and  consecrated  by 
Poetry  to  Fame :  the  plain,  however,  which  sur- 
rounds both  it  and  Albarracia  is  fertile  and  beaiH 
tifiiL 

Daroca,  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  oA 
the  banks  of  the  Xilocfi,  is  6ften  exposed  to  itd 
inundations.  A  subterraneous  passage,  of  consi- 
derable extent,  was  therefore  made  for  a  vent  t6 
the  waters. 

Canal  of  Ana-  An  object  of  mbfc  crxte'ttsiv^  iiftpf^ftance,  how- 
ever, is  the  canal  of  Arragon,  one  of  the  Chief 
master-pieces  of  Spanish  industry,  of  which  many 
vague  details  have  appeared,  and  the  following 
will  not  be  asserted  as  the  best. 

The  formation  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  which 
ewes  its  origin  to  Charles  V.  and  its  furtheraikie 
to  Ramon  Pignatelli,  has  great  claims  to  intelli- 
gence, solidity,  and  magnificence.  It!  is  tb  be 
twenty-six  great  leagues  in  length,  from  Tudela 


•  The  oil  of  Arragon,  mild,  nutritive,  and  of  excellent  fi*- 
Tour>  forms  its  chief  source  of  wealth.  SftnagOBsa  has  several 
•live-mills,  of  considerable  advantage, 

.5 
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SasbaoTO.      Its    least    depth    nine    feet,    and   the     bookl 

&  r  '  CHAP.   II. 

largest  barks  upon    it  carry  near  3000  quintals.  ^T^^^^J^^*^ 
It  requires   thirty-four  locks,    of  which   none    is  round  Madrid, 
necessary  between  Tudela  and  Saragossa  ;  but,  from 
thence  to  Sasbago,  where  it  enters  the  Ebro,  the 
elevation  of   ground  renders  them   indispensable. 
Each  lock  costs  200,000  reals. 

Sarias  also  are  necessary  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water  (almanaras  de  desague)  ;  cuts,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  (almenaras  de  riego)  ; 
small  aqueducts  over  rivers,  (alcantarillas)^  under 
which  pass  the  roads ;  and  superficial  currents  (coi^- 
rientes  superficiales),  to  carry  the  torrents  over  the 
surface  of  the  canal,  after  depositing  the  stones, 
mud,  and  gravel  which  accompany  them. 

Five  bridges  are  requisite  between  Galicia  and 
the  Bocals,  first  of  wood,  permanently  of  brick. 

The  canal  can  be  constantly  furnished  with  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch; 
and  it  may  be  drained  in  four  or  five  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  it ;  the  sluices  are  opened  at 
the  same  instant,  and  the  waters  rush  into  the 
Ebro. 

The  cut  made  from  this  rivei:  below  Tudela  for 
the  canal  does  not  perceptibly  diminish  its  waters, 
and  at  Sartago  the  Ebro  itself  becomes  navigable 
to  the  sea. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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^.V^^^^^    riouslv  improved  bv  it,  was  such  as  early  to  main- 
Fifty  niues  o         I  tj       '  ./ 

round  Madrid.      ^[^^  J^S  progress. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  SoiTero,  where  are  great 
depots  of  corn,  timber,  and  iron,  the  canal  passes 
within  half  a  league  from  Saragossa.  Within  little 
more  than  a  league  and  a  ^f  above  and  below  that 
city  are  ten  fine  locks,  to  which  it  descends  from  a 
large  basin. 

At  no  great  distance  is  an  aqueduct  of  hewn 
stone,  7 1 0  fathoms  in  length,  over  the  Xalon,  which 
cost  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  reals. 

At  the  Canaleta,  the  old  canal  for  irrigating  the 
soil,  cut  from  the  Xalon,  proceeds  through  a  fine 
stone  bridge  over  the  new  canal,  and  proceeds  east- 
Ward  towards  Lucena. 

'  Extensive  works  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inequality  and  roughness  of  the  ground  at  Gallier, 
a  village  on  an  arid  eminence  near  a  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  which  approaches  the  canal  at  a  small  dis- 
tance; and  a  little  lower  down  it  is  carried,  by  a 
tunnel  of  masonry  begun  under  Charles  V.  through 
some  very  high  hills. 

Half  a  league  below  Gallier  the  Ebro  appears 
again;  and,  beyond  its  left  bank,  the  village  of 
Tauste  and  its  canal. 

Approaching  the  Bocal  the  canals  commence, 
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divided  by  a  small  island ;  that  on  the  right  being     ^^^f^^^^; 
the  canal   of  Charles  Y.  and  on  the  left   that   of  ^)i^^^:^ 

iiUv  miles 
TaUSte.  round  Madrid. 

On  approaching  the  bridge  of  Formigales,  of  a 
single  arch,  the  canal  presents  a  fine  sheet  of 
water;  its  first  outlet  (almenara  de  desague)  is 
here.  Below  Formigales  is  the  bridge  of  Val- 
verde. 

The  canal  commands,  at  two  leagues  from  the 
Bocal,  a  vast  fertile  plain ;  and,  having  passed  the 
antient  castle  of  ]\Iallen,  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre. 

At  the  Bocal,  a  quarter  of  a  league  beyond  For- 
migaleS;  the  Ebro,  restrained  by  a  dyke,  118  fa- 
thoms long  by  17  broad,  enters  the  bed  of  the 
canal  gradually  by  eleven  inlets.  Here,  at  a  com- 
manding point  of  view,  is  the  grand  depot  of  the 
works,  residence  of  the  governor,  &c. 

The  canal  of  Tauste,  much  calculated  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  has  been  suffered  to  remain ; 
nor  is  the  Ebro  entirely  useless  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  improvements. — True  judgement 
does  not  disdain  its  humblest  means  in  the  presence 
of  its  highest  advantages. 

The  village  of  Fontellas,  on  an  eastern  eminence 
adjoining  the  canal,  is  crossed  in  the  way  to  Tu- 
dela,  the  principal  town  of  Navarre,  whose  roads 
are  excellent. 

l2 
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This  object,  always  interesting  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  has  led  us,  however,  beyond  the 
round  Madrid,  prescribed  course,  and  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
Castile,  \<^ithout  halting,  before  we  approach  Aran- 
juez,  the  beautiful  royal  residence,  from  which  wc 
are  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Spain. 

On  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  the  massy, 
wide,  and  long,  bridge  of  Toledo  may  be  avoided, 
and  a  circuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  saved,  when 
the  Manzanares  is  very  low,  by  crossing,  at  a 
small  bridge,  the  unfinished  canal  by  which 
that  river  and  the  Tagus  were  intended,  under 
the  administration  of  Grimaldi,  to  have  been 
united. 

Its  revenues,  arising  from  a  few  mills,  are  in- 
sufficient for  its  support:  its  expenses  in  locks, 
bridges,  &c.  are  great. 

The  Manzanares  is  fordable  a  little  farther  on. 
The  Xarama  flows  along  the  hills  which  form 
the  northern  side  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aran- 
juez! 
Aranjuez.  Evcry  thing  now   annnounces  approach  to  the 

rural  solitude  of  royalty.  The  aspect  of  Castile 
is  changed.  Sheltered  beneath  umbrageous 
shade,  and  traversing  meads  enamelled  with 
flowers,  or  parterres  variegated  with  colours  and 
perfumes,  enriched  every  where  by  the  prospect 
of  a  luxurious    vegetation,    no   rougher    sounds 
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awake  the  ear   than   the  rushing  of  waterfalls  and    ^^^fl^n!* 
the  gentle  murmur  of  ripphng  floods.     The  Tagus,  ^^JJ^^J^^ 
entering  the  valley  at  the  east  end,  winds  along  it  ro^^Madnd. 
for  nearly  two  leagues,  before  its  conflux  with  the 
Xarama,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

It  falls  not  within  the  present  plan  to  give 
way  to  all  the  charms  of  description  which  have 
been  felt  or  feigned  of  this  royal  retreat,  in  which 
all  the  luxuriance  and  serenity  of  nature  is  inter- 
mingled  with  peculiar  delights  of  art.  The  form- 
ation of  the  village  on  a  plan  of  Grimaldi,  framed, 
during  a  diplomatic  residence  at  the  Hague,  upon 
the  Dutch  model,  the  streets  composed  of  neat 
houses,  lined  with  broad  trees  and  streams  of 
water,  however  inconsistent  with  the  scene,  are. 
not  unpleasing.* 

*  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  sketch  gi\  en  of  this  interest- 
ing spot  by  Boargoing,  who  seems  to  have  revelled  in  its  ut- 
most enjoyment. 

On  arriving  at  Madrid,  (says  he,)  we  pass  through  a  circular 
enclosure,  called  Las  Doce  Calles,  from  the  twelve  alleys  wliich 
diverge  from  it.  One  of  these  alleys  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
Ijos  Huertas,  a  va?rt  orchard,  where  "we  may  admire  the  astonish- 
ing fertility  of  the  soil  of  Aranjuez.  If  we  wish  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  cultivation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  not  less  luxuriant,  we 
may  take  the  road  towards  Toledo  and  visit  the  Campo  Flamenco, 
so  called,  without  doubt,  because  it  resembles  the  fine  gardens 
of  Flanders.  We  must. not  neglect  the  C^r/zjo,  another  enclo- 
feure,  surrounded  with  an  open  railing,  where  the  soil,  cultivated 
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A  curious  specimen  of  military  equitation  said 
to   be  practised  by  Cbarles  IV,    when   prince  of 


ro4nd  Madrid.    Asturias,  must  not  be  omitted. 


with  particular  care,  repays  with  usury  the  efforts  of  the  agri- 
culturist, and  those  of  the  king,  who  has  here  planted  slips  of 
vines,  from  different  places  in  the  kingdom. 

Lastly,  the  Huerta  de  Valencia  e^thibits  some  successful  attempts 
at  cultivation,  and  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
Besides  fields  of  hemp,  artificial  meadows,  and  vineyards,  we 
here  find  plantations  of  chesnuts,  and  a  building  consecrated  to 
the  labours  of  the  silk-worm.  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  and 
best  kiiown  among  the  plantations  of  Aranjuez,  is  the  falle  de  Iti 
Reyna,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  back-bone.  It  pursues,  for 
nearly  half  a  league,  a  direction  from  east,  to  west,  and  is  termi- 
nated at  a  stone  bridge  thrown  over  the  Tagus.  It,  then  pro- 
ceeds for  no  less  a  distance,  and  ends  at  another  bridge  upon  the 
same  river,  the  sinuosities  of  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
the  imagination,  through  a  valley  shadowed  with  shrubs  and 
large  trees,  which  conceal  its  course  at  intervals  from  our  view. 
Behind  one  of  these  thick  curtains  is  hidden  a  cascade^  the  noise 
of  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  only  interruption 
to  the  tranquiUity  that  reigns  in  this  solitary  spot.  It  has  for  its 
object  to  draw  away  from  the  Tagus  part  of  its  waters.  The 
Strm  of  this  river,  thus  tiimed  from  its  bed,  flows  into  a  deep  ar- 
tificial channel^  and  proceeds  to  refresh  some  of  the  plantations 
of  Aranjuez,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants ;  but 
the  shade  and  the  verdure  suddenly  cease,  and  Bothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  bare  hills  surrounding  the  valley,  and  which  art 
tjonceaied  from  the  view, .  in  order  to  prevent  the  frame  from 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  picture.     At  the  foot  of  these  hills  are 
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This  was  the  Parejas.  A  squadron  of  horse,habitecl     ^^^^  ^/' 
m  the  antient  Spanish  niilitarv  costume,  formed  four  ^y^^^"^"*^^ 

^  >■  ^  Fitty  nines 

louud  Madrid. 


tbe  king's  stables,  where  the  breed  of  Spanish  horses  still  keeps 
up  its  antient  beautv. 

The  king  attaches  much  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
stud  at  Aranjuez  ;  the  embarrasments  of  the  war,  however,  sus- 
pended the  care  which  this  estabhshment  requires;  but,  in  1796, 
a  council  was  appointed  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  under  th^ 
tJtle  of  Supreme  Junta  of  Equitation.  The  stud  at  Aranjuez 
contains,  at  present,  about  four  hundred  mares  and  twenty  stal- 
lions; besides  these,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  parti- 
cularly fond  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  cavalry,  keeps 
here,  on  his  own  account,  eighteen  stallions  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mares.  Aranjuez  has  also  a  stud  of  mules,  for  the  court 
is  not  inclined  to  dispense  entirely  with  these  animals,  ignoble, 
perhaps,  but  yet  serviceable,  and  which  have  also  their  particu- 
lar description  of  beauty.  Under  the  same  roof  witli  the  stal- 
lions eighty  male  asses  are  kept,  and  three  hundred  beautiful  mares 
are  exclusively  set  apart  for  them. 

Leaving  these  stables  upon  our  left  we  enter  upon  the  great 
alleys  leading  into  tlie  Calle  dc  la  Rej/na. 

The  trees  we  have  mentioned  are  not  the  only  embellishments 
of  this  valley  :  upon  the  right  hand  it  is  bordered  with  shrubs 
and  underwood,  which  render  its  regularity  more  pleasing. 
Here,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  peaceably  bounded  the 
numerous  herds  of"  deer,  against  which  his  successor  has  de- 
clared war.  But  the  chief  decoration  of  the  Calle  de  la  Reyiia  is 
the  garden  of  Primavera,  or  of  spring.  Under  Charles  III.  it 
extended  only  a  thousand  paces  along  one  side  of  the  Calk  de  la 
Rei^na.  Charles  IV.  carried  it  forward  along  the  whole  of  this 
alley  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
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in  front  and  twelve  deep  :  the Jiles,  being  led  by 
riftT^/iiT^     ^^^  prince,  his  two  brothers,  and  a  noble,  dad  in 


round  Madrid. 


Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  garden,  during  the 
season  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  here  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  valley  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance  ;  nor  are  the  use- 
ful articles  of  cultivation  neglected.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, of  every  description,  prosper  here.  Clumps  of  trees  op- 
pose their  hospitable  shade  against  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
Odoriferous  shrubs  perfume  the  morning  gale,  and  the  balmy 
vapours  they  exhale  descend  again  at  sun-set,  to  heighten  the 
charms  of  the  evening  promenades !  It  is  only  twenty  years 
since  the  whole  ground,  between  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  of 
the  Primavera  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  was  uncultivated  and 
over-run  with  weeds.  The  present  king,  when  prince  of  the 
Asturias,  took  possession  of  it,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  the  whole  valley.  Verdant  lawns, 
shrubs,  and  parterres,  have  supplanted  useless  trees ;  serpentine 
walks  lead  through  these  new  treasures  of  vegetation.  From  one 
spring  to  the  other,  we  see  a  vast  blooming  garden  displaying  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of  productions.  A  small 
dock-yard  has  been  preserved  in  this  enclosure,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Tagus  by  a  gentle  slope.  Here  ship-building  is 
carried  on  in  miniature,  and  this  little  navy  has  its  carpenters  and 
sailors.  Farther  on  is  a  kind  of  harbour,  defended  by  a  battery 
adapted  to  the  situation.  Some  gondolas  are  anchored  under  its 
protection,  and  small  frigates  elegantly  decorated,  which  return 
the  salutes  of  the  artillery  in  the  harbour.  The  noise  of  these 
discharges,  the  cries  of  *he  sailors  occupied  in  manoeuvring  the 
vessels^  and  the  sight  of  the  streamers  and  flags  floating  in  the 
wind,  excite  an  idea  that  we  are  present  at  the  games  of  Mars 
and  Neptune. 

Aranjuez  aflibrds  every  kind  of  entertainment  to  be  found  at  a 
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the  creat  courts  of  the  castle,  accompanied  by  "--^^v-^^ 
trumpets  and  kettle-ilrums,  and  preceded  by  ele-  rouud  Madrid, 
gantly  diessed  grooms  leading  spare  horses  richly 
caparisoned.  They  then  broke  their  ranks,  sepa- 
rated and  formed  again,  galloped  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  court,  and  occasionally  crossed  diago- 
nally, displaying  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  appearance. 

It  was  an  endeavour  to  recal  the  tournaments  of 
antient  chivalry,  but  tame  indeed  was  it  in  corn- 
country  retreat ;  hunting,  fishing,  walking,  aud  riding.  No  where 
can  it  be  more  delightful  to  enjey  the  pleasure  of  wandering, 
either  with  book,  in  hand  among  the  shrubberies,  or  of  riding  on. 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage  through  the  alleys,  which  extend  far- 
ther than  the  eye  can  reach.  Formerly,  deer  and  even  wild  boars 
were  seen  peaceably  walking  in  the  street-,  and  you  would  have 
taken  them  for  domestic  animals.  BuSalces,  brought  from  Na- 
ples, perform  the  office  of  beasts  of  burden.  I  have  also  seen  a 
few  robust  camels  patiently  submit  to  laborious  drudgery  at  Aran- 
juez,  but  they  were  not  long  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  fo- 
reign climate.  At  the  same  perioj  two  zebras  and  two  gua- 
nacos  were  to  be  seen  sporting,  as  if  in  their  native  country,  in 
a  meadovv  contiguous  to  the  road,  while  an  elephant  with  his 
unwieldy  form  stalked  peaceably  along,  amidst  the  carious  spec- 
tators, who  thronged  to  behold  him.  It  is  thus  that  sovereigns 
ihould  expose  openly  to  view  the  foreign  animals  which  they 
keep  locked  up  in  their  menageries,  with  the  exception  of  thosft 
whose  ferocity  might  render  them  dangerous  if  unchained. 
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La  Mancha. 


parison  with  those  brilliant  and  charming  enter- 
tainments. 

Experiments  in  gunnery  form  another  prominent 
amusement  of  Charles  IV.  in  this  retreat,  at  the 
Huerto  de  Valencia ;  and  in  horticulture  in  a  gar- 
den partly  bounded  by  the  Tagus,  but  here  Nature 
has  left  little  to  be  done. 

The  palace  is  not  only  handsome,  but  it  has  been 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  St.  Ildefonso.* 

Here  also  is  the  church  of  San  Pascual,  belong- 
ing to  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  two  others ; 
and,  what  is  very  necessary,  an  excellent  royal  hos- 
pital for  every  disease;  for  with  all  its  charms  Aran- 
juez  is  not  healthy,  arising,  as  supposed  by  some, 
from  the  vapours  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The 
httle  town  of  Ocana,  on  the  neighbouring  heights, 
is  therefore  much  sought  in  autumn,  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  royal  residence. 

Ocana  is,  however,  more  famed  for  its  cavalry 
riding-school,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Ri- 
cardos.  It  is  two  leagues  from  Aranjuez,  and  by 
it  we  return  to  the  southern  direction,  which  has 
been  prescribed,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz. 

The  plains  of  La  Manchaf  now  exhibit  them- 


i- 


*  It  has  good  pictiues  by  Guide,  Guercino,  Lanfranc,  Poussin, 
and  Mengs. 

t  The  country  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  exploits,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  pointed  out,  and  the  incidents  traditionally  told.     The 
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selves  wjth  a  desolate  aspect,   yet  who  does  not     book  l 

CHAP.  II. 

warm  at  the  recollection  of  Cervantes  !    as  well  as    ^^-"'•v''^'-^ 

Madrid  to  Cadiz 

every  labourer  and  female  peasant  in  the  country,  southern  road. 
who  yet  deliglit  to  recount  hi^  history. 

El  Vizo  furnishes  garters  made  by  tiie  young  Eivizo. 
women,  of  the  finest  wool,  dyed  of  several  colours, 
and  ornamented  with  witty  devices,  which  are  in 
much  request;  but  not  so  much  as  a  player  on  the 
gtritar,  or  a  singer  of  seguidillas.  The  peasant,  in 
the  dress  of  Sancho,  with  a  broad  leathern  girdle,  ' 
Ustonishes  by  his  skill,  as  much  as  the  women  by 
their  meneo,  a  rapid  dance  of  the  most  voluptuous 
kind.  The  seguidilla  resembles  the  English  ballad 
of  former  times.  La  Mancha,  where  peopled,  is 
the  most  hght-hearted  province  of  Spain.^' 

The  cinnabar- mine  of  Almaden  need  here  only  Aimaden. 
be  mentio^ned. 

Guardia  has  littk  to  boast  except  its  church. —  Guardia. 
Terhbkque  has    1500  houses  and  some  industry,  ^embie  ne 
The  next  stage  (Canada  de  la  Hisruera)  contains  no  Canada  de  la 

°     ^        ^  t3  /  Higuera. 

Other  house  than  its  wretched  inn.      Saltpetre  is 
procured  in  this  country. 

fidelity  of  Cervantes  in  manners  and  history  is  acknowledged  by 
every  traveller. 

*  It  may  be  permitted  to  mention  here  that  the  wine,  formerly 
a  good  deal  drunk  in  England,  of  the  colour  of  a  fine  ruby,  is 
made  at  El  Vizo  and  at  Val  de  Penas,  five  leagues  distant  The 
latter,  rather  superior,  served  the  king  of  Spain's  table. 
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^cn?F^iu         Madridejos  succeeds,  with  its  alley  of  white  elms 
Tk^f^^^r   ^^^  small  clusters  of  trees  :    then  Puerto  la  Piche, 
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sputhem  road.    ^  Small  villa2:e  at  the  foot  of  two  hills. 


Madridejos. 


ViUalta. 


Manzanares. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Crossing, 
Puerto  la  Piche.  i^y  r^  long  and  narrow  stone  bridge,  the  Guadiana 
in  its  fenny  course*  to^Estremadura,  to  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  and  the  sea,  we  arrive  at  Villalta, 
where  are  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons. 

Five  long  leagues  beyond  it  is  Manzanares,  a  con- 
siderable but  not  very  elegant  town,  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  carbineers. 

At  two  leagues  distant  are  the  domains  of  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  a  name  equally  celebrated 
in  the  art  of  war  and  in  political  economy,  who  re- 
ceived from  his  monarch  places,  employments,  and 
honours,  because  in  his  own  concerns,  as  a  grandee, 
he  had  shewn  himself  peculiarly  fitting  for  them. 

Next  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief  town  of  those  do- 
mains is  Almoradiel,  a  small  village  which  is  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  in 
which,  with  little  variation,  a  gloomy  monotony 
prevails. 

Yevenez,  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Aranjuez, 
is  celebrated  as  a  royal  chase,  for  the  olive-planta- 
tions of  its  beautiful  and  spacious  valley ;  for  the  old 

*  At  the  little  village  of  Villa  Harta,  it  has  been  pretended 
that  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  becomes  subterraneous.  Geogra- 
phers have  ascertained  that  it  does  noi,  but  is  concealed  by  high 
mountains  and  other  localities. 


AIiDoradieU 


Yttenez. 
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castle  of  Consuegra,  rising  from  the  summit  of  a     book  i. 
chain  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  town  of  ^— -V-^-^' 

,  .     .  ^ladrid  to  Cadiz 

tnat  name,  contammg  1500  houses.*     The  embel-  ^^uthemroad, 
lishment  of  the  environs  of  Consuegra  is  a  monu-  Consuegia. 
ment  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel. 

Previously  to  taking  leave  of  La  IVlancha,  its  ca- 
pital, Ciudad  Real,  antiently  the  chief  seat  of  the  CiudadReai. 
holy  fraternity,  (Santa  HermandadJ  placed  here 
to  clear  the  country  of  robbers,  ought  not  to  escape 
notice  ;  nor  Almoyra,  another  town  with  3000  in-  Aimojra. 
habitants,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  four 
leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  country  here  is  en- 
tirely a  pastoral  desert. 

The  Sierra  Morena  approaches,  with  gloom  in  its  sierra  Moren*. 
aspect  and  terror  in  its  name.  Travellers  formerly 
proceeded  westward  to  the  Black  Forest,  and,  after 
having  passed  the  town  of  Viso,  ascended  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  the  Puerto  del  Rey,  one  of  its 
most  rugged  and  uneven  precipices.  Let  us  return 
the  compliment  of  a  Frenchman  to  the  Eno-lish 
estabhshment  of  Avila,  by  giving  its  due  praise  to 
the  road  of  Le  Maur,  and  offering  it  as  an  incite- 
ment to  the  frequent  employment  of  this  depart- 
ment of  military  duty,  the  most  pleasing  union  of 
military  policy  with  political  economy. 

AL  Le  Maur,   long  attached    to   the  corps   of 

•  It  belonged  lo  the  grand  prior/  of  Malta, 
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Madrid  to  Cadiz 
southern  road. 


Dispenaperos. 


Spanish  engineers,  was  employed,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  count  Florida  Blanca,  in  1799,  to  render 
practical  this  difficult  though  much -frequented 
pass,  and  he  constructed  one  of  the  finest  roads 
in  Europe ;  he  faced  the  dechvities  with  masonry, 
and  erected  walls,  breast-high,  to  protect  the  tra- 
veller from  the  broken  precipices,  adapting  himself 
to  nature  by  bridges  or  archways  as  necessary, 
and  projecting  a  useful  collection  of  the  waters 
which  streamed  through  the  valleys  into  a  canal. 
The  rocks  overtop  Dispenaperos  ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the   mountains,    a  cluster  of  cottages,  is  Las 

Las  Correderas.     CorrcdcraS. 

La  Carolina.  La  Carolina,  a  modern  town,  is  the  capital  of  the 

colonies  of  the  Sierra  IMorena,  which  shared  in 
the  disgrace  of  their  patron,  Don  Pablo  Olivede. 
Their  means  of  support  were  too  tardy,  and  taxes 
too  prematurely  levied;  the  people  therefore  emi- 
grated, and  the  Germans  settled  here  slowly  va- 
nished, or  mingled  with  the  Spanish  people. 

Guaroman.  Guaromau,  a  town  built  at  the  same   period,  is 

more  prosperous. 

Bcyiesi  The  Sierra  Morena  descends  to  Baylen,  an  an- 

tieiit  town,  in  whose  territory  is  still  one  of  the 
fine  breeds  of  Andalusian  horses. 

A  league  beyond  Baylen  is  the  unfinished  inn, 
(Venta,)  a  large  establishment  which  again  marks 
the  disgrace  of  Pablo  Olivede.   A  stone  bridge  now 
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crosses  the  Stream  of  Rumbler,  which  at  the  (lis-     book  l 
tance  of  half  a  league  falls  into  the  Guadalquivir.  "^^^ 

17  .  i  •  1   J.      i?      1  Madrid  to  Cadis 

irom  tne  midst  ot  the  woods  near  the  inn   called  southern  road. 

^^  1    1   -I-)  ■,  .        .  .  Andalusia. 

Casa  del  Key,  this  river  is  first  seen  on  this  side, 
and  it  is  approached  by  a  country  fertile  in  mo- 
derate seasons. 

Jaen,  capital  of  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Jae.. 
Andalusia,  though  six  leagues  farther  on,  must 
not  be  passed  without  mention,  from  its  antiquit}', 
testified  by  Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  dignity 
of  its  bishop,  who  was  long  grand  inquisitor.  It 
has,  however,  also  the  credit  of  rearing  the  most 
excellent  hoi-ses. 

The  bowels  of  the  territory  of  Anduxar  abound  Andaxar.  ' 
in  metals,  minerals,  marbles,  rock-crystal,  &c. 
and  its  surface  is  equally  abundant  in  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Near  the 
walls  of  this  rich  and  antient  city  flows  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, which  it  has  long  been  in  contemplation 
to  render  navigable,  but  for  the  interference  of 
'tiiree  mills  which  obstruct  the  stream  through  its 
whole  breadth,  and  the  removal  of  which  has  va- 
rious difficulties. 

At  three  leagues  and  a  half,   on  an  eminence,   is 
the  large  village   of  Aldea  del   Rio.      And  four  AideaddRi^. 
leagues  farther  El  Carpio,  a  town  with   1500  in-  Eicarpio. 
liabitants.    Within  view  is  Bujalauce,  in  the  ceu-  Bujaiance 
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tre  of  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  corn, 
vines,  and  olives.  We  are  now  within  five  leagues 
of  Cordova,    half  which   is   through    indifferent 

country. 

The  Guadalquivir  is  crossed  half  way,  at  Las 
Ventas  de  Alcolea,  by  a  fine  bridge ;  and,  keeping 
the  river  on  the  left,  and  the  back  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  on  the  right,  we  approach  Cordova.* 

.  The  antient  Patricia,  the  "mother  of  men  of  genius;"  the 
birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas  Gallio,  Acilius,  the  grandfather 
ofthepoetLucan,  of- Averroes   and   several  learned  Arabians, 
and   of  the  great  captain   Gonzalvo  de  Cordova.     In  the  first 
ages  after  its  foundation    it  possessed  a  university  in  which  aU 
the  sciences  were  cultivated.     According  to  Strabo,  the  antient 
books  of  the  Turditani,  their  poetry  and  laws,  written  in  verse, 
v^ere  preserved.     Under   the  Romans  the  university  was  femous 
for  philosophy,  morality,  the  art  of  oratory,  and  a  Greek  pro- 
fessorship.    Among  its  students,  bfesides  the  above,  were  Portms 
Ladro,  famous  for  rhetoric  at   Rome,  of  whom   only  one   ha- 
rangue  remains ;  Manelus,  the  preceptor  of  Seneca  ;  and  the  poet 
Lucan      Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archia,  mentions  several  fa- 
mous poets  of  Cordova,  who  went  to  Rome  ;  amongst  o4hers 
Sextilius  Henna,  of  whom  a  single  elegy  remains,  that  m  which 
he  laments  the   death  of  the  Roman  orator.     Under  the  Moor, 
it  was  no  less  famous,  and  gave  birth  to  some  of  their  greatest 

""  Having  stated  thus  far  in  this  way,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
»dd  that  Cordova  is  the  centre  of  Andalusia,  the  antient  Boet.ca. 
Turditania,  &c.  the  Elysium  of  Homer,  the  Paradise  of  Fenel.n. 
,nd  the  scene  of  many  lamous  exploits  in  arms. 
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On  the  side   towards  Madrid  it   has  nothing  of    ^^^.^p^.,^' 
importance,    but  on  the  Cadiz  side  it  fomis  a  gen-  ^J^^jXc^z 
tly  sloping  and    semicircular  amphitheatre    along  ^^^llJ^^^^ir"^' 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  adjacent  country,  notwithstanding  its  fer- 
tility in  corn  and  olives,  is  yet  naked.  In  the 
citv  there  is  nothins:  remains  that  is  remarkable 
but  its  cathedral,  formerly  a  mosque  begun  by 
the  Moorish  kino;  Abderama,  to  form  the  second 
Mahometan  temple,  and  converted  into  its  pre- 
sent use  by  Ferdinand,  on  the  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova. In  it  is  a  forest  of  columns,  of  various 
coloured  marbles  or  jasper.  It  is  vast,  and  ap- 
proaches to  magnificence.  Two  mile-stones  are 
placed  at  one  entrance,  which  were  dug  up  within 
the  cathedral  in  1532,  It  has  a  court,  large  and 
umbrageous,  the  seat  of  perpetual  coolness. 

There  is  a  collegiate  church,  fifteen  parish 
churches,  forty  convents,  and  a  great  number  of 
pious  foundations.  Ought  we,  says  an  intelligent 
writer,  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  its  de- 
population and  misery  ?  Once  celebrated  for  m.anu- 
factures  of  silks,  hnens,  &c.  Cordova  has  no 
longer  any  other  branches  of  industry  to  boast 
than  some  trifling  manufactures  of  ribbands,  lace, 
hats,  and  baize. 

The  antient  palace  of  the  Moors,  however,  has 
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"^HA^^ii^'     ^^^^  converted  into  stables,  in  which  a  hundred 
^!T^ry7^-    Andalusian  horses  are  usually  kept.     Their  gene- 

Madnd  to  Cadiz  J  r  o 

Anddusia"^"^*  alogj  is  carcfully  preserved.  The  name  and  age 
of  each  is  written  over  the  place  in  which  he 
stands;  and,  as  they  are  very  spirited,  their  hinder 
feet  are  fastened  down  to  iron  rings,  fixed  to  a 
staple  in  the  ground ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
confinement,  they  showed  all  their  vivacity.  The 
mares  are  kept  in  the  environs  of  Cordova,  and, 
in  the  proper  seasons,  the  horses  are  taken  to  them. 
The  foal  always  receives  the  name  of  the  dam ;  the 
horses  of  Andalusia  are  naturally  chaste,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  in  placing  them  near  mares,  but, 
after  they  know  them,  they  are  with  difficulty  re- 
duced to  obedience. 

From  Cordova  to  Ecija  is  ten  leagues.  The 
road  is  good,  and  along  it  lie  the  habitations  of  a 
small  number  of  the  colonists  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  Carlotta  and  Carolina,  two  of  these  colo- 
nies, are  under  one  governor.  Their  numbers  are 
very  small  Lunana  and  Fuente  Palmera  are 
others,  beyond  Ecija, 

Ecija.  Ecija  is  antient,  large,  and  pleasant  ;*  churches 

and  houses  are  here  sometimes  ridiculously  painted 
on  the  outside.     It  contains  about  6000  hearths. 

*  Fragments  of  marble  columns,  trunks  of  statues,  stones  co- 
vered with  inscriptions,  attest  its  antient  splendour. 
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It  lies  botwecn  two  hills,  on  the  west  bank  .of  the    ^^^^  i* 

'  CHAP.     II. 

Xenil,  in  its  course  to  Grenada,  and  is,  therefore,  „y^'^^. 

'  Madrid  to  Cadi?. 

subject  to  its  inundations  as  well  as  intense  heat,  southern  load. 

*^  Andalusia, 

The  territory  is  fertile,  but  the  people  not  indus- 
trious. Statues  of  St.  Paul  and  the  present  joyal 
family  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 
At  a  distance  is  seen  Estipa,  and  extensive  fer- 
tility. 

The  colonics  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  end 
at  Luisiana,  begin  at  La  Concepcion  de  Almura- 
diel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  forty  leasrues. 

Carmona,  which  boasts  a  Roman  gate  of  the  Carmona. 
time  of  Trajan,  a  neat  town,  with  an  ugly  modern 
church,  commands  a  yiew  of  yast  plains,  covered 
with  olive-trees,  and  producing  abundance  of  the 
best  wheat. 

Passing  six  leagues  through  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  and  rows  of  flourishing  aloes,  with  every 
other  produce  but  population,  we  arrive  at  Seville,  Senile. 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,*  which  may  not 
be  passed  without  observation,  although  the  road 
no  longer  runs  through  it,  but  through  the  village 

*  Whoever  has  not  seen  Seville,  has  not  seen  a  great  wonder, 
says  the  Andahisian. ' 

Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  maravilla. 

M  9, 
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'O'^tbera  road.         Sevillc  is  aclmirablv  situated  in  the  midst  of  fer- 

Andalusia.  •^ 

tility.  Contemporary  history  records,  that,  \vhen 
it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Moors  came  out  of  it,  exclusive  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  a  siege  of  sixteen  months, 
and  such  as  chose  to  remain.  In  1700,  Seville  is 
said  to  have  contained  16,000  silk-looms,  of  all 
sizes,  in  which  alone  130,000  persons  had  been 
employed.  A  century  after,  little  more  than  2000 
looms  remained,  and  the  whole  population  did  not 
amount  to  81,000  :  of  these,  perhaps,  20,000  were 
carried  off  by  contagion  in  1 800  and  the  follow- 
ing year.  I 

There  are  here,  in  addition  to  the  cathedral, 
twenty-five  parish  churches,  and  five  chapels  of  | 
ease ;  a  comn)andery  of  St.  John  D'Acre,  thirty- 
one  convents  for  men,  twenty -nine  nunneries, 
three  congregations  of  canons  regular,  three  reli- 
gious communities,  called  Beaterios,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  , — where  (one  is  tempted  to 
ask)  are  the  labomnng  orders  of  the  civil  com- 
munity ? 

The  archbishopric,  with  that  of  Toledo,  still 
richer,  was  given  to  the  son  of  the  infant  Don 
Louis,  (known  as  count  de  Chincon,)  as  well  as 
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the  Roman  purple,  as  was  said  to  preclude  poll-     book  i. 
tical  difficulties.  '"'^'^^ 

Madnd  to  Cadiz 

The  cathedral  is,    as  may   be   supposed,    emi-  southern  road. 

•^  i  ir  y  Andalusia. 

Dently  remarkable.  It  contains  statues  of  a  cer- 
tain excellence,  and  superb  tombs,  comprising 
those  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Columbus  ;^  spacious 
chapels,  and  profusion  of  pictures,  particularly 
those  of  the  celebrated  native  artist,  ]\IuriIlo.  The 
steeple,  or  giralda,  is  beautiful,  250  feet  high,  and 
crowned  with  a  statue.  Over  one  of  the  naves  is 
a  library,  by  no  means  unused,  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes ;  indeed,  a  general  taste  seems  to  prevail  at 
Seville. 

The  alcazar,  of  ^Moorish  origin,  is  magnificent, 
and  had  nearly  tempted  Philip  V.  to  remove  the 
royal  residence  from  Madrid.  Here  are  antique 
statues,  yet  httle  known,  found  in  the  neighbour- 

*  It  would  be  unpardonable,  although  the  body  is  strongly 
asserted  to  be  at  Spanish  St.  Domingo,  to  omit  the  simple  epitaph 
inscribed  on  this  cenotaph  of  the  great  Columbus,  great  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  in  his  views,  his  measures,  his  sufferings, 
and  perseverance.  He  often  appears,  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct, the  exemplar  of  a  great  general.     The  distich  is  thus  : 

A  Castilia  y  Arragon, 
Otro  Mundo  dio  Colon. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  covered  with  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Latin,  and  Spanish,  inscriptions. 
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^^-^"^^""^^  is  recorded  as  indefatio-able. 

Madrid  to  Cadiz  ^  ^ 

southern  road.         Qf  thc  mint,  formcrlv  remarkable  for  its  eco- 

Andalusia.  ^ 

nomy,  little  can  now  be  said.  These  are  establish- 
ments always  prone  to  decay. 

The  foundry  of  brass  cannon,  which,  with  that 
of  Barcelona,  is  said  to  supply  all  the  Spanish 
arsenals  in  Europe,  is  extensive,  and  beautifully 
arranged.  The  method  of  Maritz,  with  little  va- 
riation, is  followed. 

The  exchange,  or  lenja,  is  a  place  of  great 
consideration ;  it  was  intended  to  deposit  there 
all  the  archives  of  Spanish  America  :  the  archives 
of  exploits,  crimes,  and  miseries,  says  Bourgoing, 
where  history  and  philosophy  will  long  be  aT)le  to 
find  ample  treasures ! 

The  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory  is  a  pro- 
digious establishment,  surrounded  by  ditches  and 
draw-bridges. — The  tobacco  comes  in  leaf  hither 
from  the  Havannah,  and  is  manufactured  with 
great  precaution, — the  if  igars  seplirately. 

The  school  of  navigation  in   St.  Elmo  is  an 
object  of  pleasing  importance.    * 
Del  Oro.  ^^^  Roman  tower,  Del  Oro,  for  the  protection 

of  the  shipping,  enabled  the  Moors  to  throw  a 
chain  across  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  suburb  of 
Iriana,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

This  river,  it  must  be  recollected;  rises  on  one 
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o  .      '  '  Madrid  to  Cadia 

Se2:u]-a,   sprino'ine:   from    the  other  side,  proceeds  southern  road. 

^J         '       i  c"      ^>  '1  Andalusia. 

towards  tlie  Mediterranean  by  Murcia,  Orihuela, 
Carthagena,  &c.  Formerly  the  largest  ships  as- 
cended to  the  very  quays  of  Seville,  and  some 
to  Cordova :  this  is  not  now  done  by  fifteen 
leagues, — no  higher  than  the  village  of  Bonanza. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  facing  Iriana, 
a  walk  shaded  by  trees  is  due  to  don  Lerida,  in- 
tendant  of  Andalusia,  and  quays,  &c.  to  Olavido : 
the  anathemas  of  the  Inquisition  may  suppress 
the  mention  of  his  name,  but  cannot  the  recol- 
lection of  his  memory ! 

Small  canals,  fountains,  and  alleys  of  trees, 
adorn  the  city  ;  the  environs  are  well  cultivated 
and  pleasing,  with  country-houses,  orchards,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  said  the  modern  road  from 
Carmona  to  Cadiz  lies  through  Alcala. — Here 
are  the  remains,  preserved  by  a  convent  of  monks 
reposing  near  them,  of  the  antient  Italica,  built  Amient  itaiica. 
by  Scipio  Africanus  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
wounded  soldiers,  and  the  birth-place  of  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  SiHus  Italicus.* 

The    town    of   Utrera   contains    about    2000  utr«ra, 
hearths. 

*  See  the  tour  in  Spain  of  M.  Broussonet. 
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Xeres.  arOUUd. 

Not  only  the  vineyards  but  every  production 
flourishes  here  : — olives,  pastures,  piues  and  oak- 
trees,  hemp-fields,  &c. 

The  breed  of  horses  is,  however,  on  the  de- 
cline; its  colts,  the  best  in  Andalusia,  being 
bought  up  at  three  years  old  for  the  army,  has 
lessened  the  number  of  mares. 

About  twenty  looms  only  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloth,  some  linen,  and 
ribbons,  and  for  these  they  are  indebted  to  a 
patriotic  school  and  some  generous  individuals. 

Within  sight  of  Cadiz  is  every  way  the  most 
delightful  and  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery  in 
Spain.  The  lovers  of  art  find  here  the  best 
pictures  of  Zurbaran  and  Luke  Jordans,  and  the 
lover  of  humanity  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
pious  fathers  employed  at  the  cradle  and  the 
grave;  they  educate  thirty  poor  children  of  the 
town,  and  afford  an  asylum  to  twelve  poor  men 
past  the  power  of  labour. 
Arcos.  The   Guadalete   is   to   be  forded   to  reach  the 

town  of  Aicos,  situated  in  the  centre  of  fertility, 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  note  the  derivation  of  Xeres,  or  shere,  wine. 
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••■      '    ^  Madrid  to  Cadiz 

tains  of  Ronda,    jMedina  Sidonia,   and  Gibraltar,  sonthemroad. 

Andalusia. 

The  Guadalete  partly  surrounds  Arcos,  and  then 

rages  and  los^s  itself  iii   a  deep  valley  suitable  to 

its  supposed  destination  by  the  poets.* 

Four  bare  leagues  occur  between,  the  convent 

and  the  modern  town  or  island  of  Leon. 

In  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  fought  the  battle 
which  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  and 
subjected  Spain  so  long  to  the  Arabs. 

But  attention  is  now  attracted  to  the  panorama 
of  Cadiz  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  half  way  be- 
tween Xeres  and  Port  St.  ]\Iary.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  bay  is  here  perceived;  the  two 
points  which  form  the  entrance, — Fort  St.  Sebas- 
tian on  the  one  side  and  the  town  of  Rota  on 
the  other. — In  the  front  is  Cadiz,  distinguished 
from  the  low  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 
the  city  from  the  island  of  Leon ;  then  the  irre-. 
gular  contour  of  the  bay  to  La  Carracca,  Puerto 
Real,  and  Port  St.  Mary. 

From  Xeres  there  are  two  approaches  to  Cadiz, 
the  one  leading  round  the  bay  by  land,  and  the 
other  crossing  it;  by  the  former,  after  passing 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  the  woods  of  pines, 

*  Ohlivionis  Lttlie  of  the  antients. 
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southeruroad.     as  the  Guadalete,  which  soon  after  divides  itself 

Audalusia, 

into  two  branches,  one  of  them  discharging  itself 
into  the  bar  of  Port  St.  Mary,  the  other  proceed- 
ing towards  Puerto  Real,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  river  San  Petro. 

This  little  river  is  then  crossed  by  the  bridge 
of  Suazo  to  enter  the  island  of  Leon,  which 
derives  its  insulation  from  an  antient  navigable 
canal. 
Port  St.  Mary.  ToYt  St.  Mary  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalete,  \vhich  has  formed  a  dangerous 
bar  of  the  sand  carried  down  with  it  into  the  bay  : 
the  terrors  of  this  bar  are,  however,  increased 
by  the  boatmen  to  serve  their  interest. 

Cadiz.  Cadiz,  named  by  the  Phoenicians  Gadez,  or  en- 

closure, is  of  sufficient  antiquity ;  it  was  deemed 
by  the  Greeks  the  western  extremity  of  the  world. 
The  Romans  Equally  honoured  it ;  they  dignified 
it  with  temples  to  the  year,  months,  Industry, 
the  divinity  of  Commerce,  and  even  Poverty. 

To  the  embellishment,  increase,  and  comfort, 
of  Cadiz  much  was  contributed  by  Xerena,  O^Reil- 
ly,  Morla,  and  Solano,  its  latter  governors ; — roads 
were  raised,  streets  were  paved,  the  walk  of  Ala- 
meda gained  from  the  sea,  and  villas  created ;  and 
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what  is  better  the  hospital  iiiiproved  and  extended 

for  persons  of  all  classes  who  require  succour  or 

care;  indigent  families,  the  aged,  the  insane,  in-  Audaiusia 

curables,     vagrants,    prostitutes,    and   children  of 

ail  who  were  unable  to  maintain  them. 

The  commissary  of  every  quarter  delivered 
every  week  to  the  governor  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  of  both  sexes,  within  his  jurisdiction,  who 
required  relief,  and  the  governor  wrote  his  direc- 
tions in  the  margin ;  thus  the  miserable  poverty 
of  mendicancy,  or  unknown  want,  had  no  exist- 


ence.^ 


Cadiz  has,  however,  not  yet  obtained  to  be 
completely  supplied  with  \vater,  without  reference 
to  the  boats,  which  have  long  brought  it  from 
Port  St.  ]\Iary. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  opulent,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest,  cities  in  Spain,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  the  impossibihty  of 
its  extension.  It  suffered  much  by  the  contagion 
of  1800.1 

*  Nothing  can  deserve  more  praise  than  the  charitable  instU 
tutions  of  Spain,  the  economy  of  which  would  be  peculiarly- 
advantageous  in  those  of  England,  to  which  vast  sums  are  sub- 
scribed, sometimes  with  comparatively  so  small  a  proportion  of 
good. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  was  observed  West-In- 
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The  emporium  of  the  wealth  of  two  worlds,  as 
it  is  called,  it  possesses  almost  every  thing  in  abun- 
dance :  and  verdant  meads  and  fertile  corn-fields  ' 
grace  its  aspect. 

Of  the  minds  of  the  people,  however,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  pleasure  absorbs  all  the  physical  fa- 
culties and  commercial  calculations,  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

There  are  at  Cadiz,  perhaps,  twenty  looms  for 
silk  ribbons  and  netting  which  are  in  great  repute, 
though  they  have  been  chaiged  with  not  manu- 
facturing many  of  the  articles  which  bear  their 
name. 

The  streets  of  Cadiz  are  broad,  straight,  and 
at  present  almost  all  paved  with  a  large  white 
and  smooth  stone,  so  cut  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing slippery.  The  houses  are  large,  commodious, 
cool,  and  well  contrived,  and  filled  with  mer-  ^ 
chants  of  the  most  extensive  connexions  and  im-  " 
mense  property. 

There  are  also  several  regular  squares,  of  which 
the  largest  is  that  of  the  favourite  Spanish  saint 
Antonio. 

The  Franciscans,  or  Recollects,  are  settled  here 
in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

dians  escaped  this  calamity,  and  old  inhabitants,   and  women 
more  than  men. 
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academy,  and    a    commodious    well-provided  ob-  ^>-i**-Y-«^-^ 

Audalusia. 

servatoiy,    long   under   the   direction   of  Vicenti  Cadiz. 
Tofino :  its  commerce  is  prodigious  as  well  as  its 
retail  trade,  yet  there  is  no  exchange. 

In  the  bay  of  Cadiz  places  are  necessarily  as- 
signed for  the  different  vessels  according  to  their 
destination. — At  a  proper  distance,  in  front  of 
the  city,  are  those  from  European  ports;  east- 
w^ard,  in  the  channel  of  the  Trocadero,  where 
is  a  dock  for  ship-bu*lding,  the  Indiamen  are 
laid  up  and  unrigged.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  channel,  on  the  banks  of  the  handsome  vil- 
lage of  Puerto  Real,  are  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
dock-yards,  for  the  merchant-service. 

The  entrance  of  the  Trocadero  is  guarded  by 
two    forts,    IMatagordo     on    the   continent,   and  Matagordo  and 

_,  .  •   1  1    /I        1  1  ^^^^  Louis. 

tort  Louis  on  an  islet  left  dry  at  low  water. 
The  line  of  fire  of  these  two  forts  is  crossed  by 
that  of  one  of  the  puntales  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
all  vessels  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  sail  within 
reach  of  these  batteries  to  pass  from  the  great 
bay  into  that  of  the  puntales,  (points,)  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  unrigged  ships  of  the  royal 
na\7  are  moored,  near  the  magazines. 

The  space  on  which  these  are  erected  (La  Car- 
racca)  is  laved  on   the  west  by  the  Santi  Petri,  River  s.  Petri. 
and  much  threatened  by  the  Soa;  to   it  access  is 
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Island  of  Leon.  The  island  of  Leon  is  separated  from  La  Car- 
racca  by  a  basin,  nine  hundred  feet  long  and  six 
hundred  broad,  from  which  are  cut  two  canals, 
the  one  running  to  La  Carracca,  the  other  to  the 
sea.  From  this  town  it  is  a  short  quarter  of  a 
league  to  the  channel  which  is  crossed  to  La  Car- 
racca.* 

The  insular  town  of  Leon  was  built  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has,  during 
the  short  space  of  time  since,  wonderfully  in- 
creased ;  its  principal  street  is  a  full  quarter  of  a 
league  in  length,  and  handsome,  thougli  with  too 
much   decoration  of  the  houses,  with  a  spacious 

Arsenal  of  *  To  the  arsenal  of  La  Carracca  admission  is  here  given  by 

means  of  a  privileged  conductor.  Objects  of  particular  admira- 
tion are  the  habitation  of  the  galley-slaves,  and  the  rope-walk, 
which  is  handtome  and  six  hundred  paces  in  length.  The 
Spanish  cordage  and  cables  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe ; 
the  cordage  is  better  made,  as  well  as  more  durable,  because, 
in  heckling  the  hemp,  all  the  knotty  parts  are  picked  out  and 
used  in  caulking,  and  in  both  cases  are  an  improvement : — tlie 
kingdom  of  Grenada  furnishes  the  greater  part,  Arragon  and 
Navarre  some,  and  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Riga.  Cop- 
per-mills, for  flatting  Mexican  copper  for  sheathing,  have  been 
established  at  Ferrol  and  elsewhere,  under  the  care  of  don 
Eugenio  Izquierdo :  that  hitherto  used  was  from  Trieste  and 
Sweden. 
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air  of  cleanliness  and  opulence,  and  an  abundant  '^-•^v-**^ 

^  y-i    11  r  Andalusia. 

market.     The  College  of  IMarines  has  also  been  island  of  Leon, 
removed  hither  from  Cadiz^  till  the  completion  of 
an  edifice  erecting  for  them  in  the  new  village  of 
San  Carlos,  contiguous  to  La  Carracca,  which  will 
include  all  that  belongs  to  the  militar}^  marine. 

Returning  to  Cadiz,  it  only  remains  to  observe, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  edifices  belong- 
ing  to  foreigners,  the  city,  dedicated  to  business, 
contains  few  monuments  of  the  arts.  The  old 
Italian  opera  has  been  converted  into  a  news-room, 
and  place  of  entertainment  called  the  Camora. 
The  custom-house  is  a  good  new  building,  and 
the  theatre  has  much  taste.* 

The  walls  of  Cadiz  are  considered  more  an  em- 
bellishment than  defence.  The  fortifications,  to- 
ward the  land-gate,  are  in  good  condition.  The 
entrance  to  the  great  bay  would  be  very  imper- 
fectly defended  by  Fort  St.  Althuni  on  one  side, 
and  Fort  Sebastian  on  the  other.  The  hues  of  fire 
of  these  forts  do  not  cross  each  other,  one  situated 
on  the  continent,  the  other  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  rugged  beach,  covered  at  high  water. 
On  its  tower  is  placed  the  light  for  the  entrance  of 
the  port, 

•  Of  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  tliat  of  the 
^puchins,  in  this  point  of  view,  nothing  need  be  said. 
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»esiras. 


The  strait,  protected  by  the  forts  of  Matagordit 
and  San  Lorenzo,  is  crossed  to  go  to  Chiciana, 
which  may  be  termed  a  suburb  or  place  of  recrea- 
tion to  Cadiz,  and  which,  with  wind  and  tide,  is 
reached  in  two  hours  :  leaving  the  island  of  Leon 
to  the  right  and  Carracca  to  the  left,  we  pass 
under  the  bridge  of  Suago,  which  joins  the  whole 
island,  on  the  north-west  part  of  which  Cadiz  is 
situated  to  the  continent.  At  this  bridge  the  bay 
becomes  a  broad  canal,  which  soon  after  divides 
itself  into  several  branches,  and  one  of  which 
leads  to  Chiclana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canal, 
commanded  by  several  eminences,  and  the  ruins  1 
of  an  antient  Moorish  castle.  Here  are  situated 
the  villas  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  surrounded 
by  all  the  delights  of  our  most  celebrated  watering 
places,  embellished  in  spring  and  autumn  by  the 
graces  of  the  ladies  of  Cadiz, — the  amiable  Gadi- 
tanas. 

The  eye  here  embraces  Leon,  Cadiz,  the  bay; 
and  places  surrounding  it,  and  sea  beyond  it ;  it 
follows  the  course  of  St.  Petri  to  its  mouth,  and 
eastward  Medina  Sidonia,  whence  blows  the! 
dreadful  Solana  :  likewise  the  vast  southern  plains 
of  Andalusia. 

Through  these,    covered  with   corn-fields   and 
pasturage,  wx  proceed  fourteen  leagues  to  Alge- 
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siras,*  with  Veju  on  the  right,  INIedina  Sidonia  on 
the  left,  and  only  a  few  cortiios  (huts  of  the  la-  ^ 

'  *'  J  N  I'rogiess  east- 

bouring  people)  on  the  way;  numerous  colonies  of  ^ard  of  Cadiz. 
horned  cattle,  and  some  troops  of  mares,  form  the 
only  animated  part  of  the  scene,  for  the  first  ten 
leagues. 

The  steep  ascent  then  commences  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  terminate  at  the  west  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  eye  now  commands 
some  of  the  outlines  of  the  fortress  Algeziras,  its 
bay,  and  the  two  small  rivers  which  flow  into  it, 
the  town  of  St.  Roche,  descent  to  the  lines,  the  flat 
and  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates  them  from 
Gibraltar,  and,  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  a  faint 
view  of  the  indentations  of  the  African  coast. 

Algeziras  is  situated  on  an  easy  slope  by  the  sea  Aigeziras^ 
side,  washed  by  the  Miel,  which  here  falls  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  into  the  bay,  and  has  on  its  right 
bank  a  small  dock-yard ;  close  to  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  Moorish  citadel.  The  town  had 
privileges  conferred  on  it  to  induce  refugees  from 
Gibraltar.  It  is  splendidly  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone.  It  receives  a  few  car- 
goes of  corn  and  brandy,  and  exports  charcoal. 

Near  the  shore  is  the  small  island  of  Palomas,  Paiomas. 

•  Thus  commencing  the  tour  of  the  outer  circle,  formerly  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  writer. 
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with  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  Alge- 
ziras,   the  whole  resembhng  an  English   pigeon^ 

house. 

From  Algeziras  the  packet  sails  twice  a  week  to 
Ceuta,  a  Spanish  sea-port  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  at  five  leagues  distance. 

The  two  leagues  between  Algeziras  and  St.  Roche 
are  passed  first  alongside  the  bay,  next  by  ferrying 
the  Rio  de  los  Pielmones  and  the  Guara'ipe,  and 
then  ascending  the  back  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
St.  Roche,  a  mean  town,  but  in  the  midst  of  agree- 
able cultivation. 

The  soldier  is  now  on  classic  ground ;  he  ap- 
proaches  the  lines  of  St.  Roche,  and,  facing  to  the 
right,  content. plates  with  awe  that  bold  out-post  of 
Britain,  the  towering  Gibraltar. 

The  camp  of  St.  Roche  has  long  suffered  decay. 
This  military  monument,  celebrated  by  its  circum- 
stances, and  commemorating  British  valour,  cannot 
be  regarded  without  various  emotions. 

Leaving  on  the  left  Buene  Vista,  a  large  town 
on  an  eminence,  where  General  Crillon  and  his  staff 
resided,  and  which  commands  a  view  of  the  place, 
the  two  seas,  and  Africa,  the  camp  is  best  crossed 
diagonally  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  fort 
of  St.  Barbe,  forming  the  right  of  the  lines,  is  well 
observed,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
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The  traces  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  siege     book  i. 

C5  CHAP,  It. 

of  Gibraltar  are  discoverable;    the  trenches  and 

Gibraltar. 

epaulements  of  General  Alvarez,  the  large  stone 
tower  called  the  Tower  of  the  ]Mill,  which,  placed 
between  both  fires,  was  the  only  object  which  es- 
caped. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alediterranean  the  rock  is 
covered  with  batteries ;  near  a  small  tower  close 
to  the  water  the  first  English  picquet  is  stationed. 
Here  is  the  mouth  of  a  mine,  which  the  Duke  de 
Crillon  had  formed  within  the  rock  a  short  time 
before  the  peace.  Another  it  seems  was  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  small  path  leading  to 
Point  Europa,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  ceases  to  be  perpendicular,  and  the  sea. 
The  efficacy  of  these  mines  was  not  tried. 

The  two  hostile  generals  walked  over  the  works 
at  the  close  of  the  siege  with  mutual  compli- 
ments.* 


*  On  this  subject  the  military  reader  need  scarcely  be  referred 
to  Drinkwater's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  follow- 
ing sketches  from  the  enemy,  however,  it  is  conceived  ought 
not  to  be  here  omitted. 

"  The  court  of  Spain,"say  they^weary  of  the  fruitless  blockade  of 
Gibraltar,  which  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  Europe,  and  of  the  be- 
sieged themselves,  seriously  determined  to  take  this  fortress  by  some 
extraordinary  expedient  or  other,  against  which  its  steepness,  its 
formidable  artillery,  and  all  the  skill  of  general  Elliot,  should 
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The  following  are  some  of  the   most  striking 
objects  of  the  fortress  viewed  this  way ;  Gibraltar 


prove  unavailing.  Plans  poured  in  from  all  quarters;  some 
bold  to  extravagance,  others  so  whimsical  that  it  was  scarcely- 
possible  to  look  upon  them  as  serious.— Several  of  this  kind  I  re- 
ceived myself.  One  .of  those  sent  to  the  ministers  formally  pro- 
posed to  throw  up,  in  front  of  the  lines  of  St.  Roche,  a  prodigious 
mount,  higher  than  Gibraltar,  which  would  consequently  de- 
prive that  fortress  of  its  principal  means  of  defence.  The  au- 
thor had  calculated  the  quantity  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  the 
number  of  hands,  and  the  time,  that  would  be  required  by  this 
enormous  undertaking,  and  proved  that  it  would  be  less  expen- 
sive and  less  destructive  than  the  prolongation  of  the  siege  upon 
the  plan  on  which  it  had  been  begun. 

Another  proposed  to  fill  the  bombs  with  a  substance  so  strongly 
mephitic,  that,  on  bursting  in  the  fortress,  they  would  eitlier  put 
to  flight  or  poison  the  besieged  with  their  exhalations. 

The  plan  of  d'Ar^on  was  at  length  presented,  and  engaged 
the  more^iserious  attention  of  the  Spanish  government. 

This  plait,  first  projected  at  a  distance  from  Gibraltar  by  that 
engineer,  who,  notwith>tanding  the  issue  of  that  famous  siege, 
still  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great  talents,  was  after- 
wards matured  and  modified  by  him  within  sight  of  the  fortress. 
But  how  many  crosses  was  he  doomed  to  experience !  French 
impatience,  national  jealousy,  the  intrigues  of  rivalship,  the 
stisplcious  alarms  of  authority,  the  pretensions  of  self-love,  the 
thoughtless  impetuosity  of  some  of  his  collegues,  the  perfidious 
plots  of  others,  the  presumptuous  improvidence  of  almost  alJ^ 
conspired  to  frustrate  apian,  which,  though  so  unsuccessful,  those 
persons  cannot  forbear  admiring  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  all  its  details. 
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IS  Steepest  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and     ^^^PJ^,}- 
decHnes  towards  the  bay  of  Algeziras.     On  this 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  except  what  relates 
to  the  ten  floating  batteries,  which,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1782,  foolishly  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  Gibraltar,  and 
were  reduced  to  ashes  by  red-hot  shot  from  the  English  batteries. 
This  method  of  summing  up  the  results  of  enterprizes  is  very 
convenient  for  indolence  or  malignity,  but  would  furnish  history 
with  very  erroneous  elements.  Enlightened  by  coteraporary  me- 
moirs, her  pages  will  inform  posterity,  that,  if  this  great  under- 
taking failed,  it  was  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which 
the  genius  of  d* Argon  could  not  possibly  controul.  One  of  the 
principal  was  the  hurry  with  which  the  plan  was  put  in  execu- 
tion, before  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for  clo- 
suring its  success.  It  is  well  known  that  theten  batteries  had  been 
so  constructed  as  to  present  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress  one  side 
covered  with  blinds  three  feet  thick,  and  kept  continually  wet 
by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  The  red-hot  balls  were  thus 
expected  to  be  extinguished  on  the  spot  where  they  penetrated  ; 
but  this  first  measure  proved  incomplete.  The  aukwardness 
of  the  caulkers  prevented  the  working  of  the  pumps  which 
were  designed  to  keep  up  the  humidity.  It  succeeded  only  on 
board  one  of  them,  the  Talla-piedra,  and  that  very  imperfectly. 
But  this  was  not  all-;  though  the  place  where  they  were  to  take 
their  stations  had  been  but  very  slightly  sounded,  they  had  re- 
ceived instructions  what  course  they  were  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
avoid  striking,  and  to  place  themselves  at  a  proper  distance. 
This  precaution  likewise  proved  unavailing.  Don  Ventura 
Moreno,  a  brave  seaman,  but  incapable  of  combining  and  ex- 
ecuting a  plan,  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  letter  sent  him,  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  September,  by  General  Crillon,  which 
contained  this  expression  :  **  If  you  do  not  make  an  attack,  you 
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are  a  man  without  honour  :'^ — hastened  the  departure  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  placed  them  in  an  order  contrary  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted.  The  difference  between  ttipse  two  positions 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  result  of  the  day. 
In  plate  XVIII.  is  shewn  the  part  of  the  fortress  against  which 
the  batterie".  were  intended  to  act,  the  position  which  they  ought 
to  have  taken,  and  that  which  they  actually  occupied. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  no  more  than  two  could  sta- 
tion themselves  at  the  concerted  distance  of  two  hundred  fathoms. 
These  were  the  Pastora,  commanded  by  Moreno  himself,  and 
the  Talla-piedra,  on  board  of  which  were  the  prince  of  Nassau 
and  d'Argon  ;  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  most  for- 
midable battery,  that  of  the  royal  bastion  ;  instead  of  all  ten 
being  drawn  up  around  the  old  mole,  and  receiving  only  side- 
wise  the  fire  of  that  battery. 

The  only  two  batteries  which  occupied  this  dangerous  post 
made  great  havoc,  and  sustained  dreadful  loss.  The  Talla- 
piedra  received  a  fatal  shot.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  red- 
hot  ball  penetrated  to  the  dry  part  of  the  vessel.  Its  effect  was 
very  slow.  The  TalL.-piedra  had  opened  her  fire  about  ten  in 
the  morning  ;  the  ball  struck  her  between  three  and  five.  \^The 
mischief  did  not  appear  irremediable  till  midnight.  ^  The  San 
Juan,  one  of  her  next  neighbours,  shared  the  same  fate.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  eight  others  remained  untouched. 

But  what  was  still  more  distressing,  every  thing  was  wanting 
at  once  :  cables  to  tow  otf  the  batteries  in  case  of  accidefit,  and 
boats  to  receive  the  wounded.  The  attack  was  to  have  been 
supported  by  ten  ships,  and  upwards  of  sixty  gun-boats.  Nei- 
ther boats,  gun-boats,  nor  ships,  made  their  appearance. 

Lastly,  according  to  the  projected  position,  the  gun-boats  wer« 
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and  the  foot  of  the  rock  westward  is  a  deep  swamp     ^^^f^.^„^- 
wliich   extends   to   tlie   land-gate,    leaving    only  ^^^^,^^^^ 

to  have  been  seconded  by  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  at  the  lines  of  St.  Roche.  This  co-operation  was  ren- 
dered impracticable.  Near  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
Were  to  have  opened  at  once  upon  North-Bai^tion,  Montagu- 
Bastion,  and  Orange-Bastion.  With  a  superiority  of  near  three 
hundred  pieces,  d'Ar^on  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  silence  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  What  was  his  conster- 
nation when  he  found  that  the  besiegers  had  no  more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  pieces  to  oppose  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
belonging  to  the  besieged. 

The  combined  squadron  remained  quiet  spectators  of  this 
tremendous  scene.  Guichen,  who  commanded  the  French 
ships,  sent  to  offer  assistance  to  Moreno,  who  replied  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for  any. 

Matters  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  no  remedy  could  be  de- 
vised. Eight  of  the  ten  batteries  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
do  or  to  sustain  much  injury ;  the  two  others  bore  in  their  bosom 
the  elements  of  destruction.  Moreno,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  save  any  of  them,  and  resolving  that  they  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  English,  directed  that  those  which  were  already 
in  flames  should  be  suffered  to  burn,  and  that  all  the  others  should 
be  set  on  fire.  I  have  seen  the  original  order  to  this  effect.  Such 
was  the  result  of  that  day,  on  which  were  annihilated  ten  vessels, 
the  master  pieces  of  human  ingenuity,  the  building  of  which  had 
cost  three  millions  of  livres,  and  whose  artillery,  anchors,  cables, 
rigging.  Sec.  amounted  to  near  two  millions  and  a  half  more.* 

*  The  worthy  d'Arfon,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  consternation,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  fatal  issue  of  that  day.      I  had  (says 
M.  Bonrguing)  for  a  considerable  time  in  my  possession  the  original  of  the 
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space  for  a  very  narrow  causeway,  commanded 
entirely  by  the  guns.  Between  the  swamp  and 
bay  a  small  dyke  runs  alons^  by  the  sea-side,  to 
confine  the  water,  and  within  the  inclosure  of  the 
fortress  the  marsh  is  bordered  by  a  palisade,  be- 
ginning at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  termi- 
nating at  the  sea.  From  this  point  is  seen  the 
Old  IMole,  a  kind  of  narrow  jetty  lined  with  bat- 
teries. It  entirely  marks  the  new  one,  half  a  league 
in  the  rear. 

Scarcely  had  Gibraltar  foiled  beneath  its  walls  this  formidable 
attempt,  when,  in  sight  of  our  armies  and  our  squadrons,  the  place 
•vvas  re-victualled  by  admiral  Howe,  who  afterwards,  with  his 
thirty-six  ships,  boldly  entered  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  seen, 
from  Buena  Vista,  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other :  every  spec- 
tator supposed  that  he  was  running  into  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
The  fifty-two  ships  which  were  in  the  bay  weighed  anchor  and 
pursued  him.  But  Howe  baffled  our  manoeuvres,  as  fortune  had 
done  our  plans,  and  returned  through  the  straits  in  the  same  secu- 
rity as  he  had  entered  them. 

short,  but  emphatic,  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Montmovin,  the  ambassador,  from 
the  very  shore  of  Algeziras,  amid  the  dying  sound  of  the  artillery,  and  by  the 
Jight  of  the  burning  batteries.  .  It  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  burned  the  temple  of  Ephesus :  every  thing  is  lost,  and  through 
my  fault.  What  comforts  me  under  my  misfortune  is,  that  the  glory  of  the 
ivfo  kings  remains  untarnished," 

On  recovering,  however,  from  the  shock,  d'Arfon  wrote  a  learned  memoir, 
in  which  he  took  great  pains  to  modify  the  confession  which  had  escaped  hira, 
and  to  prove  that  he  had  more  than  one  partnerj  or  rather  that  circumstance^ 
iUie  most  untoward  and  imperious  constituted  his  only  fault. 
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Between  Cadiz  and  Malaga  the  country  is  beau-     ^^_,^.^„|* 
tiful,  variegated'  by  lofty  mountains  and  cbarming  ^^^^^^^^^"^^ 
plains  to  the  town  of  Antequera,  on  the  sumuiit  'J^'^^^l'^^^^^ 
of  a  hill.     Hence  for  seven  leaa'ues  winds  an  ex- 
cellent  road,  over  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 

The  situation  of  Malaga  is  delightful,  shel-  Malaga. 
tered  on  the  north  and  east  by  lofty  mountains, 
ivhose  summits  are  sometimes  covered  with  snow: 
towards  the  west  extends  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  two  small  rivers.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  almond,  olive,  orange,  lemon, 
and  fig,  trees,  and  with  vineyards  celebrated 
every  where,  of  which  in  the  district  there  are 
six  thousand,  which  on  an  average  yield  more  than 
seventy  thousand  arrobas*  of  wine.  Rain  is  un- 
know^n  in  this  climate. 

Malaga  is  a  large  rather  than  handsome  town, 
its  streets  being  narrow  and  ill  paved  :  it  has  three 
suburbs :  its  harbour,  which  mav  be  entered  or 
quitted  with  any  wind,  is  also  large  and  commo- 
dious, capable,  as  is  said,  of  containing  ten  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  hundred  merchantmen,  and, 
with  its  territory,  forms  the  importance  of  the  city. 
The  Guadalmedina,  however,  wliich  runs  throuah 
it,  commits  destructive  ravages  by  inundation  in 
rainy  seasons;  and,  carrying  much  sand  with  it, 

*  One  half  of  this  quantity  is  exported. 
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may  hereafter  endanger  the  choaking  up  of  the 
harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  formed  by  two 

Sada,  nioles  at  about  three  thousand  fathoms  distance  from 

each  other.  The  sea  is  receding  from  the  coast. 
The  extensive  commerce  of  Malaga  will  be  noticed 
rn  the  general  detail. 

It  contained  in  1804,  according  to  Bourgoing, 
sixty  first-rate  houses  in  eveiy  branch  of  com- 
merce. There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet 
shags,  stockings,  thread,  hats,  soap,  paper,  kc. 
It  is  also  interested  in  those  of  woollen  cloth^ 
baizes,  and  serge,  at  Coin,  Junquerra,  and  in  par- 
ticular at  Grazelmo,  which,  particularly  the  litter, 
are  in  great  request ;  Ronda  and  Anqueterra  have 
the  same,  to  which  tlie  latter  adds  Morocco  lea- 
ther and  Marbella  crucibles. 

Tdez  Malaga.  Along  thc  sea-coast  runs  a  road  to  Velez  Malaga^ 
a  neat  little  town,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  which  manufactures  playing-cards, 
and,  what  is  better,  has  in  its  neighbourhood  the 
sugar-cane  cultivated,  from  which  sugar  and  rum, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  have  been 
obtained.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  Quilty  de 
Valois,  who  in  his  works  used  the  pit-coal  of  Eng- 
land. 

IMoorish  villages,  in  situations  almost  inaccessible, 
also  are  spread  from  this  quarter,  often  surrounded, 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  by  double  inclo- 
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sures  of  rocks,  now  the  liaunts  of  smugglers,  and 

sometimes  robbers.  ^^^^^t 

Proceeding  by  a  small  retrogradalor>'  progress  ^'^^^ 
through  Aquetilla,    four  leagues  are  passed  over 
mountains,  including  Orospeda  and  the  Pena  de  los  Oro^peda. 
Enamerados,*   before   the   environs  of  Loxa   are  Eu^t.^mdos 
reached,  covered  with  pasturage  and  cattle,  and  not 
without  fruits. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Genii,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  young 
reader,  that  this  is  the  region  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  tales  of 
austere  Moors  and  blooming  ladies.  This  rock,  as  its  name 
imports,  that  *'  of  the  lovers,*'  is  immortalized  by  an  incident 
superior  to  the  Leucadian  leap  of  Sappho,  which  to  omit  were 
treason  against  the  Cytherean  queen.  A  young  knight,  of 
the  most  interesting  person,  made  prisoner  by  the  Moors  at  Gra- 
nada, so  won  upon  the  Ivloorish  sovereign,  by  his  amiable  manners 
as  well  as  prowess,  that  his  condition  was  changed  from  that  of 
prisoner  to  friend,  and  the  prince  entertained  him  at  his  court.— 
The  daughter  of  the  Moor  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  her 
father,  with  the  additional  ardency,  of  a  female  passion,  which  was 
returned  on  the  part  of  the  knight  with  full  force.  Their  tender 
meetings  could  not  be  long  concealed,  and  they  therefore  deter- 
mined on  quitting  Granada  and  uniting  themselves  among  the 
christians.  They  were  soon  pursued  from  the  palace.  What 
will  not  love  effect  ?  They  hastily  climbed  a  rock  almost  inac- 
cessible ;  their  pursuers,  invigorated  by  hope  and  fear,  followed  and 
surrounded  them  :  the  lovers  instinctively  rushed  into  each  others 
arms,  and,  precipitating  themselves  together,  closed  their  first  hour$^ 
of  sorrow  in  a  happy  death,  from  the  Pena  de  los  Enamorados. 
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mountain,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital 
of  Granada,  is  Loxa,  a  considerable  town,  of  Moor- 
ish origin,  and  therefore  surrounded  by  rocks. — 
The  remains  of  a  castle  which  defended  it  is  now 
peaceably  possessed  by  a  hermit.  For  the  Moors 
as  well  as  the  Romans  dearly  earned  bv  arms  the 
warlike  edifices  which  were  to  become  the  calm  re- 
treats of  Christian  cenobites. 

The  environs,  however,  are  fertile,  and  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  pasturage  and  cattle.  The  road 
agreeable,  edged  by  large  trees. 

Santa  Fe,  consisting  of  two  long  streets,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  arose  from  the  siege  of  Gra- 
nada, from  which  it  is  two  leagues,  antl  supplied 
the  place  of  a  Spanish  camp  that  had  taken  lire. 


Citj  of  Granada  Crossiug  the  famous  Vega,  or  flat  cour.trv,  eight 
lecTgues  Avide,  twenty-seven  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains,  watered  by  the  Genii, 
the  Darro,  the  Monachil,  the  Vagro,  the  Dilar,  and 
thirty-six  fountains,  we  approach  Granada. — Gra- 
nada, in  which  God  gives,  says  the  proverb,  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  those  by  whom  he  is  beloved: 
— a  quien  Dios  le  quiso  bien^  en  Granada  le  Dlo  de 
comer.  Nature  has  certainly  been  very  prodigal  in 
rural  beauty  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
but  her  favours  are  greatly  neglected. 

This  city,   the  great  depository  of  the  religion, 
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manners,  customs,  and  magnificence,  of  the  Moors, 

rs  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowv  moun-  ^     , 

tains,)  and  stands  upon  two  hills  separated  from  the  [^^,:oj<3^„ada 

Darro,  which,  with   the  Genii  running  under  the  ^"^ '^^ ^^^^^fs. 

Malls,  are  formed  from  the  snows,  and  are  supposed 

to  carry  down  particles  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  loss  of  Granada  is  constantly  regretted  by 
the  Moors,  who  incessantly  pray  for  its  restoration. 
Their  last  ambassador,  contemplating  the  Moorish 
monuments,  by  permission,  wept  for  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors  in  losing  it. 

It  had  formerly  twenty  s:ates,  some  of  which 
remain.  There  is  not  a  wall  but  bears  some"  marks 
of  their  power.  The  inscriptions  are  numerous  and 
singular,  as  that  of  the  hospital  "  for  poor  and  sick 
Moors,"  called  the  Mint,  in  the  court  of  which  is  a 
fine  reservoir;  ecclesiastics  and  architects  have  imi- 
tated here  this  spirit  for  inscriptions;  as  in  the  ca- 
thedral, not  deficient  in  elegance,  formed  on  the 
plan  of  the  human  body ;  the  chancery,  or  court 
of  justice.* 

The  Alhambra  it  were  vain  to  describe  so  briefly  The  Aihamhra, 

*'     superb    reiuaiu? 

as  requisite  to  the  present  plan.      Its  o;ate  is  near  °*'  ^^Y>""sh 

*  1  1  o  graauieuf. 

the  chancery,  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  near  which 
is   the   principal   entrance,   guarded   by   a   strong 

*  Two  only  of  these  chanceries,  or  courts  for  appeal -causes, 
CKist  in  the  kingdom,  the  other  is  at  Yalladolid.  The  council  ol" 
Castile  decides  mere  points  of  law. 


aud  the  Moors. 
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^■^A^p.^ii^.'     ^o^^'ci'j  ^ncl,  agreeably  to  the  Asiatic  custom  of  hav* 
^^^^^[^^^^  ing  their  tribunals  at  their  gates,  called  the  Gate 
Stfororanada  ^^  Juclgemeiit.     A  key  here,  as  well  as  every  where 
elie,  with  the  inscription,  marks  the  symbol  of  the 
Moorish,  as  the  cross  does  of  the  Christian,  faith. 

The  key  was  also  the  armorial  eiiLsign  of  the  An- 
dalusian  Moors,  who  here  entered  Spain  ;  and  Gi- 
braltar, (Ghiblaltath,  or  mountain  of  the  entry,)was 
hence  deemed  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
hand  near  the  key  was  a  mysterious  designation  of 
Providence,  of  which  the  fingers  and  joints  signi-» 
fied  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  their  religion,  be- 
lief in  God  and  the  propliet,  prayer,  alms-giving, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  &c.*  Hence  also 
the  superstitions  of  chiromancy,  which  divides  the 
hand  under  various  influences  of  the  planets,  while 
the  unity  of  God  (La  Allah  ilia  Allah,  "  there  is 
no  God  but  God,)  expressed  their  chief  principle. 

The  palace  of  Charles  V.  planned  by  Alphonso 
Berruguetc,  is  the  first  building  within  the  walls; 
it  records  the  false  promise  of  Charles  V.  of  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  Moors,  for  vvdiich  he  received 
one  thousand  six  hundred  ducats  towards  its  build- 


ing. 


*  The  young  and  handsome  female  Spaniard  still  screens  her 
beauty,  and  preserves  that  of  her  children  from  the  fascination 
of  a  supposed  witch's  e^nes,  by  shutting  her  hand  and  passing  her 
thumb  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross  over  the  fore  and  middle  fingers* 


aud  che  IMour*. 
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Near  the  house  of  the  receiver  (contador),  at  a     ^^^^^,^,,^' 
small   distance,   is   an  antient  elm  on  which  tlie  h-^PC^ 
Mahometan  chiefs  srave  audience  after  their  man-  p5"-%'!;      . 

ner. 

The  first  court  of  the  Moorish  palace  Alhambra> 
called  Mesuar^  now  Los  Array  Janes,  is  paved  with 
great  squares  of  white  marble,  broken  and  covered 
with  grass  and  moss.  In  the  middle  is  a  curious 
long  and  narrow  basin,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  four  gothic  columns  supporting  a  gallery. 

The  highest  and  richest  tower  of  the  Alhambra 
is  that  of  Comare,  probably  named  after  the  archi- 
tect or  architecture. 

The  great  hall  is  curious  from  its  height,  arched 
roof,  ornaments,  cabinets,  and  inscriptions.  Its 
door  is  a  fine  arch,  with  niches  on  each  side,  in 
which  the  sandals  were  left.  The  great  Abu  Nazar* 
is  here  recorded,  who  *'  with  a  terrible  look,  joined 
with  greatness  of  mind  and  benevolence,"  caused 
the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain. 

Near  the  hall  of  Comares  is  a  caged  apartment, 
the  prison  of  the  last  queen  of  Granada,  on  a  charge 
of  incontinence ;  which,  being  contested  between 
two  noble  families,  ended  in  facilitating  by  their 

•  The  same  with  MIraraolin,  Jacob,  Almanzor  ;  Nazar,  like 
Augustus,  being  a  name  of  dignitj. 
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divisions  the  fall  of  Granada  into  the  hands  of  Fer- 
dinand.* 

The  court  of  the  lions,  ornamented  with  sixty- 
elegant  columns  of  an  architecture,  not  unaptly 
called  by  Peyron  the  Arabian  order,  is  admirable. 
Paved  with  white  marble,  at  the  extremities  are 
two  fine  Mosaic  cupolas,  painted  in  gold  and  azure, 
and  supported  by  groups  of  columns.  Here  are 
portraits  of  Moorish  kings :  a  cross  marks  where 
the  first  mass  was  sung  here  on  the  capture  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  court  is  surrounded  by  basins  of  white  mar- 
ble. In  the  same  court  are  the  halls  of  tlie  two 
sisterSy  (las  dos  hermanas,)of  the  Abencerrages,  and 
another. 

The  second  hall  looks  into  the  formerly  exquisite 
gardens  of  Lindaraxa. 

The  vicar  of  the  Alhambra  is  lodged  in  a  kind  of 
fortress,  sacred  to  all  the  visions  of  superstition.      ^ 

The  hall  of  the  baths  follows,  preceded  by  a  cor- 
ridor ;  and  next  that  of  the  nymphs,  from  two  beau- 
tiful female  figures  of  white  marble,  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Arabian  artist.f 


*  The  whole  story,  full  of  romantic  eloquence,  is  in  Peyron, 
Essai  sur  VEspagne, 


t  These  have  been  since  locked  up  by  the  arclvblsbop,  with  a 
moral  view,  perhaps  arising  from  the  following  English  verses. 
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The  convent  of  Franciscans  near  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  was  built  at  the  expense  of  some  noble  ^orth-east 
Moorish  niins.     Their  church  u'as  a  mosque.  Gt|of  Granada 

From  the  Alhambra  is  entered,  by  a  lone  gate,  the  Generaiif. 
Generalif,  (house  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleasure,) 
built  by  Omar,  who  here  gave  himself  up  to  the 
charms  of  music.  It  is  the  most  delightful  situa- 
tion in  Granada,  built  on  a  hill  from  which  waters 
fall  on  ever}^  side,  and  collect  in  the  courts  and  gar- 
dens into  beautiful  cascades.  The  venerable  gardens 
form  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  them  are  two  cy- 
presses still  named  after  the  Moorish  qijten. 

The  court  of  the  pond   has  arcades  with  good  Court  of  the 
inscriptions. 

written  on  the  wall  by  two  of  our  countrymen,  in  1775,  expres- 
sive of  their  admiration  of  this  delightful  palace  ;  the  lastline  seems 
however  somewhat  deranged. 

O  most  indulgent  prophet  to  mankind. 

If  such  on  earth  thy  paradise  we  find. 

What  must  in  heaven  thy  promised  raptures  prove. 

Where  black -eyed  Houris  breathe  eternal  love ! 

Thy  faith,  thy  doctrine,  sure  were  most  divine. 

And  though  much  water,  yet  a  litlle  wine. 

His  regum  hue ;  nimis  infelicium ;  deliciis  maestrum  vale  dixe- 
runt. 

T.  G.     H.  S.     Angli. 
Kal.  Jan.  1775,  die  pro  capta  urbe  Granata  triumphalis, 
VOL.  I.  O 
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"^cHA^p^ii!"         "^^^^^  beautiful  retreat  is  devoted  to  a  cloister  of 

^:;Z^   Capuchins. 

f-v''^/ ^  ,  The  ]\foors  had  academies  and  a  university  in 
Granada.  They  had  some  excellent  painters  and 
sculptors,  but  they  delighted  in  their  own  poetical 
theology,  and  the  romantic  mathematics  of  for- 
mer days,  which,  under  the  class  of  astrology,  pro- 
duced good  physicians  and  botanists. 

Mount  sacred         p^om  the  sublimitv  of  ]Sf  oorish  palaces,  turn  to 

to  the  Christians  *^  *^  ' 

the  sacred  mount  of  the  Christian  dead,  where 
repose  the  first  martyrs  of  Spain ;  a  fine  road  leads 
to  it  by  the  side  of  high  mountains,  covered  with 
houses,  fountains,  and  verdure,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  Darro.  Here  have  been  found 
the  bodies  of  several  saints  in  a  calcined  mass, 
including  Cecil,  JMenton,  and  Cesiphon ;  and  also 
several  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Seven  disciples  of  St.  James   were   burned   in 
grottos,  now  converted  into  the  chapels  of  the  sa- 
cred furnaces. 
Naestra  Scnora       The  churcli  of  our  Ladv  of  Sorrows  (Nuestra 

dela  Angustiis, 

Senora  cle  la  Angustias),  formerly  a  simple  her- 
mitage, is  famous  for  its  admirable  altar  and  im- 
mense riches.  Near  it,  in  a  pleasant  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genii,  long  stood  the  antient  church 
where  mass  was  first  sung  in  this  part.  In  the 
Field  of  Martyrs  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  have  a 
good  convent. 
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The  old  wine  of  the  Carthusians  seems  to  ren-      ^^^^  „/ 
der  all  record  of  their  superb  mansion  in  the  suburbs  ^^,^^^.^,^^ 

progress. 

imnecessaEy.  cityofGiajuda 

The  great  captain  Gonsalves  founded  a  magni- 
ikent  convent  here,  possessed  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Jerome. 

A  league  from  Granada  are  the  celebrated  batlis  Baths oLUhama 
at  Alhama,   highly  beneficial   in  diseases  proceed- 
ing from  cold  humours.     The  Rio  Frio,  so  called 
from  the  coldness  of  its  waters,  also  rises   among 
the  hills  of  Alhama. 

Proceediuo^  on  the  road  to  Carthao-ena,  at  five 
leagues,  occurs  the  village  of  Pellena,  built  on  the  Peiiena. 
sides  of  the  hills,  on  a  rouQ-h  and  dirtv  road;  and 
a  league  farther  is  Guadix  (the  antient  Acci,  or  Guadix. 
Colonia  Accitana),  an  episcopal  see,  whose  bishop 
is  suffragan  to  Seville,  though  at  so  great  dis- 
tance. Alphonso  the  Wise  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  1252,  but  lost  it  again  till  the  days  of 
Ferdinand.  It  is  the  coldest  spot  in  Granada, 
and  therefore  without  orange  or  olive  trees. 

The  Venta  deGuer  is  in  a  deep  and  damp  hoi-  VentadeCuer. 
low  on  the  road  to  Baza,  ^vhich  passes  through  a 
mountainous  and  uncultivated  countrv,  enlivened 
only  by  forests  of  green  oak  and  numerous  herds 
of  swine.  Hence  the  proverb  here,  "  no  good 
soup  without  lard,  nor  good  sermon  without  Saint 

0  2 
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^HA^^r  J*     Augustin/'     (No  hai  olla  sin  tocino,  ni  serynon  sin 
^T^T^'^^'^  Augustino.) 

North-east  ^  ^ 

pro^^ess.  ^^y^^  ^l^g  jg^g^-  ^f  Antoninus,  lies  at  the  foot  of 

a  high  mountain,  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 
It  was  famous  among  the  Moors,  of  whose  con- 
struction are  the  old  houses,  bricks,  or  hard  ce- 
ment. 

Nine  old  cannon  used  by  Ferdinand  in  taking 
this  city  support  the  front  of  the  market-house, 
with  a  dated  inscription  to  that  effect  on  one  of 
th^m. 

The  road  continues,  in-  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
Cuiierde  Baya  tains,  to  Cullcr  de  Bava,  a  village  built  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  them ;  the  roads  are  better,  but  the 
country  uncultivated.  The  antient  Moorish  dens 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  continue  the  habita- 
tion of  the  modern  residents. 

The  lively  and  learned  French  writer,  Peyron, 
remarks  that  the  inn  is  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  "  who 
does  his  utmost  not  to  violate  the  custom  of  the 
country !" 

In  the  vicinity,  one  of  the  remains  of  feudal 
power,  is  a  gallows  ornamented  by  a  knife. 

JNIore  than  a  thousand  arrobas  of  hemp,  the 
principal  growth,  are  here  collected  in  a  year. 
The  mode  in  which  the  king  receives  his  share,  in 
addition  to  the  tythes  of  the  clergy,  is  singular. 
Two  or  three  privileged  houses,  (casus  exusadasj 
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are  allotted  in  every  village  or  district,  according 

to  its  extent,  and  generally  the  richest,  who  pay  ^^JJJ[^e^^' 

the  tenth    to    the    king,    and   may   be   changed  p^os^^^. 

every  year,    whither  the    crop    has   been    most 

abundant. 

Through  the  poor  village  of  Chirivel,  we  pass  chirivei. 
over  sands  to  Velez  el  Rubio,  a  considerable  one,  Veiez  ei  Rubio. 
which,  amidst  high  mountains  long  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  remains  of  Moorish  fortifications, 
may  be  called  the  northern  frontiers  of  Granada. 

It  is  time  here  to  look  back  on  this  antient 
kingdom,  and  healthy  and  temperate  modern  pro- 
vence,  whose  mountains,  every  where  intersecting 
it,  fonn  many  delightful  vallies,  and  where  nu- 
merous and  excellent  springs  every  where  assist 
nature  in  covering  them  with  verdure. 

As  the  baths  of  Alhama  dissipate  cold  humours, 
those  of  Alicun  on  the  contrary  are  efficacious 
in  diseases  proceeding  from  sharp  humours  of  the 
blood. 

The  waters  of  the  Darro  form,  according  to  the 
natives,  and  also  from  learned  antients,  the  salu- 
tary bath  of  sheep. 

Fine  transparent  jaspers,  black,  green,  and  red, 
marble,  granite,  and  amethysts,  and  other  precious 
stones,  are  obtained  here. 

The  mountains  called  Alpuxaras  are  so  lofty 
that  the  coast  of  Barbary  and  the  cities  of  Tangier 
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and  Ceuta  may  be  seen  from  them ;  they  are  aboiat 
seventeen  leagues  in  length,  trojn  Velez  Malaga  to 
prugre:.!.  Almei'la,  and  eleven  in  breadtli ;  abounding  with 

fruit-trees  of  great  beauty  and  size. 

The  mountaineers  seem  to  have  preserved  tlic 
active  and  industrious  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 


noadtoLura-  Quitting  Granada,  the  road  to  Lumbreras  lies 
for  five  leagues  through  a  deep  ravine  (rumbla), 
formed  by  the  mountain-torrent,  in  which  all  the 
channs  of  what  the  poet  calls  "  congenial  horror'* 
may  be  enjoyed;  it  improves,  however,  to  Lorca, 
whose  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
much  aggrandized  by  the  gypsies,  (gitanos,)  who 
herd  there  together  in  collective  povert}%  and 
form  the  frequent  host  of  your  miserable  halting 
place  (posado) .  Here  the  first  room  is  often  for 
asses  and  mules,  through  which  is  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Scottish 
highland  hut  or  Irish  cabin,  but  in  form  generally 
round  or  square,  with  the  cieling  terminating  in  a 
.point,  at  which  is  the  usual  opening  for  the  smoke. 
Around  the  fire  is  a  stone  seat,  the  receptacle  of 
all  visitors  of  whatever  condition  by  day,  and  the  fa^ 
mlly  bed  at  night !  The  fire  is  composed  of  whatever 
is  next  to  be  had.  Frying-pans  and  oil  are  ready 
for  the  food  brought  by  the  traveller,  who  it  may 
be  supposed  may  make  other  shifts  to  cook  it  if 
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he  please,  and  like  not  to  see  rice,  saffron,  long     chap.  n. 
pepper,  and  stock-fish,  boiling  together.    And  who  5^^^,^^,,^ 
would    not   relish    the    steak  from    live    embers,  ^''^'''' 
while  the  blind  musician  in  a  comer  thrums  his 
iruittar,  and  reckless  bovs  and  girls,  nearly  naked, 
enliven  the  scene  around  him  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  youth  ?     A  homely  bed  is   furnished  in  an  ad- 
joining space,  on  which,  though  not  voluptuously, 
the  weary  may  find  repose. 

Traveller  or  innkeeper  is  compelled  to  resort  for 
e\'ery  necessary  of  life  to  the  person  privileged  to 
sell  it,  a   source  of  revenue  to  the  lords  of  the 

soil. 

Lorca,  (the  antient  Elisoraca  of  Antoninus,)  is  Lorca. 
six  leao-ues  from  the  sea.  The  Guadalentin  washes 
its  walls  and  separates  it  from  its  suburb.  Its 
Moorish  splendour  is  lost  among  its  labouring  in- 
habitants, who,  however,  gather  annually  two 
hundred  thousand  quintals  of  barilla,  on  each  of 
which  the  king  has  laid  a  duty  of  one  ducat, 
(2^.  S^.).  Its  small  cathedral  has  nothing  remark- 
able.    It  is  on  the  highest  ground. 

The  roads   are   now  better.     The   considerable 
village  of  Totana,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St,  Totana. 
Jago,  is  rich  in  barilla.     From  Fuente  de  Alomo  FuentedeAlomo 
falling  into  decay  the  roads  are  narrow  and  strong, 
hilly  and  inaccessible. 

They  open,  however,  into  a  beautiful  countiy 
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^^fp^xj'     on  the  approach   to  Carthagena,  full  of  rural  ac- 
^V^T''^''"'^^  tivity. 

North-east  '^ 

progress. 

Carthagena.  Carthagena,  rendered  by  Asdrubal  the  rival  of 

antient  Carthage,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  is  of 
high  celebrity  in  a  military  view,  from  the  import- 
ance with  which  its  conquest  under  the  government 
of  Mago,  its  last  chief,  by  Publius  Scipio  and  Caius 
Lelius,  has  always  been  considered. 

In  riches  it  was  next  to  Rome ;  full  of  resources, 
with  a  powerful  force  and  extensive  armament.-^ 
According  to  Livy,  when  Scipio  took  it,  he  carried 
away  with  him  sixty  four  military  banners,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  golden  cups,  besides  others 
of  silver,  and  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  forty  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  measures  of  oats. 
The  city  itself  vvas  the  least  thing  gained  by  the 
Romans. 

Here  too  it  was,  In  this  profusion  of  power,  that 
.Scipio  sec  the  great  example  of  temperance  and  ge- 
nerosity so  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  age,  parti- 
cularly as  related  by  Frontinus.* 

When  among  other  captives  there  was  brought 
to  him  a  iTiarriageable  girl,  of  such  an  exquisite 
form,  so  lovely  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  he 
ordered  that  she  should  receive  the  highest  care  \ 

*  Book  II.  chap.  xi.  197. 
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and,  as  she  had  been  named  as  the  bride  of  Allucius,     ^^^^,^„^' 
restored  her  to  liim  :    in  addition,    the  gold   which  >"*PC^^ 
her  parents  had  sent  to  redeem  her  from  captivity  J^'"^^-J[j'^''g^^ 
iwas  given  by  Scipio  as  a  marriage-present.     These 
instances  of  magnificence,  adds  Frontinus,  induced 

^he  whole  nation  to  submit  to  the  imperial  Roman 
people.* 

Carthagena  w^as  to  the  Romans  a  sort  of  India, 
and  near  it  are  still  silver-mines.     The  village  of 
Los  Alumbres  has  rich  lead-mines,  Cuevas  de  For-  i^*  Aiumbrcs, 
man  is  rich  in  Amethysts,  &c.  and  Hellin  has  sul- 
phur. 

The  circumjacent   countiy   w^as   called  Campo  CampoSpartario 
Spartario  ;  it  would  appear,  simply  from  its  native 
broom  (Spartum), 

Carthagena  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  Gothic 

.  wars  of  Spain,  several  antique  inscribed  stones  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins,  generally  alluding  to  peace, 

,  plenty,  and  commerce. 

The  city  is  defended  by  a  mountain  formed  by 
three  hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  a  high 
hill,  is  a  fort,  now  almost  in  ruins,  antiently  called 
IMercurius  Theutates,  from  a  temple  of  that  deity 
on  the  spot. 

*  It  may  be  permitted  just  to  mention,  from  the  same  authority, 
that  Alexander  would  not  trust  himself  with  looking  on  a  similar 
object.     Ih,  198. 
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The  harbour,  says  Peyron,   is  spacious,  and  so 

Xofth-east  ^^^P  ^^^^^  ^^^'P^  ^^y  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'        ^^  ^^ 

Caiiirgena.  ^  ^^^^^  holiowed  by  nature,  which  seems  to  have 
sheltered  it  from  the  winds  by  several  hills  placed 
round  it  at  equal  distances,  so  that  from  the  mole 
nothing  but  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the 
basin  are  to  be  seen.  No  port  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  this  for  safety  and  regularity.  Vir- 
gil, wishing  to  give  at  the  landing  of  iEneas  in 
Italy  the  description  of  a  port  as  perfect  as  art  and 
nature  could  make  it,  seems  to  have  taken  for  his 
model  the  hai  hour  of  Carthagena : 

E^t  in  secessu  longo  locus ;  Insula  poriura,  &c. 

The  entrance  is  defended  by  two  redoubts,  and  the 
mole  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  arsenal  is  large,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  for  the  building  and  fitting  out  a  ship  with 
such  readiness,  that  one  of  the  line  may  be  got 
readv  for  sea  in  three  da  vs.  The  mai^niticent  ba- 
sins  with  which  the  stocks  communicate  are  easily 
iilied  with  water,  and  the  vessel  glides  majesti- 
cally and  with  facility  into  the  sea.  Each  ship 
has  its  store-house,  as  in  some  of  the  best  English 
dock-yards.  Numerous  workmen.  Moors,  and 
galley-slaves,    are  in  the  arsenal,  who  are  regu- 
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Xoitli-eaat 
progrcsil. 


Leaving  Cartha^ena  for  ^Murcia,  the  roads  ge-  :Murci». 
nerally  may  rather  be  described  as  ravines  formed 
by  tlie  currents  of  the  waters,  unenUvened  by  any 
character  requiring  description. 

Murcia,  honourable  from  its  undoubted  anti- 
quity, its  name,=^  and  the  obsequies  of  the  father 
and  uncle  of  Scipio,  in  whose  games  not  slaves 
but  champions  combated,  is  situated  on  a  plain 
twenty-five  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  a  league  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  Segura 
runs  bv  its  side,  and  is  adorned  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  and  a  magnificent  quay.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  good  public  walks,  of  which  IMalecon 
is  the  principal. 

When  the  jMoors  besieged  Murcia,  the  brave 
inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  so  bloody  as  to  denominate  the  plain  on 
which  it  was  fought  Sangonera,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  Murcians  fell.     The   governor  imme- 

*  This  derivation  solicits  notice :  It  is  from  the  Romans,  who, 
delighted  with  the  river  and  the  myrtle-banks  which  here  flourish 
in  great  beauty,  dedicated  the  soil  to  Venus  Myrtia,  supposed  to 
have  charming  presidence  over  myrtles,  fountains,  and  such 
sweet  appendages  of  the  haunts  of  love. 
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Murcia. 


Archena. 


diately,  in  the  true  spirit  of  antient  stratagem,  or- 
dered all  the  women  to  be  clad  in  armour  and 
drawn  up  on  the  rampart,  whilst  he  went  to  the 
Moorish  general  to  capitulate,  who,  conceiving 
from  this  demonstration  the  city  to  be  still  full  of 
soldiers,  granted  very  advantageous  terms. 

The  cathedral,  with  many  beauties  of  Corinthian 
ar'^hitecture  and  Arabian  sculpture,  and  thirty- 
two  statues  large  as  life,  is  celebrated  for  the 
tomb  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  who  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  Murcia,  for  a  kind  reception  given  him 
when  in  adversity.  The  altar  and  its  steps  are 
of  massive  silver.  The  town  is  square,  and  larger 
than  that  of  Seville,  which  it  imitates.  Halfway 
up  is  a  sanctuary. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Marquis  delos  Velez 
is  more  antient  and  higher  than  the  cathedral, 
and  both  within  and  without  exhibits  a  fine  Gothic 
taste. 

Here  are  six  parish-churches  endowed  by  Al- 
phonso, ten  convents  of  monks,  and  six  nunne- 
ries. The  Cordeliers  have  good  portraits  of  emi- 
nent men,  and  a  library.  The  Moorish  parish  is 
occupied  by  the  Dominicans, 

From  Carthagena  to  the  port  of  Ilici  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  road. 

The  baths  of  Archena,  four  leagues  westward 
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from  Madrid,  named  from  that  village,  have  their     ^^f^^^^' 
source  in  a  rock  commanded  by  lofty  mountains,  ^^"^^ 
and  fall  into  a  canal  forming  three  baths,  thirty  ^J^^^j^'^* 
paces  from  the  Segura,  for  nuns,  women,  and  the 
poor.     The  first  is  within  twelve  feet  of  the  source, 
and  unbearably  hot  till  beaten  about  for  some  time. 
The  water  is  blueish,  heavy,  and  bad  tasted.     The 
froth  or  scum  takes  fire   like  brandy  or   sulphur. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  require  much  exer- 
cise.     They   are    useful  in   infirmities    from   hu- 
mours,   but  prejudicial   in   the  venereal    disease. 
They  produce   violent   transpiration.      There   are 
small  huts  near  the  baths,  but  their  owners  make 
little  provision. 

The  city  of  Almacarron,  six  leagues  from  Cartha-  Airaacarron. 
gena  eastward,  is  a  mere  fortress  on  the  sea-coast, 
near  which  are  great  quantities  of  alum;  Mula,  in  Muia. 
a   fertile    plain;    Cacavaca,    famous    for  a   cross  Cacavaja. 
supposed    to    cure   diseases ;    Lorgui,    Calaspara,  Lorgui. 
and  Cieza,    (the    antient  Carteia?,)  conclude   the  cieza. 
notice  of  Murcia. 

Besides  the  Segura,  the  Guadalentin,  rising  in 
Granada,  waters  Murcia,  and  falls  into  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean  near  Almacarron. 

Murcia  contains  ^55,500  mulberry-trees,  pro- 
ducing annually  40,000  ounces  of  grain  of  the 
silk-worm,  from  which  result  250,000  pounds  of 
silk. 
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Murcia  furnishes  Castile,  England,  and  France^ 
with  oranges,  lemons,  %s,  &c. 

SiSr*  ^^^  ^^^  country  from  its  environs  to  Origuela 

Ixas  a  desert  appearance. 

Origuela.  Oiiguela  is    antient,    and  surrounded  by  high 

mountains :  its  vicinity  is  so  fertile,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  whether  it  rains  or  not  there 
is  always  corn  in  Origuela,  (lueva  o  ne  lueva 
trieo  en  Origuela).  It  has  a  university.  The 
college,  built  on  a  high  mountain,  has  a  magnifi-  | 
cent  prospect  and  is  curious.  The  cathedral  is  ' 
dark,  small,  and  in  a  bad  state.  This  city  practised 
the  stratageni  of  Murcia.  ^ 

At  four  leagues  distance,  and  one  from  the  sea, 

EicL«.  is  Elche,  the   antient  Ilici,  a  very  famous  colony, 

of  which  the  only  remains  are  ruins  and  the  port. 

The  fertility   and  mildness   of  this  spot  seem 
.to  have  endeared  it  to   the  Arabs.     Here  seems 
happily  to  have  lived  their  historian  and  biogra- 
pher   INIahomed  Ben  Abdalrhaman,  "  among  just 
judges  and  pleasing  poets." 

Aicudia.  Alcudia,    in   the  environs,   was  antiently  more 

considerable.  An  inscription  on  a  jasper  column 
carried  thence  is  preserved  in  the  conveutof  Nu- 
estra  Senora  de  la  IMisericordia.* 

*  AUGUSTO  DIVI.  F. 

DECIUS  CELER 

DEDICAVIT. 
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Between  Elche  and  Alicant  are  the  remains  of    ^^^f^^jj* 
iVIoorish  covered  cisterns,  those  cool  and  elegant  ,^:"^P^7^^ 
reservoirs  of  water  which  form  one  of  the  salutary  ^^'j"^^'^f  • 
instruments  of  their  religion  that  well  merits  pre- 
servation. 

Groves  of  palm-trees,  however,  now  present  their 
delightful  though  nobly  simple  shade,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt  suddenly  appear,  the  golden  and 
tufted  grape  and  the  date  suspended  by  each  other; 
silvery  brooks  bubbling  through  green  vallies,  and 
a  clear  and  brilliant  sky. 

These  charms  lessen  and  assume  rather  a  melan-  AHcaat. 
choly  aspect  as  Alicant  approaches. 

The  inscriptions  and  coins  discovered  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Alicant,  however,  prove  it  to  have  existed 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  bay,  beginning  at  Cape  St,  ^Martin  (or  Alte- 
mus)  and  terminating  at  Cape  Palos,  was  the  fa- 
mous Gulf  of  Ilici.  Guifof  iiKsi, 

The  inhabitants,  strengthening  themselves  against 
I  the  piratic  Moors,  with  the  ordinary  simplicity  of 
'  all  social  institutions,  collected  first  the  merchants 
of  Carthagena  and  then  others.  It  is  now  wtU 
built  and  peopled ;  sheltered  on  the  east  by  Cape 
de  la  Huerta,  and  to  the  west  by  Cape  St.  Paul  and 
the  island  of  Tabarca :  vessels  enter  and  2:0  out  with 
any  wind,  and  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  mole 
in  six,  seven,  eight,  and  ten,  fathoms  of  water. 
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£1  Patitauo. 


Alteiu 


Cantentaina. 


Alcoj. 


Barche) 
iuuatain. 


51  ar. 


Mogente. 


The  commerce  is  in  barilla,  antimony,  alum,  ani- 
seed, cummin,  and  tent-wine  (viyio  Unto). 

Four  leagues  from  the  city  is  a  kind  of  reservoir 
between  two  mountains  called  El  Pantano,  in  which 
the  water,  falling  from  thehills,  is  collected  sufficient 
in  want  of  rain  to  serve  for  a  year.  The  walls  are 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  upwards  of 
forty  feet  thick.  Is  not  one  tempted  again  to  in- 
quire, why  are  the  Spaniards  an  indolent  people  ? 

Between  Alten,  by  the  sea-side,  rich  in  silk, 
wine,  flax,  and  honey,  and  the  city  of  Denia,  is 
the  promontory  of  Cape  St.  Martin. 

The  latter  city,  the  observatory  of  Sertorius,  strll 
thence  called  Atalaya  de  Sertorio,  has  a  commodi- 
ous harbour,  and  a  fertile  soil,  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  and  almonds. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Conten- 
taiua  the  mountains  are  famous  for  rare  and  me- 
dicinal plants :  iron-mines  have  been  found  at 
Alcoy,  a  handsome  small  town  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  where  is  also  the  famous  fountain 
Barchel,  supposed  to  be  abundant  and  dry  alter- 
nately for  fourteen  years. 

Proceeding  on,  the  little  village  of  Biar,  the  Assi- 
arium  of  the  Romans,  occurs;  famous  for  excellent 
honey  while  as  snow. 

From  Biar,  through  Villena,  a  small  town  of  New 
Castile,  we  arrive  at  Mogente,  on  whose  banks 
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Spontaneously   blows  the  laurel-rose,  so  carefully    ^^.^f'^/* 
cultivated  even  in  France ;  and  proceeding  to  St.  ^r*'"^^''"*'^ 
Felippe,  the  Barranjo  de  Mogente  is  crossed  twelve 
times  in  less  than  two  hours. 

San  Felippe,  (Setabis  with  the   Romans,    with  SanFeiippe. 
the  Moors  Xaliva,)  was  destroyed  in  revolt  against 
Philip  V.  In  the  castle  was  imprisoned  the  duke  of 
Calabria. 

The  road  is  good  by  the  mountain  side  or  over 
brooks  to  Alciu,  (island,)  a  considerable  town  well  ^^^'^^^ 
situated,  and  almost  an  island,  being  only  approach- 
ed by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Xucar,  which  nearly 
surrounds  it.  The  country  produces  rice,  fruits,  and 
grain,  and  even  the  sugar-cane.  Two  leagues  to 
Algemisi,  the  last  town  on  this  road,  are  pleasant ;  AigemisL 
it  produces  the  aloe  of  America,  from  which  cord- 
age is  made;  the  facade  of  the  church  is  in  good 
taste,  the  great  altar  in  fine  architecture,  and  the 
inside  wtII  embellished. 

The  Catalans  spin  the   pita,  as  they  call  it,  so 
finely  that  the  thread  is  used  in  making  blonde. 

In  the   church,   besides  its   good  architecture, 
there  are  paintings  by  Ribalta. 

Cheerfulness  enters  at  the  doors  and  windows  Valencia. 
of  Valencia,  says  the  Spanish  historian,  Mariana ; 
whether  or  not  this   be  true,  the  province  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Spaiu. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Industry  is  not  cramped  here  by  royal  imposts 
as  in  the  provinces  of  Castile,  but  the  people  are 
subject  to  the  equivalent,  a  property-tax,  and  to 
heavy  feudal  services. 

The  annals  and  histories  of  Valencia  are  nume- 
rous, and  so  indeed  are  the  books  which  have 
been  published  in  that  capital.  Fifty  paper-mills 
are  scattered  through  the  province. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  and  fortified  by 
Scipio,  destroyed  by  Pompey,  and  rebuilt  by  Ser* 
torius;  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  and 
from  them  bv  the  Moors,  who  lost  it  to  the  famous 
Cid  Rui-Diaz  de  Vivar,  who  gave  to  it  his  appella- 
tion, retaken  by  the  Moors,  and  finally  lost  to  the 
king  Don  Jayme,  enlarged  and  embellished  by 
Pedro  IV.  of  Arragon. 

It  is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference;  the 
walls  are  ornamental  rather  than  for  defence. 

Its  streets  have  the  Moorish  characteristic  of 
being  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved.  Shut  up 
with  their  women,  these  people  considered  their- 
streets  only  as  necessary  paths,  and  attended  alone 
to  the  interior  embellishment  of  their  houses. 
Nor  had  they  amid  their  luxuries  that  of  carriages. 
There  are  not  manv  edifices  of  taste,  nor  churched 
remarkable  for  architecture. 

It  is  nevertheless  an  agreeable  capital,  with  a 
good  police.    Idleness  and  indigence  are  banished 
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from  it:  tbirtv  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  ^^2^^,^' 
ktterly  emplo^-^d'  in  silk-weaving,  exclusive  of  ^^j 
those  occupied Mrt  spinning,  winding,  and  dying, 
the  silk,  and^in  the  manufacture  and  care  of  near 
eight  thousand  looms,  &c.  These  artizans  being- 
exempted  by  government  from  the  ballot  for  the 
quintas,  three  thousand  Mere  exempted  in  Va- 
lencia. 

-  It  also  supplies  tlie  royal  arsenals  with  the  hemp 
of  the  province,  and  has  itself  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloths  and  camlets. 

The  exportation  of  wines  and  brandies  are  very 
extensive.  Valencia  also  supplies  all  Spain,  ex- 
cept the  south  of  Andalusia,  with  rice,  which  is 
preferred  to  that  of  Carolina.  Barilla  in  its  four 
different  forms  is  also  manufactured  and  exported 
in  large  quantities,  and  oil,  by  no  means  the  best 
owing  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mills.  From 
their  earth  they  make  ornamental  tiles  of  delft 
ware;  and  mats  and  cordage  made  of  the  esparto, 
as  well  as  thread  from  the  parasitical  alve.  Wool 
also  is  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Gandia,  with 
dried  fruits,  aniseed,  and  cochineal,  raised  in  the 
country;  with  abundant  crops  of  oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  and  figs.  Such  is  the  plenty  and  activity 
of  Valencia. 

As  a  commercial  city  the  first  object  is  its  ex- 

p  2 
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^^-*'">'^'*^  a  puhlic  library  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  pos- 

Valencia.  *  i  i         i 

sessing  statues  and  busts.  A  new  theatre  has  been 
built  by  Fontaine,  not  however  much  encouraged- 
It  is  too  near  the  street,  and  the  drama  not  suffi- 
ciently refined. 

The  Real,  where  the  captain-general  resides,  is 
antient,  extensive,  and  has  a  fine  position. 

The  Guadalaviera  is  crossed  by  five  bridges  be- 
tween the  city  and  suburbs,  but  is  reduced  by  the 
draughts  of  irrigation,  which  is  here  conducted  un- 
der an  excellent  system  of  regulations,  and  from 
which  wonders  are  derived.* 

The  profusion  of  water,  however,  being  by  some 
supposed  to  weaken  the  nature  of  plants,  produced 
Ihe  following  singular  proverb : 

En  Valencia  la  carne  es  hierba;  la  hierba,  aqua; 
Les  hombres,  mugeres ;  y  las  mugeres,  nada. 

In  Valencia  flesh  is  grass ;  grass,  water ; 
The  men,  women  ;  and  the  women,  nothing. 

The  Alanude,  Monte  Olivete,  and  the  road  to 
Gras,  a  small  village  on  the  sea-shore  about  half  a 

*  The  adoption  of  which  has  been  much  urged  in  Britain  by 
many  celebrated  agriculturists  and  projectors,  and  particularly  by 
the  work  intituled  National  Irrigation,  &c. 
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kagiie  from  the  city,  are  fine  walks  of  Valencia,     ^^^^^„^* 
near  the  banks  of  the  Guadalaviara.  y^H^^^C^^ 

A  new  port  has  long  been  forming,  of  high  ne- 
cessitv  to  the  coast. 

The  environs  of  Valencia  claim  in  a  minor  degree 
the  attention  we  have  already  given  to  the  metro- 
polis of  Spain. 

Bsnimamet,  a  village  half  a  league  from  Valencia,  Benimamet, 
with  its  villas  and  gardens,  have  been  said, — by  no 
oriental  enthusiast  but  a  Swedish  ambassador,--— 
to  cut  one  off  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow- creatures, 
where  he  becomes  involved  in  the  beauties  of  iia- 
ture,  and  lost  in  the  most  delicious  draughts  of 
existence. 

Burgasot,  a  village  a  league  from  Valencia,  on  surgasot. 
an  estate  belonging  to  Corpus  Cliristi,  deserves 
mention  from  the  remains  of  Roman  subterraneous 
granaries,  called  by  the  writers  who  treat  of  thern, 
Pliny,  Suidas,  &c.  Silos  or  Siros,  and  by  the  mO" 
dem  Valencians  Siches  de  San  Roque.*  The  ^k-^ 
cavations  are  from  twenty- five  to  thirty-five  i^et 
deep,  in  the  form  of  prodigious  jars,  and  lined  with 
free-stone-t 

*  Here  is  also,  it  may  be  observed,  the  epitaph,  by  a  priest^  of 
Francis  TAdvenant,  the  most  famous  actress  of  Spain,  who  it 
appears  sacrifice  her  life  to  her  excesses,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-t^o.  iv-^r-  \  vil'    K         > 

•f  Bour^oing  gives  them  to  the?  Moors ,  . 
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Alcubia. 


Aiidilla, 


Cavales. 


La  Vallidat 


£ 


The  beautiful  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Miguel 
de  los  Reyes,  the  three  Carthusian  monasteries  so. 
delightfully  situated,  particularly  that  of  Porta  Celi, 
four  leagues  from  Valencia,   are.  other  objects  not 
to  be  neglected  by  the  man  of  taste  or  sensibility. 

At  two  leagues  distance,  between  two  moderate 
hills,  is  situated  Leria,  (the  antient  Edeta,)  contain- 
ing sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  occupied  in  agri- 
culture, and  a  church  of  Martin  del  Oiindo,  v/ith 
some  fine  architecture.  Roman  inscriptions  rather 
doubtful  have  been  found. 

-1  Crossing  a  plain  of  four  leagues,  we  arrive  at  Al- 
Gubia  (or  Alcublas),  and  descend  two  leagues  to  An- 
dilla,  famous  for  the  beautiful  Corinthian  columns 
of  its  church,  and  the  painted  inclosures  of  the  altar 
by  Ribalta  in  his  best  style,  excellently  preserved 
by  the  two  hundred  inhabitants,  who  however  are 
supposed  to  qualify  their  merit  by  having  erected 
at  great  expense  a  to\^er  to  the  same,  church,  use- 
less from  the  depjh;  of -the  bottom  in  which  it  is 
situated.  t     ,;;  ,    .  _  > 

i,  Rising  for  a  league,  Cavales,  the  ice-house  of  Va- 
lencia, is  on  the  way  to  the  mountains,  of  whick 
La  Vallida  overtops  Valencia,  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
trv,  and  of  the  sea. 

A  delightful  valley,  through  which  the  Canalen. 
rolls  its  waters,  occasionally  graced  with  pines,  ver- 
dure, aromatic  plants,  aqad  even  the  vine,  is  on  the 
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way  to  Bexis(the  antient  Bergis),  chief  of  the  places      chap.  n. 
belonmns:  to  the  order  of  Calatrava.     It  is  consi^  Valencia. 
derable,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  is  watered  ^^^''• 
by  the  Toro,  furnishing  excellent  trout,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  near  ]\Iorviedro. 

Two  leagues  beyond,  on  the  Palencia,  is  Vivel,  ^'i^^^- 
(supposed  to  be  the  Vivarium  and  Bel  Sinum  of  an- 
tient Celtiberia,)  containing  inscriptions  that  mark 
the  residence  of  M.  Fortius  Cato,  so  celebrated  in 
the  antient  warlike  history  of  Spain ;  and  also  Agri- 
cola,  Domitian,  Einilius,  and  the  family  of  Cornelia. 
It  is  possessed  by  three  hundred  rustics,  cultiv^ating' 
fertile  lands. 

Shady  groves  and  gardens  mark  the  road  of  half 
a  league  thence  to  Xerica,  pregnant  with  marks  of  ^^"ca. 
unsettled  activity,  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Palencia, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  strong  castle.  Wine,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  but 
particularly  pasturage,  form  the  produce  around  this 
spot. 

Two  leagues  hence  is  Segorbia,  not  improbably  Segorbia. 
the  antient  Segobrica,  the  capital  of  Celtiberia.    It 
is  in  a  mild  country,  has  perhaps  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  surrounded  by  excellent  garden- 
ing. 

The  Jesuits  had  a  college  here,  still  a  school— 
The  tomb  of  Peter  Miralles,  an  orphan,  and  founder 
of  a  provision  for  orphans,  is  shewn  ;    as  also  the 
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At  two  leagues  distance,  in  a  clustre  of  hills,  is 
Chapel  of  our     the  Solitary  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Grotto, 

Lady  of  the  J  r  .  J  * 

Holy  Grutto.      (Xucstro  Scnora  de  la  Cueva  Santa,)  the  festival  of 
which  is  her  birth-day,  September  the  eighth,  when 
a  numerous  pilgrimage  is  performed.     The  priests 
live  in  a  large  house  near  it,  where  convenient  pro- 
^  vision  is  made  for  travellers,   on  the  terms  of  an 

inn. 
Torres  Torres.        Torrcs  Torrcs  succccds,  a  small  town,  preserving 
its  supposed  antient  hatred  to  Saguntum,  arising 
out  of  disputes  respecting  the  water,  which  in  dry 
seasons  serves  the  territory. 

Also,  within  a  circle  of  hills,  the  valleys  of  Al- 
menera,  Benecalif,  Faura,  Canet,  and  Benediten. 

Thence  we  proceed  to  Morviedro,  the  antient 
Saguntum.  Valencia,  however,  must  not  be  quitted 
without  a  slight  review. 

It  had  antiently  an  honourable  population ;    the 
'  Celtil)erii,  the  Turditani,  the  Lusoni,  &c. 

It  now  contains  seven  principal  cities,  sixty -four 
great  towns,   and  upwards  of  a  thousand  villages. 
*  It  has  four  sea  ports. 

The  soil  is  fertile  though  mountainous.   Here  are 
mines  of  sinapica,  iron,  and  alum;  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, jasper,  plaster,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  potters 
*  clay. 
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It  ha3  produced  annually  near  a  million  weight 
of   silk,  a  hundred    thousand  arrobas  of  hcmp,^^^  vXi^lC* 
hundred  ^nd  thirty  thousand  arrobas  of;  oil,  and 
three  million  cantaros  of  wine.      Its  commerce  has 
thus  been  estimated  at  £600fiOO. 

Morviedro,  the  famous  Sao-untum,  now  demands  Morviedr.. 

'^  Saguntum. 

Xio  common  consideration. 

Moorish  castles  on  heights,  w^hich  command  the 
town  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  sub^ 
terraneous  passages,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues. 

The  antient  station,  Saguntum,  reached  only  half 
way  up  these  hills,  and  stood  chiefly  in  the  plain 
towards  the  sea,  since  Livy  states  that  it  was  only 
a  thousand  paces  from  it,  and  ^Morviedro  is  a  long 
league  from  the  Mediterranean. 

This  is  the  city  destroyed  by  Hannibal ;  a  victim 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  It  possessed,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  immense  riches,  from  its  commerce, 
just  laws,  and  excellent  police ;  and  it  determined 
that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  conqueror. 
After  a  resistance  of  eight  m.onths,  not  receiving  tlie 
succours  they  expected  from  their  allies,  they  were 
compelled  to  feed  on  their  children,  and  afterwards 
to  sacrifice  themselves :  tbi$  they  did  by  setting  fire 
to  an.jnimense  pile  of  wood ;  and^  when  nothing  else 
would  suffice,  no  power  xxov  stratagem  whatever 
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avail  in  their  behalf,  in  the  justest  cause  jn  which 
man  can  suffer,  they  precipitated  themsdves,  their 
s^^^i^ti^r  women,  those  in  their  servitude,  and  their  treasure, 
into  the  flames !  So  that  Hannibal,  that  consum- 
mate general,  derived  by  the  victory,  if  so  it  could 
be  called,  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Romans  rebuilt  Saguntum,  but  imperfectly; 
they  made  it  however  one  of  their  municipia,  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  they  possessed 
out  of  Italy.  ■    'y 

Of  this  the  city-gates,   doors  of  churches  and  ' 
inns,  and  even  of  the  house-walls,  bear  evidence  in 
Roman  inscriptions,  as  recorded  by  the  modern  song 
I3f  Argensola. 

Con  Marmoles  de  nobles  inscriptiones, 
Theatro  un  tienipo  y  aras  en  Saguntho, 
Fabrican  hoy  tabernas  y  mesones. 


/Hi 


r;; 


Noble  inscriptions, -r-with  whose  breathing  marble, 
F^om  theatres,  even  altars,  of  Saguntum, 
Built  and  inscribed  are  the  humblest  inns. 


The  noblest  monuments  are  the  castle  and  the- 
atre, to  which  the  English  traveller,  Townsend, 
has  the  merit  of  having  chiefly  called  attention. 

The  ruins  of  the  former  occupy  a  full  quarter 
of  a  league.  Most  of  the  modern  edifices  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Moors,  with  the 
materials  left  by  the  Romans,  ^and  without  much 
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choice,  for  in  one   of  their  fortresses  a  statue  of  book  l 
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white  majble  is  placed  upside  down.     The  works 


s 

Valencia. 


©f  the  latter  have  disappeared.  Morviedro. 

'■  ^  Saguntum. 

The  cattle  covers  ahnost  the  whole  top  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  is  situated :  it  is  of  an  ir- 
regular form  with  five  divisions,  in  the  middle  re- 
mains a  magnificent  cistern  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and  though  greatly  filled  up  still  eighteen  feet 
deep.  Twenty-one  pillars  supported  the  roof,  of  a 
composition  rendered  by  time  harder  than  stone. 

A  humble  hermitage  now  occupies  the  plat- 
form. . 

At  a  small  distance,  towards  the  principal  gate 
leading  to  the  theatre,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
formerly  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  eight  feet 
distant. 

This  part  is  surrounded  with  Moorish  walls  and 
towers,  forming  the  square  called  Saluquian. 
Here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  is  one  reminded  by 
inscriptions  of  iEmilius,  Fabius,  Acilius,  the  Cal- 
pliurnii,  and  other  distinguished  Roman  families ; 
of  whose  remains  man  has  more  than  assisted  time 
iji  the  destruction. 

The  theatre  or  circus  of  Saguntum,  (since  occu- 
pied by  orchards,  alleys  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
rope-makers),  extended  to  a  small  river,  the  bed 
of  which  only  remains,  and  was  the  chord  of  the 
segment  formed  by  the  circus.     When  sea-fights 
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\Z^1  ^^   ^s  a  wonderful   memorial  of  the   excellent 

economy  of  the  Romans   in  their  public  amuse- 
ments. 

FireH  with  the  contemplation  of  antient  splen- 
dour, several  public  officers,  among  whom  werethe 
captain^general  Urbioa,  have  attempted  the  re- 
storation of  this  theatre  ;  and  Francisco  Bama- 
honda,  a  poet  of  Valencia,  composed  a  tragedy 
for  ^^hibition  on  that  noble  subject  ti)^  siege  of 
Saguntum,  so  dear  to  honour  and  freedom.     But 


these  e#prts  are  flee  tins*. 


« 


&" 


*  Tae  space  of  a  note  cannot  be  refi^sed  here,  Xo  a  sketch  of 
this  theat/e,  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  antiqaary,  Don  Emanuel 
;&ilarli,  dean  of  Alicant,  which  witli  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  may 
assist  the  soldier  desirous  of  impressing  himself  by  such  images 
v>ilh  an  example  of  the  Roman  spirit  for  objects  of  greatness 
aod  utility. 

**  TlM)ugh  ths  theatre  is  in  a  valley , its  situation,  equally  agree- 
able and  healthy,  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a  view  of 
the  sea  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  the  environs  are 
rural  and  watered  by  a  little  river.  A  mountain,  by  which  it  is 
commanded,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  surrounded,  shelters  it 
from  the  south  and  west  winds ;  in  a  word,  the  situation  is  such 
as  Vitruvius  particularly  recommends  as  the  most  healthy ;  tho 
theatre  is  also  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  very 
sonorous;  a  man,  placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  mountain,  easily 
makes  himself  heard  by  persons  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and 
the  sound  instead  of  diminishing  seems  to  increase.     I  made  this 
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experiment:  one  of  my  friends,  standing  upon  the  place  where 
the  stage  forraerly  was,  recited  a  few  verses  from  the  Amphy- 
trion  of  Plaulus ;  1  was  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  theatre 
and  heard  him  very  distinctly.  These  rocks  may  be  said  to 
hare  a  voice,  and  one  five  times  stronger  than  that  of  a  man  ;  so 
mwih  energy  does  it  receive  from  the  cavities  made  by  art  in  th« 
nountam. 

The  semicircle,  which  the  people  called  the  perimetrtf  \% 
about  four  hundred  and  tAventy-five  feet  in  circumference ;  its 
height  from  the  orchestra  to  the  most  elevated  seats  is  a  hundred 
feet,  and  to  the  end  of  the  wall  behind  them  a  hundred  and 
ten ;  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra^  from  the  centre  of  which 
«very  admeasurement  should  be  taken,  is  seventy-two  feet. 
The  word  orchestra  signified,  with  the  Greeks,  a  place  for  the 
performance  of  dances  and  pantomimes ;  among  tiie  Romans  it- 
had  a  different  use  and  meaning,  at  least  after  Attillus  Seranus 
and  L.  Scribonius  Libo  were  aediles  curules ;  they  followed  th« 
advice  of  Sciplo  Africanus,  and  allotted  the  orchestra  to  be  the 
place  for  the  senators. 

At  first  there  was  in  the  orchestra  a  place  of  distinction,  a 
kind  of  throne,  upon  which  the  prince  was  seated,  and  in  his 
absence  the  pnetor  ;  the  base  of  the  throne  still  remains.  The 
senators  took  their  places  after  the  vestals,  pontiffs,  and  ambas- 
sadors. In  order  that  the  last  rows  might  not  be  deprived 
of  a  sight  of  the  representation,  the  pavement  was  gradu* 
ally  and  insensibly  elevated  from  the  seat  of  the  prsetor  to  the 
last  benches  behind  where  the  knights  were  placed.  The  en- 
trance and  departure  were  facilitated  by  particular  passages 
round  the  perimetre  for  thg  different  classes  of  citizens,     Ac-- 
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Having  thus   despatched  what  is  most  material^ 
the  antient  Saguntum,  it  requires  only  ta  be  added 

cording  to  the  laws  Roscia  atid  JuHa,  made  for  the  regulation  of 
the  theatres,  there  were  fourteen  seats  allotted  for  the  knights, 
towards  the  seventh  were  two  entrances,  or  cavities,  called  Vo- 
mitoria,  and  this  seat  was  rather  wider  than  the  others,  in  order 
that  the  spectators  might  get  to  their  places  with  greater  facility.-. 
The  hardness  of  the  rock  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  two 
entrances  were  not  given  to  the  places  of  the  knights;  but  this 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  forming  on  each  side  of  their 
benches  a  kind  of  staircase,  the  foot  of  which  is  in  the  centre, 
of  the  pit. 

The  Pracinctioy  which  the  Greeks  called  Diazona,  or  girdle, 
a  kind  of  band,   longer  and  wider  than  that    by    which  the 
other  seats  were  bordered,  is   still  visible  upon  the  last  benches 
allotted  to  the  equestrian  order ;  it  served  to  distinguish  at  first 
sight  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  patricians,  knights,  and 
plebians.     It  also  prevented  all  communication  between  them  ; 
the  seats,  or  benches,   the  farthest  from  the  orchestra,  the  most 
elevated,    and   twelve  in  number,  were  called  Sunvna  Cavea; 
these  were  for  the  people  ;  who  had  different  doors  to  enter  at, 
either  by  inner  arches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  which  still  exist,  or 
hy  a,  portico  at  the  bottom  of  the  theatre,  which  served  two  pur- 
poses ;  one  of  giving  the  people  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  sud- 
den rain  or  bad  weather  ;  the  other  of  sheltering  the  seats  from 
the  fall  of  water  or  dirt.     The  portico  contained  sixteen  doors, 
which  maintained  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the  theatre  was 
kept  cool,  and  the  air  within  prevented  from  becoming  corrupt ; 
seven  staircases  terminated  at  these  doors. 

On  each  side  of  the  portico  was  a  space  of  twenty-eight  ieet, 
filled,  up  with  four  row3  of  seats.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  these 
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•n-ere  for  lictors,  public  criers,  and  other  officers  of  the  magrstrate, 
that  they  might  always  be  ready  to  receive  his  orders,  and  prevent 
or  terminate  the  quarrels  of  the  people ;  a  regulation  observed 
in  Athens,  as  the  commentator  of  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes  has 
sufficiently  proved  :  and  what  with  me  seems  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  supposition  is,  that  from  these  places  there  were 
passages  by  secret  staircases  to  the  prisons,  one  of  which  is  still 
remaiiiing,  where  are  found  the  iron  ring  and  chains  by  which 
the  persons  of  offenders  were  secured. 

Several  ranges  of  seats  were  placed  over  the  portico,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  for  what  kind  of  persons  they  were  intended ;  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  I  should  think  it  was  from  these 
the  slaves,  flower-girls,  and  men  and  women  of  ill  fame,  saw 
tlie  performance;  for,  according  to  a  law  of  Augustus,  persons 
of  this  description  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  theatrical 
performances,  except  in  the  most  elevated  places.  The  stair- 
case by  which  these  depraved  classes  got  to  their  places  was 
supported  by  the  mountain. 

There  are  square  modillions,  eight  k^t  from  each  other,  all 
I'ound  the  exterior  walls. 

The  remains  on  each  side  of  the  theatre  attest  Its  antlent  mag- 
aificence.  Several  of  the  arcades  still  remain  ;  some  half  gon« 
to  ruin,  others  entire.  These  serve  to  support  the  covering  of 
the  stage  ;  tins  roof,  or  ceiling,  is  entirely  destroyed,  not  so  much 
as  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 

If  we  allow  fourteen  inches  to  each  place,  the  theatre  might 
•ontain  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons, 
without  reckonli^^  the  seats  over  th^  portico,  or  the  places  of  \hc. 
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silk,  wine,*  oil,  hemp,  and  corn.  The  whole 
coast  from  Morviedro  to  the  sea  side  is  covered 

senators  in  the  orchestra ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  without  exag- 
gerai  ion,  to  have  contained  about  nine  thousand  spectators. 

The  stage  was  about  twenty-one  feet  long  from  the  orchestra  : 
nothing  now  lemains  of  it  except  the  base  of  that  part  which  in 
our  theatre  is  the  place  of  the  foot-lights :  this  was  rather  lower 
than  the  stage,  as  appears  by  the  little  wall  by  which  they  were 
separated. 

The  plan  of  a  small  serai-circular  space,  in  which  stood  a 
curved  wall,  and  which  was  called  Vava  Regia,  on  account  of  its 
magnificence  and  the  ornaments  which  served  to  decorate  it,  is 
seen  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Pollu"S,  called  this  little  enclosed  space  Basileion,  or 
the  royal  habitation;  this  kind  of  arch  was  placed  between  two 
doors  of  the  same  form,  called  Hospitalm,  because  they  were  the 
places  for  strangers  who  came  to  see  the  performance.  Some 
vestiges  of  that  on  the  left  side  yet  remain.  Upon  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  doors  were  placed  different  paintings  suitable  to 
the  representation,  which  were  varied  like  scenic  decorations ; 
for  a  comedy  there  were  public  squares,  streets,  and  houses ; 
for  a  tragedy,  porticos,  colonades,  and  the  statues  of  heroes ;  for 
satire  or  farce,  grottos,  fauns,  gardens,  and  other  rural  objects. 

The  scenes  and  decorations  rapidly  changed,  and  with  great 
facility,  according  as  the  piece  required.  Some  of  the  walls 
which  served  to  support  the  pulleys  and  counterpoises,  by  which 
the  machinery  was  lifted  up,  have  not  yet  quite  gone  to  ruin. 

•  The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Morviedro  is  strong  an(f 
of  good  flavour,  but  chiefly  made  into  brandy. 
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with  vines,  olives,  and  mulberry- trees  :  to  the  left 
is  a  chain  of  hills,  through  which  lies  only  the 
road  to  Barcelona. 

The  Bronteion  was  a  place  beliind  the  stage,  whence,  with  goat- 
skins filled  with  little  pebbles  and  shaken  in  the  air  an  imitation 
of  thunder  w^as  produced.  To  these  divisions  of  the  theatre 
must  be,  added  the  Choragia,  w^hich  must  have  been  spacious, 
for  the  disposition  of  the  choruses,  and  keeping  the  dresses,  masks, 
and  different  instruments  proper  to  the  stage. 

To  prevent  the  waters  from  injuring  the  theatre,  two  walls 
were  built,  with  a  canal,  so  disposed  as  to  contain  and  convey 
them  to  the  precipices  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  rain  which  fell 
within  the  theatre  ran  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestre,  and  thence 
under  the  foot -lights,  where  it  was  received  into  a  cistern  which 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  time  when  the  theatre  w^as  built  and  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  who  presided  at  the  building  of  it  are  unknown  ;  but 
on  that  account  it  is  no  less  a  proof  of  the  vast  genius  of  the 
Rom.ans,  who  never  in  any  of  their  works  lost  sight  of  posterity. 
In  all  of  them  they  knew  how  to  join  beauty  of  form  to  extent, 
solidity,  and  elegance,  and  even  in  their  pleasures  were  always 
great;  whilst,  in  the  present  age,  public  edifices  resemble  the 
slender  and  elegant  decorations  with  which  the  heads  of 
women  are  ornamented,  and  will  last  but  for  a  season. 

The  place  upon  which  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians  now 
stands  was  formerly  the  scite  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana. 
A  part  of  the  materials  served  to  build  the  church,  and  the  rest 
were  sold  to  build  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes,  near  Valencia. 
There  are  several  sepulchral  stones  in  the  exterior  walls  and  the 
cloister,  on  which  are  tlie  following  inscriptions,  in  the  usual  ca- 
pitals, besides  some  in  Arabic  and  others  in  unintelligible  cha- 
racters. 

TOL.    I.  Q 
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From   Morviedro  the   road  lies  through  prodi- 
v^k^^^    »'^^"^   plains,    shaded   with  olive  and  palm-trees, 

Sergiae  M.  F  Peregrinae  Theomnestvs.  et  Lais  et  didyme 

liber  li. 

Antoniae.  L.  F.  Sergillae  vegetvs  libert. 

L.  Antonio  L.  F.  Gal  Nvmidae  prefect  fabrvm  tribvno  milit. 
leg.  primae  Italicae  L.  Rvbrivs  Polybivs  Araico. 

Sergiae  M.  F,  Peregrinae  L.  Ivlivs  activs  et  porcia  mele  E. 

Antoniae  L.  F.  Sergillae  L.  Terentivs  Fratemus  ad  fini. 

These  five  inscriptions,  very  well  preserved,  are  inserted  inr 
the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  church-door  of  the  Trinitarians. 

The  following  are  found  in  the  castle : 

C.  LiciRio  Q.  F.  Gal  Campano  Aedili  II.  Viro  Flamini 

ex  DD. 

Avlo  Aemilio  Pavli  F.  Pal  Regilo  XV  VI  sacris  faciendi 
prefecto  vrb.  iuri  dicund. 

Quesfori  Ti.  Caesaris  Av.  Patrono  Q.  Fabio  Cn.  F.  Gal 
/  '  Gemino  Pontif  Salio  D  D. 

Dis  man  Gemin.  Myrines  Ann  XXX.  L.  Baeb  Pardus  omni 
bono  de  se  meritae  fecit. 

M  Calpvrnio  M.  F.  Gal  Lvperco  aed  II.  vir.  Pontifici. 
Manlia  Cn.  F. 

J*.  Baebio  L.  F.  Gal  Maximo.  Ivliano  aed.  flam  popilia  aviia 

ex  testamento  c.  popilii  cvpiti  patris  M.  Acilio 

M.  fc  ....  fo  procura.  Caesar vni  con  ventvs 

terrachon. 
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fertile  vineyardsj  and  scenes  of  the  most  enchant-     ^o<^k  i. 

•^  '  CHAP.     IT. 

ino-  fertility.  ^^^^.^^^^ 

^  -^      ^  ^  Valencia. 

A  league  distant  is  x'Ylmenardo,  a  town  agreeably  Aime.ardo. 
situated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  convent  of  Domi- 
nicans.    From  it  to  Castellon  de  la  Plana  the  coun-  Casteiion  de  u 

Plana. 

try  is  less  pleasant  though  populous  and  enlivened 

by  industry.     Nulis  and  Villa  Real,  two  consider-  ^.';|%   , 

The  followiug  are  near  the  great  church  : 

C.  Voconio  C.  F.  Gal.  PJacido  aed  II.  Viro  II.  Flamini.  II. 
Qvestori  saliorum   raagistro. 

Popiliae  L.  F.  Rectinae  an  XVII.  C   Licinivs  C.  F.  Gal 
Marinus  Voconivs  Romanvs  \^xori. 

The  wail  adjoining  to  the  city- gate  is  cosrered  with  fragments 
of  inscriptions:    the  tbllowing  are  entire. 

D.  M.  BAebixenice  felix  vxo  dulcissim. 

Fabia  Q.  L.  Hirvndo  an  XXX. 

V  F  G.   Grattius  Halys  Sibi  ^E  Grattiae  Myrsini  Vxori  Ka- 
rissim  An  XXXXVII  Sibi  et  Suis. 

Upon  a  column  of  white  marble,  to  the  left  on  entering  the 
city,  we  read, 

Deo  Avreli  Ano. 

The  most  curious  of  all  these  inscriptions  is  that  found  by  the 
side  of  the  house-door  of  M.  Jean  Duclos.  ' 

M.  ACILIVS  L.  F.  Fontanvs  Eripvit  Nobeis  Vnde  Vicencvmvs 
Annvs  ingressvm  Ivenem  Mihtiam  Cvpide  Parcae  Fallvntvr 
Fontanvm  Qvea  Raprervnt  Cvm  Sit  Perpetvo  Fama  Fvtra 
Viri. 

Q  2 
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able  towns,  may  be  passed  on  the  way,  and  a  veiy 
fine  new  bridge  over  a  broad  river  almost  dry. 

At  Castellon  good  roads  and  pleasantness  cease; 
a  rugged  declivity  is  descended  to  the  sea,  which  is 
kept  in  view  for  a  league.  Then  follows  a  steep 
and  equally  rugged  defile  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 

Oropesa.  eminence  on  which  stands  the  castle  of  Oropesa. — 

The  country  around  the  defile  of  Oropesa  is  dreary 
and  deserted.  The  country  is  somewhat  more 
smooth  for  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  Venta  de  la 
Sinieta.     Here  is  some  little  cultivation,  but  the 

Aicaia  de  sibert  Way  is  ruggcd  again  to  the  poor  town  of  Alcala  de 
Sibert  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  are  ap- 
proached the  last  sea-port  towns  of  Valencia. 

Benicarios.  The  city  of  Bcnicarlos  is   chiefly  inhabited   by 

fishermen,  but  famous  for  its  wines,  of  which  brandy 
is  made  for  exportation.  Here  begin  flat  roofs  and 
the  Catalonian  dialect.     A  long  league  from  Beni- 

Tinaroz.  carlos  is   the  port  of  Vinaroz,   a  large  handsome 

town  containing  perhaps  twelve  hundred  houses, 
which  receives  a  few  coastin2:*vessels. 

A  bridge  divides  Valencia  from  Catalonia,  on 
both  sides  of  which  are  some  good  roads,  and  for 

»An  Carioa.  three  leagues  to  San  Carlos,  a  modern  settlement 
close  to  the  sea,  the  chief  place  of  the  Alsaques,  a 
kind  of  port  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.— 
They  are,  properly  speaking,  formed  of  a  long  nar» 
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row  neck  of  land,  semicircular,  arisin<^  out  of  a  pro-     ^^^^  i- 

*^  ■^  CHAP*    II* 

Ion  oration  of  the  ri2:ht  bank  of  the  river.  J^^T'''^^ 

^  ^  Catalonia. 

In  San  Carlos  are  some  lianclsome  uniform  houses, 
and  a  good  inn,  kept  by  a  nati\T  of  Milan.  The 
port  has  been  much  in) proved,  and  a  canal  from 
Amposta  formed  to  render  the  Ebro  navigable  to 
its  mouth.  A  battery  has  been  raised  in  front  of 
San  Carlos,  within  musket-shot  of  which  ships 
may  come  to  anchor.  The  engineer  is  of  Parma, 
named  Nod  in. 

The  mountains  which  recede  from  the  shore  are 
coA'ered  with  pines,  shrubs,  and  fine  verdure ;  and 
receive  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 

There  are  several  villages  in  this  neighbourhood 
surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  were  formerly 
strong  holds,  burnt  and  pillaged  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  by  General  Las  Torres,  who  spared  from 
the  sword  none  but  women  and  children. 

Uldecona,  on  the  road  from  Benicarlos  to  Torto-  uidecona. 
sa,  deserves  mention  for  its  long  street,  with  houses 
built  on  a  colonade  of  granite,   and  a  respectable 
Gothic  church,   altogether  wearing  an  air  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  La  Venta  de  nos  Fraines,  a  rich  domain  Ventadeno* 

Frames. 

belonging  to  the  fatiiers  of  La  Merci,  where  very 
tolerable  lodging  may  cheaply  be  had,  and  a  charm- 
ing road  succeeds  to  Tortosa,  which  is  entered  by 
a  long  wooden  bridge. 

Tortosa,  however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  Tortosm. 


CHAP-    II 

Catalonia. 
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BOOK  T.  i^ust  not  be  passed  without  particular  attention.— 
It  is  four  leagues  from  the  sea  and  six  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  which  washes  the  ramparts, 
more  ornamental  than  useful  to  the  city.  It  is  an- 
tient  and  ill  built.  Scipio  called  it  Dordosa,  and 
rendered  it  municipal. 

In  the  combat  with  the  Moors,  the  women  mount- 
ed the  ramparts  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour ; 
for  which,  in  1170/the  Order  of  the  Flambeau 
(Hacha)  was  instituted  with  many  privileges,  of 
which  the  right  of  precedency  to  the  men  in  ma- 
trimonial ceremonies  alone  remains. 

The  cathedral  is  large,  fine,  and  rich  in  theologl. 
cal  and  worldly  treasures ;   the  baptismal  font  is  of 

porphyry. 

The  castle  is  upwards  of  a  mile  square,  but  ruin- 
ous :  in  it  the  governor  resides  :  from  it  the  land- 
scape is  beautiful. 

Here  are  many  ruins,  subterraneous  caverns,  and 
inscriptions,^  as  usual,  intermixed  with  modem 
buildings. 

*  Among  the  ethnic  treasures  is  a  grateful  inscription  from  the 

"  r 

city  to  the  tutelary  deity  Pan. 

/  Pani.  Deo.  tuteUre. 

Ob   Legationes.  in. 
.   ,  Concilio.  P.  H.  C. 

Aput.  Anicianum. 
Aug.  Prospere. 
•     >  '  M.  Gestas. 

The  city  Anicianum  Augustum  is  not  now  k.noT^1l.. 
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The  environs  are  beautiful^  fertile  in  wine  and 
fruits,  and  contain  marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster.       ^^^^ 

The  £bro  abounds  here  with  fish,  and  is  covered 
with  barks  that%'ield  a  commercial  appearance. 

The  valley  of  Tortosa  is  beautiful ;  still  nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  than  the  fifteen  leagues  which 
separate  this  city  from  Cambrilis,  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

But,  crossing  the  Ebro  at  the  ferry  of  Amposta, 
an  immense  heath  is  to  be  passed,  every  where  in- 
tersected by  ravines  for  five  leagues,  to  the  miser- 
able Perellos,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  surrounded  Pereiio% 
by  a  double  rampart  of  mountains,  which  has  no 
water,  and  is  too  poor  to  be  taxed. 

The  Spaniards  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
roads,  in  which  the  Romans  so  much  excelled.*    . 

After  proceeding  two  leagues  and  a  half  through 
a  dreary  country,  in  which  the  mountains,  patched 
with  verdure  and  here  and  there  a  hut,  seem  to 
grow  out  of  each  other,  the  steep  mountain  of  Bal-  Baiiaguer. 
laguer,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  sea,  is  to  be 
climbed  in  a  spiral  direction.  The  Col  de  Ballaguer 
is  a  narrow  pass. 

On  the  summit  is  Fort  St.  George  and  some 

♦  On  this  subject,  so  necessary  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
agreeable  reference  may  be  had  to  th9  Hisioirc  des  Chemim  Pi 
^ergier. 
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Villeseca. 


Tarragona. 


towers  planted  with  cannon,  formerly  garrisoned 
by  the  Walloon  Guards.  The  hollow  beneath  is 
called  the  valley  of  the  gallows  (barraneo  de  la  ho- 
rea),  placed  there  for  prompt  execution  of  rob- 
bers. 

Four  leagues  farther,  after  passing  a  village  on 
the  sea-shore  with  a  tower  and  the  remains  of  an 
antient  castle,  through  several  rugged  defiles,  is 
Cambrilis,  a  small  town  from  which  wine  is  ex- 
ported. It  has  a  bad  port  and  beach,  and  is  un- 
healthy. Bourgoing  reports,  that  he  saw  a  solitary 
Augustine  convent  from  which  the  whole  of  its  in- 
habitants had  been  recently  swept  away  at  once  by 
the  tertian  fever.''^ 

In  the  vast  solitude  which  succeeds  are  the  re- 
mains of  antient  fortifications,  called  the  Hospitalet 
part  of  which  serves  for  an  inn. 
b  Four  leagues  more  of  a  very  narrow  and  rugged 
road  through  the  pretty  town  of  Villeseca,  produces 
that  of  Serafina.  And  at  a  league  beyond  may  be 
beheld  the  steeples  of  Tarragona. 
t**Towers  for  tlie  defence  of  the  coast  have  been* 
suffered  to  decay. 

The  scene  is  enlivened.  Passing  the  Fraticoli, 
over  a  strong  bridge,  we  enter  Tarragona. 

*  The  WDifaeti  of  this  part  who  petform  the  labours  of  men 
fiave  not  the  beaut}-^  of  those  of  northern  Catalonia  who  weave 
lace,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  result. 
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This  is  the  Roman Tarraca,  which  gave  its  name      ^^_^^^  ,^' 
to  a  great  district,  Tarraconensis  ;   it  was  fortified  c^^^o^ia, 
by   Scipio  against   the   Carthaginians,  and  was  a 
long  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in 
Spain. 

Here  was  a  temple  to  Augustus,  to  whose  statue 
incense  was  burned. 

The  Roman  vestiges  are  numerous  but  imper- 
fect ;  part  of  its  antient  walls  are,  however,  stand- 
ing. There  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Augustus, 
remains  of  a  circus  and  amphitheatre,  and  of  an 
aqueduct  near  seven  leagues  in  length.  The  bas- 
tions for  defendino:  the  harbour  are  decaved,  and 
it  becomes  dangerous  and  unfrequented.  The 
Francoli  falls  into  the  sea  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  city. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  elegant.  The  chapel 
of  its  tutelar  saint  Thula,  built  of  marble  and  jas- 
per, is  magnificent. 

The  walls  of  the  citv  seem  to  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  and  the  houses  are  built  on 
high  ground  which  commands  the  whole  country  ; 
yet  it  is  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  chsputes 
with  Toledo  the  primacy  of  Spain.  Some  activity 
has  been  excited;  the  port  underwent  improve- 
ment, and  a  road  to  Lerida  was  planned,  to  shorten 
the  road  to  Arragon.  Yet  is  Tarragona  depopulated 
and  little  important. 
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One  cannot  sustain   the  recollection.— —-Haw 
Catalonia.         cbangcful  aic  cvcnts ;  how  fleeting  is   timet 
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The  greatest  quantity  of  Spanish  bpandy  is  made 
Canipodc  T«-  iti  tliat  extensivc  tract  called  Campo  de  Tarragona, 
and  in  the  vineyards  of  Reus. 

This  small  inland  modern  town  is  four  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Tarragon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  fertile  plain.  Industry  has  ren- 
dered it  prosperous;  and,  to  the  exertion  of  both 
these  quahties,  an  English  firm  chiefly  contributed, 
in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  finest  distilleries 
in  Europe.  Great  quantities  of  leather  are  made 
here,  and  at  the  neigh])ouring  town  of  Vails.  It 
has  beautiful  barracks  and  a  handsome  theatre. 

From  Tanagona  on  the  road  to  Barcelona  hand- 
La  Figarctta.  somc  houscs  cxtcnd  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Figaretta, 
at  a  short  league  distance ;  and,,  at  the  end  of  two 
more,  formerly  doubtless  a  busy  scene  but  now 
a  lonely  country,  stands  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  in  tolerable  preservation.  A  league  to  the 
right  of  the  road  is  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  a  ceno- 
taph, of  two  Romans  buried  there,  on  which  may 
yet  be  tiaced  two  slaves  in  the  attitude  of  grief, 
i  A  little  beyond  is  the  pleasing  village  of  Alta» 
fouilla,  and  that  of  Torrade  Embarra  on  an  emi-» 
nence  bv  the  sea,  with  a  small  road,. 
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To  these  succeed  Vendrell,  to  \thicli  water  runs     ^,^^J^J' 
from   every   quarter,    where    are    some   agreeable,  '^-^^-^"^w*? 
villas;    and    Arboueu    situated  on  an   en^inence,  ^>ud.cii. 
whence  is  seen  Montserrat. 

Villa  Franca,  the  Carthago  VetaSy  a  handsome 
village  still  surrounded  by  walls,  prepares  us,ibr 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  celebrated  convent  of  Montserrat,*  with  its 

•  Montserrat  is  celebrated  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuit;?,  that 
acute  and  overwhelming  community,  having  been  conceived  by 
a  military  man  in  the  gloom  of  its  solitudes.  On  this  account 
the  following  additional  description  may  be  pardoned. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  this  mountain  ;  it  is  so 
lofty   that  when  you  are  on  tlie    top   the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains appear   to  be  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  plain.     It  is  com- 
posed  of    steep   rocks,  wkich,  at   a  distance,    seem   indented, 
wlience,  it  is  said,  it  received   the  name  Montserrat,  from   the 
Latin  word  serra,  a  saw ;  as  probable  and  well-lQunded  an  ety- 
mology  as  many   others  which  have   been  well-received  in  the 
world.     It  is  impossible  to  describe   the  beauty,  richness,  and 
variety,  of  the   landscapes  discovered   from  the   most  elevated 
point.     They   fatigue   the    eye,  and    must  undoubtedly  bumble 
every  thinking  man;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  jsland* 
of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  which  are   at   ihe  distance   of  sixty- 
leagues,  are  discovered  fmm  this  elevation.     It  is  upon  .this^- 
ijjous  mountain  that  adoration  is  paid  to  the  statue  of  the  YixgiJi, 
discovered  by  some  shepherds  in  the  year  880.  ,^-jj 

,  :.. The  monastery,  in  which  sixty  monks  live  according  to  the 
rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock.  It  was 
there  Saint  Ignatius  devoted  himself  to  penitence,  became  the 
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^•HA^p.^J.*     hermitages   and   church,  its  eighty   silver  lamps, 
^^■^"y"^   shrines,  crosses,  &c.     And,  what  is  more  rich,  a 
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knight  of  the  virgin,  and  formed  the  idea  of  founding  the  too 
celebrated  society  of  Jesus.  Upon  one  of  the  walls  we  read, 
h.  Ignatius  d,  Loyola  hie  multd  prece  fletuque  Deo  se  Virginique 
devovit ;  hie  tanquam  arrnis  spiritualibus  sacco  se  muniais  pernocta- 
fit  I  hinc  ad  societatem  Jesujundand/iin  prodiit,  anno  1522.  And 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  same  place  that  he  was  inspired  with 
the  thought  of  copying  the  exercises  of  Montserrat,  to  make  them 
becomes  those  of  his  society  j  an  anecdote  but  little  known,  and 
which  here  deserves  a  place. 

-  The  venerable  father  Cisneros,  cousin  to  the  famous  cardinal 
Ximenes,  restored,  when  abbot  of  Montserrat,  the  Cenobites  con- 
fided to  his  care  to  their  primitive  simplicity ;  and,  to  guide  them 
by  a  constant  rule  in  the  paths  of  reformation,  composed  a  book, 
intituled  Eiercises  of  tlie  Spiritual  Life,  which  was  printed,  i)i 
somewhat  barbarous  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Castilian,  at  Mont- 
serrat, in  the  year  1500.  These  exercises  were  received  with  ve- 
neration, and  read  with  great  edification  in  all  the  monasteries  in 
Spain  governed  by  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  Cisneros  died  in 
in  1510,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Peter  de  Burgos, 
who  was  superior  of  Montserrat  when  Saint  Ignatius,  directed 
by  the  grace  of  God,  came  into  that  solitude.  The  venerable 
abbot  recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  exercises ;  and  it 
was  the  happy  use  he  made  of  these  which  operated  his  conver- 
sion. He  was  so  convinced  of  their  excellence  and  utility,  that, 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  religious  society,  he 
transcribed  them  word  for  word,  making  a  trifling  change  in  th« 
order :  so  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  communicated  to  him, 
by  inspiration  or  any  other  means,  from  the  Virgin  ;  nor  is  there 
any  instance  of  an  ignorant  man  like  Sairit  Ignatius  composing  so 
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magnificent  prospect  of  plains  of  immense  extent 

and   the  expanded  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean  <^^J^J^ 

sea. 

admirable  a  book.  The  Jesuits  undoubtedly  knew  the  origin  of 
the  exercises  written  by  tlieir  founder,  because  they  never  pro- 
duced the  text,  and  put  nothing  but  translations  or  commentaries 
by  Pinamonti,  de  Seneri,  and  several  others,  into  the  hands  of 
tbeir  novices,  and  that  by  degrees  fhe  copies  of  the  exercises  of 
Cineros,  and  of  those  written  by  Saint  Ignatius,  were  taken  from 
the  libraries.  The  learned  Navarro  having  had  the  work  of  Cis- 
neros  reprinted  at  Salamanca,  in  1712,  the  Jesuits  found  means 
to  obtain  an  order  to  seize  the  whole  from  the  printer  ;  and,  to 
be  revenged  of  Navarro,  they  injured  him  so  much  at  court, 
that  he  lost  a  bishopric  which  had  been  promised  him,  and  was 
certairjly  due  to  his  uncommon  merit.  It  is  therefore  improper 
to  sing  at  the  celebration  of  Saint  Ignatius  mirahilem  composuk 
cxercitorum  librum,  he  composed  an  admirable  book  of  exer- 
cises. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  immense  rich'es  the  piety  of  devout 
persons  has  accumulated  in  the  church  of  Montserrat,  nor  of  the 
number  of  gold  and  silver  lamps  which  burn  before  the  holy 
effigy.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  mountain  is  the  desert, 
in  which  are  several  hermitages,  that  are  excellent  asylums  for 
true  philosophy  and  contemplation.  Each  of  these  solitary  re- 
treats, which  at  a  distance  seem  destitute  of  every  thing,  has  a 
chapel,  a  cell,  a  well  in  the  rock,  and  a  little  garden.  The  her- 
mits who  inhabit  them,  are  most  of  them  persons  of  fortune  or 
&mily,  disgusted  with  the  world,  who  have  retired  thither  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation  and  silence. 

The  traveller  i«  surprised  to  meet  with  delightful  valleys  in  the 
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Terrasa,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
^^^^^^X^'^  woollen  cloths,  and  the  bridge  of  three  separate 
leq-asa.  stoHcs  for  foot-passcngcrs,  beasts  of  burthen,  and 

carriages,  intervene  before  the  Lobregate  is  crossed 
by  its  beautiful  bridge  near  the  King  s  Mills,  (Los 
Alolinos  del  Rey,)  five  hundred  paces  long.  All 
the  wild  and  picturesque  has  been  here  enjoj^ed. 
At  three  leagues,  however,  a  wide  and  excellent 
road  conducts  the  approach  to  Barcelona. 

All  is  beauty  and  activity  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barcelona,  the  antient  Bareino,  built  by  Hamilcar 
the  Carthaginian,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
from  the  sea.  Here  are  remains  of  an  antient  mag- 
nificent edifice,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
batli,  seven  trunks  of  antient  statues,  and  in^ 
scrip tions.  Yet,  while  Tarragona  has  decayed, 
Barcelona  has  wonderfully  exceeded  its  original 
state. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  Barcelona  is  a 
place  of  great  importance.  It  long  resisted,  in 
1714,  the  Marshal  de  Berwick;  and  Philip  V. 
highly    valued   its   conquest,    without   which    he 

TOidst  of  these  threatening  rocks,  to  find  shade  and  verdure  sur- 
rounded bv  sterility,  and  to  see  natural  cascades  rush  from  the 
steepest  points  of  the  mountain,  and  no  farther  disturb  the  silence 
which  reigns  in  that  asylum  than  to  render  it  more  interesting. 
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\rould  not  have  thought  himself  securely  seated     ^^Jfp.^r.^* 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,     In  the  war  with  France,  ^rT"^^^""*^'^ 

1  Catalonia, 

it  has  been  declared,  her   generals  looked  to   the  B«^ceioiia. 
reduction  of  this^  city  as  a  decisive  stroke.     Its 
strength  consists  in  the  prodigious  citadel  which 
defends  it  on  the  east,    and  in  Montjouy  which 
commands  and  protects  it  on  the  west.     Monjouy 
is  a  mountain   of  considerable   height,  on  whose 
summit  there  is   a  large  fortress  capable  of  con- 
taining a  numerous  garrison.     It  is  fortified  with 
great  care  towards  the  city,  and  is  remarkably  steep 
on  the  side  next  to  the  sea.    Though,  says  a  French 
writer,  its  appearance  at  first  sight  is  highly  impos- 
ing,   the  professional  man  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  it  soon  discovers  that  it  is  too  large, 
too  much  loaded  with  works,  more  massy  and  ex- 
pensive than  it  is  possible  for  them   to  be  useful, 
and  too  high  to  be  formidable  to  a  besieging  army 
encamped  in  the  plain.      Its  rampart  is  by  others 
considered  maocnificent,   but  the  citv  too  extensive 
to  be  easily  guarded  and  defended. 

The  extensive  arsenal  (tesana)^  with  its  great 
gallery  of  forges,  its  numerous  workmen,  piles  of 
red-hot  iron  and  enveloping  flame,  is  sufficiently 
described,  as  well  as  the  foundry  of  cannon,  with 
its  machinery,  on  the  construction  of  Maritz,  for 
boring  cannon  and  mortars,  on  which  plan  some 
thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  have  been  cast. 
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The  opposition  to  IMari tz  was  extremisly  vi(;>k»t, 
^^^^^^XT^  ^^^  ^  decisive  experiment  took  place  at  Ocana,  near 
the  capital,  at  which  four  twenty-four  pounders 
were  tried,  two  according  to  the  method  of  Maritz^ 
and  two  on  the  old  plan  ;  the  first  were  fired  twelve 
hundred  times  without  becoming  unfit  for  service^ 
while  the  latter  were  useless  when  the  collective 
firings  only  amounted  to  nine  hundred.*  ^ 

The  cathedral  is  antient ;  the  roof  lofty,  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  columns ;  the  mside  spacious 
but  gloomy. 

The  palace  of  audience  is  magnificent,  the  inside 
ornamented  with  marble  columns  ;  and  in  a  great 
hall  are  found  .the  portraits  of  all  the  counts  of  Bar- 
celona. 

There  is  an  exchange ;  and,  in  provisions  for  the 
junta  of  commerce,  even  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
not  neglected.  The  natural  museum  of  the  Salva- 
dors  formed  a  valuable  collection. 

Previous  to  continuing  the  prescribed  route,  it 

should  be  observed,  the  antient  scene  of  military 

Lerida.  prowess  and  skill  in  Caesar,  Lerida,  is  the  next  city 

to  Barcelona,  to  the  left,  on  the  road  to,  and  twenty-     j 
five  leagues  distant  from,  the  capital.     The  road  is     j 

I 

*  Maritz  obtained  for  hit  skill  the  rank  of  field-marshal  and  a       j 
considerable  pension. 
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good,  and  full  of  towns  and  villages.     The  Xoya, 
which  is  to  be  frequently  forded  from  its  serpentaie 
course,    turns   numerous   mills    particularly   those 
of  paper.      Igualada  is  situated  in  an  indifferent  igaaiada. 
country ;  Cervera  on  an  eminence  overlooks  one  Cervera. 
more  fertile,  and  possesses  the  university  extraor- 
dinarily founded  by  Philip  V.  while  he  suppressed 
others,  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.     The  diocese 
of  Solsona,  in  which  these  are  situa^d,  equally  dis-  Sobona. 
tant  from  the  capital  and  the  coast,  is  well  culti- 
vated.    In  it,  Cardoua,  a  small  town,  is  famous  fur  cardona. 
its  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  salt  mountain  or  mine, 
from  which  various  imitations  are  beautifully  form- 
ed in  natural  colours  of  orange,  violet,  green,  and 
blue ;  and  the  surface  of  which  at  the  same  time 
is  clothed  with  shrubberries  and  even  pines.     With 
it  the  naturalist  is  well  acquainted  from  various 


sources. 


Lerida,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Catalonia,  Lerida, 
by  its  canals  and  fertility,  exhibits  new  claims  to 
the  antient  verse  of  Claudian.  It  is  entered  from 
the  east  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Segre,  where  the  Segre. 
soldier  will  halt  with  all  those  feelin£:s  which  the 
remembrance  of  antient  heroism  and  genius,  aided 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  actual  difiiculties  op- 
posed to  them  by  nature,  must  inspire.  Nor  is  it 
C^sar    alone    that   by   his   memorable   campaign 
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BOOK  I.  against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  evincing  what 
perseverance  with  talent  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages may  effect,  consecrates  the  banks  of  Segrc 
to  military  admiration,  but  that  Guischard,  while 
yet  in  the  humblest  obscurity  of  subaltern  rank, 
occupied  himself  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Csesar 
throughout,  and  by  a  learned  commentary  enlight- 
ened the  generals  of  his  own  and  future  ages,  and 
gained  for  himself  a  never-failing  immortality. — 
With  this  work  in  our  hand,  says  a  military  writer, 
we  ought  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Segre  from 
Ballaguer  to  Mequinenza.  From  it  may  be  derived 
all  the  instruction  of  history  and  the  entertainment 
of  romance.  Lerida  has  been  also  a  celebrated 
scene  of  modern  battles  and  sieges. 

This  river,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Urgel,  fre- 
quently destroys  the  effects  of  its  bounty  towards 
Lerida  by  innundations,  which,  with  bad  roads, 
form  a  frequent  calamity  to  the  passenger. 


llataro. 


Returning  to  our  tegular  course,  howev^er,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  steeples,  towers,  and  ramparts,  of 
Barcelona,  a  good  road,  ornamented  with  country- 
houses,  which  animate  the  scene,  leads  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Besos,  dangerous  and  sometimes 
impracticable;  or,  by  the  new  road  along  the  coast 
cutting  through  rocks  and  hills,  reach  Mataro,  a 
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small  town,  industrious  and  well  peopled,  with  se- 
veral manufactories  and  vineyards  whose  produce  ^^J^J^ 
is  celebrated  for  its  flavour.      Haram,   or  Arens  de  ArensdeMar. 
Mar,  has  a  small  dock- yard  and  a  seminary  for  pi- 
lots;   Canet  de  Mar  is  in  an  agreeable  situation,  CanetdeMar 
manufactures  lace,  and  trades  with  the  West  Indies. 
San  Pol,  a  modern  town,  increases  under  the  efforts  Sa»  PoL 
of  industry.      Tampone,  Pineda,   where  travellers  |^™p°"«' 
usually  dine;  Acaleilla  and  Masrrat,  a  considerable  ^;^^^^"'^- 
village,  something  in  the  Dutch  style. 

The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean  now 
ceases  awhile  till  descending  into  the  fertile  plain, 
wherein  is  the  solitary  valley  of  the  Grenota,  with- 
out any  regular  road,  and  afterwards,  amidst  Moors, 
the  wood  of  Tiona. 

Gerona,  (Gerunda,)  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Gerona. 
the  Onhar  and  the  Dutu,  which  together  form  a 
large  channel,  now  appears  on  a  small  elevation  on 
the  side  of  hills,  which  form  a  semicircular  inclosure 
round  it,  and  defended  to  the  eastward  by  some  re- 
doubts. The  river  Ter,  which  is  fordable,  runs 
through  it;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  diocese.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  rich  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal treasure.  Gerona  is  the  principal  place  of  a 
considerable  jurisdiction,  in  which  are  comprehend- 
ed Ampurias  and  Rosas. 

Olot,  near  the  source  of  the  Fluvia,  is  a  small 
town  but  active  in  almost  every  manufacture.     At  ouu 
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two  leagues,  through  a  pleasant  country,  crossing  a 
rivulet  near  a  mill,  and  a  small  hamlet,  is  La  Ma- 
drina,  a  bad  inn  with  a  pleasing  prospect. 

The  road  through  a  fertile  and  welUcultivated 
country  is  now  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  hill ; 
and  as  it  approaches  Figueras  it  becomes  magnifi- 
cent, passing  over  several  bridges  of  granite. 

Figueras  is  a  small  open  town,  with  well-culti- 
vated environs,  and  covered  with  fortifications. 

The  fortress  of  Figueras,  the  reputed  bulwark  of 
Catalonia,  was  begun  under  Ferdinand  VL  and  was 
conceived,  from  the  perfection  of  its  means  of  de- 
fence, a  master-piece  of  fortification.  It  is  de- 
scribed, in  1795,  as  having  the  walls  both  of  the  in- 
terior and  outer  works  of  free-stone,  and  more  than 
a  fathom  thick ;  the  ditches  deep  and  a  hundred 
paces  broad.  The  approaches  on  the  only  side 
where  trenches  could  be  opened  undermined ;  the 
chief  cordon  invisible  from  any  of  the  points  of  the 
exterior ;  the  ramparts,  barracks,  hospitals,  stables, 
cellars,  magazines,  every  thing  casemated.  Water 
preserved  in  four  capacious  cisterns  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  place  of  arms,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
and  every  means  for  the  preservation  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds. 

Rosas  is  four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Figueras, 
through  Villa  Baltran  and  Peralada,  in  a  fine  coun- 
try.   The  fort  of  Trinidad  (k  Bouton)  is  perceived 
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at  the  distance  of  ne^r  three  leasnies,  like  an  antient  ^^,^^,/' 
castle  in  ruins,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  to-  ^i^^^^^^^p^ 
wards  the  sea.  *  Rosas  is  on  a  level ;  its  fortifica- 
tions consist  of  a  double  wall  without  ditch,  covered 
way,  or  glacis.  The  fort,  the  village,  and  Le  Bou- 
ton,  are  in  a  semicircular  form,  agreeable  to  the 
figure  of  the  coast.  The  interior  cordon  of  the  fort 
must  be  passed  under  to  reach  the  village,  com- 
posed of  one  long  street  of  white-washed  houses.— 
Beyond  the  village,  rocks  m.ust  be  climbed  to  reach 
le  Bouton.  The  httle  fort  defends  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  and  protects  the  village  of  Rosas,  distant  a 
long  quarter  of  a  league,  in  a  direct  line.  On  the 
top  are  lights  for  mariners.  The  port  is  an  im- 
mense bay  much  too  capacious. 

The  country  next  the  Pyrenees  is  highly  pictu- 
resque. 

After  leaving  the  port,  we  pass  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Rosas  from  that  which  faces 
it  to  the  north,  and  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
sea  without  a  long  circuit  and  doubling  Cape  Creus. 
At  two  leagues  is  Selva  Alta,  a  town  embosomed  sciva  Aha. 
among  yocks.  Half  a  league  farther  is  Selva  Caxa,  Seiva  caxa. 
a  town  of  considerable  size  in  an  amphitheatrical 
situation  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  La  Selva. — 
Here  is  a  small  port  with  some  trade,  and  in  the 
environs  a  wine  between  Frontigniac  and  Sherry. 

Returning  to  La  Figueras,  along  the  steep  shore 
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of  the  bay,  after  descending  into  a  charming  dale 
(surrounded  by  vines)  in  which  is  the  town  of  Llan- 
sa,  near  a  small  creek" of  the  same  name;  an  an- 
lient  castle  appears  on  the  acclivity,  within  sight  of 
the  town  of  Perelada,  and  at  a  distance  the  road 
winding  from  the  town  to  the  fort  of  Figueras,  a 
short  league  distant. 

This  is  the  beautiful  country  called  the  Lampe- 
rudan,  injured  only  by  the  inundations  of  the  wa- 
ters which  contribute  to  its  beauty. 

Figueras  presents  a  distinct  view  of  the  Pyrenees: 
the  minor  hills  which  branch  from  them  form  a 
distant  circuit  round  the  fortress,  and  descend  to 
the  sea  at  Cape  de  Palamos. 

From  Figueras  to  Junqui^ra  the  road  is  delight- 
ful over  the  hills,  passing  the  httle  village  of  Pont 
des  Molinos,  and  in  view  of  an  extended  range  of 
eighty  redoubts,   which   too  feebly  defended  this 
frontier.     Ascending  a  hill,  you  approach  the  moun- 
tains, on  one  of  which  stands  the  toierably-strong 
fortress  of  Bellegarde  ;  and  at  the  foot,  Junquiera, 
a  village  of  a  single  street.     It  is  at  the  entrance 
of  a  valley  widening  towards  Catalonia,  which  is 
happy  in  its  agriculture  and  the  revenue  of  the 
cork-trees  that  cover  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
This  latter  little  town  is  open  on  all  sides,  and 
therefore,   without  particular  care   and  provision, 
nearly  defenceless.     Within  the  vicinity  of  both  is 
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a  small  detached  house  with  the  remains  of  two     c^a^.^h^' 
columns,  forming,  with  the  usual  marks,  the  boun-  .^^jf^^J^^ 
daries  between  Spain  and  France. 

Thus  have  we  completed  the  north-east  most 
travelled  range  of  coast,  and  arrived  at  a  country 
which  cannot  be  passed  without  mingled  emotions 
of  awe  and  pleasure,  the  mighty  frontier  of  the 
peninsula.  The  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  has  nu- 
merous works  of  magnificence,  from  which  is 
beheld  all  the  romantic  wildness  of  picturesque 
beauty. 

Between  the  pass  of  Bagnouls,   next   the  Me-  Passes  of  t^« 

i  P  '  Pyrenees. 

diterranean,  and  the  valley  of  Aran,  near  the 
source  of  the  Garonne,  there  are,  according  to  a 
French  geographer  quoted  by  Bourgoing,  seven t}'- 
^ve  passes,  or  defiles,  oyer  the  Pyrenees ;  twenty- 
eight  of  which  are  practicable  for  cavalry,  and 
seven  for  carriages  and  artillery  ;  of  these  one  is  the 
Col  des  Orts,  in  a  paralleHine  with  that  of  Perthus, 
on  the  other  side  of  Bellegarde,  by  which,  in  1792, 
the  Spaniards  entered  St.  Laurent  de  Cerda  and 
invaded  France.  The  principal,  however,  are 
those  from  Bouton  to  Jonqiiere,  Roncevalles  to 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  Irun  to  St.  Jean  de 
Luz ;  suflficiently  known,  w^hile  few  of  the  others 
are  marked,  unless  in  the  researches  of  military 
topography ;  or  to  excite  admiration  of  the  Cani* 
gou,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
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Of 'Arfagon  SO  much  has  aheady  been  said  in 
the  circuit  of  fifty  miles  round  Madrid,  that  little 
remains,  on  the  part  which  joins  Catalonia  to 
Navarre  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  pro- 
vince hai  much  decayed  in  importance  and  di- 
minished in  population.  It  has  made  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  story  of  free  governments,  by 
the  controul  exercised  on  the  coronation  of  its 
kings,  by  that  extraordinary  officer,  the  justicia 
mayor,  who,  at  the  inauguration,  deviated  and  co- 
vered, thus  addressed  the  monarch,  "  We,  who  are 
each  of  us  as  good  as  you  are,  have  received  you 
for  our  king  and  lord,  on  condition  that  you 
maintain  our  rights  and  liberties ;  if  not,  not. 
(Nos  que  valemos  tan  to  como  vosy  os  haceinos  nu* 
estto  rey  y  senor,  con  ial  que  guardeis  miestros 
jutros y  llhtrtadts ;  Si  no,  no.) 

At  the  distance  of  a  great  league  from  the  fron- 
Tudei^.  tiers  of  Arragon  is  Tudela,  an  inferi^^r  but  well 

built  city;  At  the  extremity  of  the  broad  street 
which  runs  through  it  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  and  leading  from  it  the  excellent  road  to 
the  capital  oF  Navarre.  The  ground  around  Tu- 
dela is  fit  for  every  kind  of  culture,  but  has  been 
hitherto  devoted  to  red  wine,  which  is  in  great 
credit,  as  well  as  Peralta,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
road. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Barclina  del  Rev,  a 
wild  pastoral  district,  the  first  six  leagues  north-  ^^^^^^^ 
ward  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  eleven 
leao'ues  is  Tafalla  and  the  ensuing:  six  lie  through  T.faiia. 
a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  brings  us  to 
Pampeluna,  the  capital,  situated  on  an  eminence  Pampci 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Aroa.  It  contains 
about  three  thousand  houses,  and  is  protected  by 
a  citadel  and  fort.  It  derives  its  eminence  from 
being  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  viceroy. 

The  pastoral  valley  of  Bastan  occurs  on  the  right, 
five  or  six  leagues  in  diameter,  (in  which  the  Bidas- 
soa  has  its  source,)  abounding  in  fruits,  maize,  and 
grass,  the  scene  of  the  border-conflicts  of  Spain  and 
France.  And  at  the  end  of  six  leagues  of  good  road 
through  mountains,  is  Roncevalles,  famed  in  roman-  KoncevaUes 
tic  lore,  though  now  a  mere  village,  with  tolerable 
inns,  roads  antiently  good,  and  a  monastery  of  re- 
gular canons. 

Hence  is  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Altovizar  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port 
in  French  Navarre;  for  this  province  even  tower- 
ed beyond  the  boundary  apparently  prescribed  by 
nature,  and  consequently  possessed  not  only  its 
regal  privileges,  but  even  gave  admission  to  fo-- 
reign  merchandise,  without  duty  or  examination, 
till  it  arrived  at  Agues ta,  the  first  custom-house 
of  Castile. 
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^JJ-*^;^''""•^  Jean  de  Luz  is  over  a  bridge  which  crosses  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  towards  the  suburbs  of  Sibourra ; 
the  next  object  is  the  church  of  Orogna,  and  at  a 

ifuB.  league  is  Irun,  the  first  Spanish  village  beyond  the 

boundary  of  the  Bidassoa.     Near  it  on  the  right 

isieofPheaflants  IS  the  Islc  of  Phcasauts,  or  the  Conference,  (from 
one  which  was  holden  there  between  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  for  a  peace).  It  is 
small,  barren,  and  uninhabited. 

The  roads  in  Spain  at  this  coast  of  the  Pyrenees 
are  as  superior  to  those  of  France  as  the  latter 
exceed  those  of  the  former  next  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

iTseay.  Biscay  IS  a  country  full  of  difficulties,  and  appears 

indeed  a  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees,  (which  are 
less  elevated  here  than  at  any  other  part,)  extendi 
ing  to  Castile.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  rugged  precipices  and  abrupt  heights,  the 
people  unij:ed  their  labours  and  formed  here  the 
first  and  best  roads  of  Spain.  In  no  respect  is 
Biscay  much  indebted  to  nature. 

The  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  Viz- 
caya,  and  Alava,  have  a  separate  local  governr 
ment,  formed  by  deputations  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions. 

The  coast  of  Guipuscoa  is  possessed  almost  enr 
tirelv  bv  fishermen  and  mariners. 
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The  chief  city  is  Bilboa,  though  it  has  not  four- 
teen thousanrl  inhabitants.  Its  tannervTS  and  ^ 
corn-mills  formed  its  antient  opulence,  which  has  -^^- 
now  turned  entirely  into  commerce,  in  which 
are  several  foreign  establishments.  Yet  the  re- 
striction appears^ong  and  forcibly  to  have  conti- 
inied,  which  precluded  foreigners  from  renting 
houses  in  Bilboa,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
name  of  an  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  be  borrowed. 
The  buildings  are  improved. 

The  town  is  near  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  a  ri- 
ver whose  course  is  short,  but  which  is  deep 
enough  to  receive  large  merchantmen.  Here  are 
also  the  ports  of  passage  St.  Sebastian,  Deva,  and 

Fontarabia. 

From  Hernani,  the  first  considerable  town  after  Hemani. 
Irun,  there  is  an  excellent  road  to  St.  Sebastian, 
the  capital  of  Guipuscoa.     It  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  low  and   narrow  neck  of  land. 
The  port  is  commanded  by  an  eminence,  on  which 
is  an  antient  castle  in   ruins.     From  various  points 
of  a  sloping  and  spiral  walk  which  conducts  to  this 
castle  the   smallnesss  of   the   port  is   particularly 
striking.     It  is   neatly  and  regularly   built,    and 
presents  an   active   scene :    the   governor  resides 

there. 

A  short  league  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  encirchng  an  immense  bay,    with  the 
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appearance  of  a  lake,  from  the  projection  of  the 
land,  is  a  passage,  which  is  thus  approached  by 
crossing  its  harbour.  The  city  is  on  a  confmed 
spot  between  the  mountain  and  the  bay,^  and  com- 
manded by  a  castle,  which,  from  one  side  furnishes 
a  view  of  the  basin^  on  the  other,  the  open 
sea. 

For  thirty  leagues  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Vittoria 
some  new  village  or  hamlet  is  constantly  present- 
ins^  itself  and  its  industry. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  hosts  and  guides^ 
the  disinterested  kindness  and  readiness  of  the 
Biscayans  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  eulogy 
of  every  traveller- 
Biscay  possessing  iron,  at  Bergara  a  metallur- 
gical school  has  been  established,  to  enable  the 
better  working  of  it. 

The  road  from  Irun,  through  Hemani,  embo- 
somed in  hills,  to  Tolosa,  advances  towards  the 
capital,  at  the  point  opposite  to  that  at  which  this 
arrangement  of  the  present  writer  quitted  Madrid 
to  proceed  to  the  south.  This  road,  similar  to 
that  toward  Cadiz,  is  too  eminent  to  admit  of  neg- 
lecting the  excursion  it  proposes. 

A  small  river,  which  waters  Hernani,  accom- 
panies the  road  for  a  time,  and  appears  at  Tolosa, 
but  then  disappears  till  Mondragon,  is  reached 
after  having    experienced   the  elegant   efforts  of 
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industry  in  several  good  bridges.     The  road  hence 
lies  through  Alegria,  a  city  famous  for  the  birth  ^.^^^^ 
of  some  eminent  Spaniards;  and  Villafranca  and  ^'^o-^'*- 
Villareal,    serene   and  cheerful,    conduct   to   the  vuiareau 
little  city  of  Mondragon,  equally  so;    two  leagues  Moniragoa, 
before  which  the  road  divides  to  Madrid  and  to 
Durango,  on  the  road  to  Bilboa.  Beyond  Durango 
the  road  is  impassable  for   carriages,   and   every 
way  deficient  compared  with  that  through  Orduna 
from  Madrid. 

Vittoria  is  five  leagues  from  Mondragon,  in  vittcrjtt, 
which  occurs  the  steep  ascent  of  Salinas,  v/here 
many  accidents  have  happened.*  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Alaver,  ill  built  and  ill  paved,  but 
active.  It  has,  however,  a  large  square,  witl) 
nineteen  arcades  on  each  side,  planned  with  much 
genius,  though  irregular,  by  Olarvide,  a  native. 


*  There  Is  a  story  of  a  muleteer,  relating  to  this  place^  which 
exites  a  smile;  and,  being  told  by  a  grave  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, may  be  admitted  here.  According  to  the  custom  of  his 
profession,  the  representations  of  his  tutelary  saints  were  carried 
with  him,  but,  notwithstanding  due  invocation,  did  not  prevent 
his  carriage  falling  over  a  precipice,  or  themselves  tumbling 
with  it;  upon  which  he  instantly  smashed  them  in  a  thousand 
pieces,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  it,  with  visible  emotion,  expressive 
of  his  conviction  of  their  inutility,  ♦'  Al  demones  Santa  Barbara! 
a  los  diablos  San  Francisco!  al  infiem  Nuestra  Senora  dcJ 
Carmen!  Sec.  &c. 
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This  is  the  last  city  on  the  frontier  of  Castile, 
and  subject  to  the  collection  of  customs.  Quitting 
it  on  the  right  is  the  river  of  Arriaza,  over  which  is 
a  stone  bridge.  The  villages  of  Puella  and  Armi- 
non  succeed,  from  which  is  a  most  perfect  road. 

At  five  leagues  is  Miranda,  through  which  runs 
the  Ebro,  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  In  front 
is  a  small  stony  hill  surmounted  by  a  ruinous  castle. 
lb  this  succeed  the  high  and  picturesque  rocks  of 
Pancorvo. 

Two  leagues  farther,  at  Mayago,  is  the  entrance 
of  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  formed  by  these 
rocks ;  and  half  a  league  onward  at  their  feet  stands 
the  village ;  and  within  a  short  space  those  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Cubo  and  El  Cubo,  where  the  indolence 
and  gloom  of  Castile  are  but  too  apparent. 

Vast  plains,  tolerably  cultivated,  precede  Bribi- 
esca,  a  small  town  surrounded  with  walls,  having 
four  gates  placed  symmetrically.     It  has  some  gar-, 
dens  and  orchards. 

Hence  to  Burgos  is  six  leagues,  of  a  pai'ched  and 
naked  district,  including  Monasterio  and  Quintana, 
miserable  villages,  near  the  latter  of  which  never- 
theless is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 

Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  on  the  right 
tank  of  the  Arlani^on,  over  which  it  has  three 
bridges,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. — 
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The  cathedral  is  a  most  magnificent  spectacle  in 
the  Gothic  style,  containing  in  one  of  its  chapels 
an  exquisite  picture  of  INIichael  xlngelo,  of  the  Vir- 
gin clothing  her  infant  Jesus. 

Burgos  is  the  birth-place  of  two  celebrated  cap- 
tains, Ferdinand  Gonzales  and  the  Cid  Campeador: 
a  triumphal  arch  and  monument  have  been  erected 
to  them.  It  has  a  square,  affecting  grandeur  by  a 
statue  of  Charles  III.  in  bronze,  as  mean  as  are  the 
houses  which  surround  it.  The  Arlan^on  embel- 
lishes and  fertilizes  it,  aud  also  washes  the  walls  of 
the  monastery  of  Las  Huelgas,  a  convent  for  ladies, 
the  abbess  of  which  has  considerable  privileges; 
and  of  the  Hospital  del  Rey,  an  institution  upon 
the  usual  respectable  plan  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  Chartreau  de  Miraflores,  where 
are  handsome  tombs  of  John  II.  and  his  queen. 

The  Arlani^on  is  in  sight  to  Villadrigo,  a  miser-  Arianfo*. 
able  village  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vast  plain,  in  which  are  vineyards.  The  Pisuerga, 
a  small  river  nmning  from  north  to  south,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  adapted  to  more  extensive  purposes, 
also  appears  here.  On  its  banks,  after  having 
passed  two  rugged  mountains,  are  "Quintana  de  la  p[J^\^*  ^^  ^* 
Puenta,  near  a  stone  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  and 
Torquemada,   into  which  the   Pisuerga  is    agaia 
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passed  over  a  solid  bridge  of  twenty-six  arches  : 
then  the  village  of  ^Jagaz,  near  which  the  Arlanza 
joins  the  Arlen^on ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Dueuas,  these  two  rivers  are  united 
to  the  Pisuerga,  and  then  to  the  Carrion,  the  whole 
of  which  skirt  Valladolid  before  falHng  mto  the 
Doiiro.  On  the  left  of  Duenos  is  a  larsfe  convent 
of  Benedictines  called  San  Isidro,  in  front  of  which 
is  an  excellent  road. 

Palencia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  country  re- 
nowned for  its  fertility,  (la  Tierra  de  Campos,)  has 
greatly  fallen  from  its  antient  splendour,  and  is 
only  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ca- 
thedral and  manufactures  of  woollen  coverlets, 
flannels,  and  serges. 

Duenas,  two  leagues  from  Palencia,  though  agree- 
ably situated,  and  with  some  appearance  of  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine-tuns,  is  gloomy  ;  and 
the  descent  from  it  naked  and  uninteresting. 

From  Cabezon,  which  boasts  a  large  stone  bridge, 
Valladolid,  appears  through  an  avenue  half  a  league 
in  length,  which  with  cross  walks  forms  a  prome- 
nade. There  are  also  agreeabje  plantations  along 
the  Pisuerga  upon  the  Synau,  called  the  Campo 
Grande,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  city. 

Valladolid  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  size, 
and  the  thirteen  churches  within  its  walls,  as  wqll 
as  its  regular  square  with  three  rows  of  balconies, 
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seated.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bisliop,  the  seat  of  a  ^— -"v^**- 
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university,  of  a  patriotic  society,  of  one  of  tlie 
seven  great  colleges  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  of  one  of 
the  supreme  tribunals,  which  are  called  Caitcil- 
leria.     The  court  was  for  sometime  fixed  there. 

Out  of  the  tow  n,  in  spire  of  the  general  ferti- 
lity, all  is  gloom  and  indolence.  Its  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
are  the  chief  remains  of  its  activitv.  There  are 
schools  for  drawing,  the  mathematics,  &c. 

At  a  league    from   the  city  is  the  convent  of  Fuensaidagne. 
Fuensaldagne,  where   are   some  of  the   best  pic- 
tures of  Rubens.     At  another  league  is   Simancas, 
the    principal  depot  of  the  archives  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

This  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  valuable  culti-    ' 
vation  of  madder. 

A  dreary  and  unproductive  territory  is  crossed 
to  Olmedo,  a  ruined  city  in  the  midst  of  a  bound-  oimedo. 
less  plain,  except  towards  the  north,  where  are  a 
few  hills.  It  was  formerly  strong,  as  appears  bv 
the  remains  of  a  thick  wall,  extending  three 
quarters  of  a  league.  There  are  seven  convents 
and  as  many  churches,  some  gardens,  and  brick- 
kilns. 

Hence  is  a  road  to  the  right  and  left,   to  Madrid 
VOL,  r.  s 
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*^  ^7^^  tliroudi  a  bad  road  to  Sanchidrian,  whence  succeeds 

Old  Casc.e.  ^  ■  ' 

Sanchidrian.       thc  Tocky  distnct  separating  Old  from  New  Castile. 
San  Rafael       xhc  Divcrsorio  dc  San  Rafael,  a  good  hotel,  how- 
viiiacastin.        ever,  occurs,  and  the  village  of  Villaca3tin.     Soon 
appear  the  plain  of  New  Castile  and  the   town 
of  Guadaramma,    with  few    marks   of   the    ap- 
proach to  a  great  capital.     By  the  Segovian  road 
San  Giuste.       ^rc  passcd  thc  large  towns  of  San  Giuste  and  Santa 
N^vV  ^"*      Maria  de  Nieva.     In  the  extraordinary  winding 
road  to  Segovia  is  first  seen,  on   the  right,  an  old 
castle  at   the  summit  of  a  rugged  precipice,  on 
the  left  a  deep  valley  watered   by  a  rivulet  and 
clothed  with  verdure. 
Segovia,  It  is  built  upou  two  hills,   and  the  valley  be- 

tween them  and  a  part  of  the  city  therefore  are 
deprived  of  water.  To  supply  them,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  Romans  built  a 
dl°cT^*^  ^^^^^  famous  aqueduct,  upon  a  level  at  its  origin  with 
the  rivulet  which  it  receives,  and,  supported  at 
first  by  a  single  stage  of  arcades,  only  three  feet 
high,  it  proceeds  to  the  hill  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  cit\^,  and  preserves  its  level  by  an 
increased  depth,  as  the  ground  sinks  over  which 
it  runs  :  it  has  two  branches  which  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  city.  -At  the  commencement  of 
the  angle  it  becomes  grand,  from  the  two  rows 
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of  arcades,  whose  diminutive  base  excites  astonish-  -^^/J.^',;'" 
ment  at  the  sohdity  which  has  preserved  it  for  ^^^^^ 
sixteen  centuries.  It  is  simply  built  of  square 
stones  resting  upon  each  other,  apparently  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  without 
cement.  Edifices  of  modern  structure  and  im- 
portance support  themselves  against  it. 

The  castle,  or  alcazar,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Gothic  kings,  is  in  good  preservation.  It  was 
long  used  as  a  prison  for  the  Barbary  corsairs.  A 
military  school  was  established  here  for  artillery 
officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector-general 
of  artillery.  ^ 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and 
Arabic  style,  large  and  majestically  simple.  The 
great  altar  is  decorated  with  the  finest  Granada 
marbles. 

At  two  leagues  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  separate  the  two  Castiles  and 
are  prolonged  by  sinuosities  on  the  left,  is  the  pa- 
lace of  St.  Ildefonso,  surrounded  in  part  by  a  de-  st.  iidefo 
lightful  country,  but  in  front  of  a  vast  plain  of  the 
dreary  Castile,  open  at  all  points  to  the  north 
wind.  Its  appearance  is  rather  picturesque.  The 
gate  in  front  is  separated  from  the  mansion  by  a 
large  court,  in  form  of  a  glacis.  Philip  V.  lies 
buried  in  a  chapel  in  front  of  the  castle.  The 
palace  has  nothing  magnificent,   particularly  in  its 
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New  Castile. 


interior,  the  garden  front  has  a  faj^ade  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  not  without  dignity.  The  king's  apart- 
ments are  sufficiently  splendid,  and  the  gardens 
profuse  of  ornaments  which  it  were  unnecessary 
to  detail  to  military  readers.  The  articles  of  sculp- 
ture and  ornament  are  of  French  manufacture ; 
those  of  clock-work  and  utility  English.  Phi- 
lip V.  expended  forty-five  millions  of  piastres  in 
building  the  castle  and  laying  out  the  gardens  of 
St.  Ildefonso ;  at  his  death  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  court. 

His  widow,  Isabella  Farnese,  for  thirteen  years 
shut  herself  up  here  in  profound  retirement, 
sitting  up  only  at  night,  and  abandoning  en- 
tirely the  world.  In  an  instant,  however,  the 
flame  of  ambition  rekindled  on  the  ascension  of  her 
son,  Charles  III.  in  175.9,  over  whom  she  main- 
tained unbounded  influence  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

St.  Ildefonso,  being  upwards  of  twenty  leagues 
from  JVIadrid,  can  only  be  deemed  a  hunting-re- 
sidence, and  in  that  character  has  received  many 
brilliant  visitors,  who  were  superbly  attended. 
Here  were  formerly  several  good  pictures,  but  the 
palaces  of  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  have  been  enriched 
at  its  expense. 

In  the  vicinity  count  Florida  Blanca  established 
a  linen-manufactory  for  the  employment  of  the 
people.  Near  it  is  the  only  manufactory  of  looking- 
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glasses  in  Spain,  to  which  is  also  annexed  one  for 
common  glass  of  almost  every  description.       Roth  ^.    ^    ., 

"  «  1  ;^e^v  Castile. 

are  of  great  respectability, 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  palace,  be- 
tween two  picturesque  ridges  of  rocks,  runs  the 
romantic   little    river    Eresma,    ornamented   in  a  Kiver  Eresma. 
most  pleasing   manner    by  Charles    III.    for  his 
amusement. 

The  environs  of  Paular,  in  the  neighbourhood,  Pauiar. 
were  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Paular  is  a 
wealthy  monastery  of  Carthusians,  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  steep  mountains 
which  overlook  the  palace  ;  the  valley  before  it  is 
delightful,  watered  by  a  large  rivulet,  which 
thence  wanders  to  groves  and  vast  meadows,  and 
turns  a  paper-mill  in  its  way,  the  only  sound  that 
interrupts  the  most  profound  tranquillity. 

The  monastery  has  a  large  cloister,  in  which  is 
painted,  by  V.  Carducho,  a  Spanish  artist,  the  life 
of  St.  Bruno. 

At  three  leagues  distant,  in  a  sandy  desert,  used 
for  the  same    purpose,    is   the  palace  of  Riofrio,  Palace  of  rio- 

frio. 

a  small  model  of  that  of  Madrid,  built  by  order  of 
Isabella,  in  her  retirement,  and  abandoned  on  her 
return  to  court  unfinished. 

Across  the  Eresma,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  from  St.  Ildefonso.  over  a  stone  bridge, 
is  Balsain,  a  village  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  BaisaiiL 
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New  Castile.  ^ 

Ascending  for  two  leagues  the  rugged  acclivity 
of  the  mountainous  frontier  of  New  Castile,  the 
road  is  shaded  by  large  pines,  and  becomes  very 
bleak  towards  the  heiglit  of  the  seven  cliffs,  (los 
siete  picos,)  which  appear  from  St.  Ildefonso  an 
immense  battlement,  and  which  now  present  a  view 
of  the  most  various  and  extensive  kind.  Advan- 
Guadarrama.  cing  two  Icagucs,  Guadarrama  is  approached  ;  and, 
about  midway  of  the  ascent  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  Old  Castile,  the  Royal  Palace 

Palace  of  tlie        of  thc  EsCuHal. 

Escurial.  .       ,      ,  /»  o    • 

This  celebrated  palace,  built  in  honour  of  Samt 
Laurence,  on  whose  anniversary  happened  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quintin,  and  representing  in  form 
and  ornaments  the  instrument  of  martyrdom  of 
that  saint,  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  its 
principal  front  to  the  west  from  Madrid,  &c. 
The  architecture  is  not  splendid,  and  more  suitable 
to  a  convent  than  a  royal  mansion.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone,  a  sort  of  bastard  granite,  embrowned 
by  time,  from  a  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
furnished  blocks  of  such  dimensions  that  three  stones 
were  sufficient  to  form  the  cases  of  the  largest  doors, 
and  one  to  form  every  step  of  the  principal  stair-case. 

Philip  II.  says  a  traveller,  seems  to  have  chosen 
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this  as  a  place  of  retirement,   where  the  majesty 

of  tlie   sovereign   might   repose  under  the  shade  ^^^  ^^^^.j^ 

of  altars,  and  become  familiar  with  the  image  of 

the  grave. 

The  church  of  this  conventual  palace  (for  two 
hundred  Jeronymite  monks  reside  there)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  cross  surmounted  with  a  dome, 
to  which  all  the  arts  have  contributed  magnificence. 

The  details  of  this  palace  are  to  be  found  in  so 
many  various  authors   as  to  be  quite  unnecessary 

here« 

The  circumjacent  walks  are  rugged  but  far 
from  unpleasing,  and  yield  a  delightful  melan- 
choly, where  are  two  royal  villas  (cazins),  fitted 
up  with  the  utmost  care  and  elegance. 

Hence  runs  the  road  through  the  most   sandy 
regions  in  Europe,  and  passing  the  farm-house  of 
the  monks  of  the  Escurial,  which  is  an  object  of 
envy.     Their   annual  revenues    were   moderately  ^ou^""^  ^^""' 
estimated  at  £  30,000  a  year. 

Thus  arrived  at  Madrid  from  the  northern  road, 
or  that  which  might  antiently  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  road  from  Paris,  the  direction  falls  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  arrangement  which  has 
directed  these  pages. 

Return  we,   therefore,  to   Yalladolid ;   between 
which  town  and  Oviedo,    the  capital  of  Asturia, 
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New  Castile. 
Vafctedillas. 


are  eight  leagues  of  a  sandy  waste,  unenlivened 
by  any  verdure  except  pines  and  brushwood. 
Vastedillas,  a  small  town,  is  particularised  by  Bour- 
going  only  to  censure  the  pretensions  to  nobility 
of  certain  inhabitants,  who  appear  not  to  have 
conceived  that  a  change  of  circumstances  ought  to 
invalidate  the  pride  of  family.  It  seems  neverthe* 
less  worthv  of  a  better  fate. 


Asturias.  Of  the  Asturias,  to  which  we  are  thus  led,  even 

after  the  trifling  details  already  afforded  in  these 
pages,  but  little  can  remain  to  be  said,  notwith- 
standing this  territory  gives  the  title  of  prince  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  whole 
province  is  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  it  pro- 
duces some  wines  and  fruits,  and  numerous  horses. 
It  also  possesses  mines  of  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
Vermillion.  It  is  divided  into  Asturia  d'Oviedo 
and  Asturia  de  Santillana  ;  the  mothers  of  a  race, 
hardy,  bold,  and  free. 

Stntiiiana.  Sautillaua,  the  capital  of  Asturia  de  Santillana, 

though  seated  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  boasts  a 
vale  of  some  fertility,  beside  a  name  consecrated  by 
the  romance  of  Le  Sage. 

Asturia  Ovied >.  Ovicdo,  that  of  Asturia  de  O viedo,every  way  more 
important,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  tjje  province,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ove   and 
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Deva,  which  afterwards  form  the  Asta.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  university.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  hot  springs  of  Rivera  de  Abajo, 
the  quaUlies  of  which  are  similar  to  the  Bath  waters. 
At  six  leagues  distance  is  Santianes, 
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Aiturias. 


Santianes. 


Thus  pass  we   into  Galhcia,  near  the  coast  of  GaiUcia. 
which  the  air  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  the  population  different. 

Ferrol,  the  first  maritime  object  of  importance,  ^e"^'- 
is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  cape 
of  the  same  nam.e,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three 
sides,  and  fortified  on  the  other.  Its  harbour,  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  war. 

At  three  leagues  from  Ferrol  is  the  sea-port  of 
Corunna,  with  a  large  and  safe  harbour  called  the  Corunna. 
Grovne.     The  town  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  surrounding   country  yields  it  but 
few  commercial  advantages. 

It  is  built  upon  the  neck  of  an  irregular  penin- 
sula, defended  by  a  chain  of  bastions  ;  the  citadel 
on  an  angle  forms  one  horn  of  a  small  bay,  on  the 
other,  St.  Diegos  point,  is  a  fortress,  and  in  the 
centre  oq  a  rock  is  the  castle  of  Antonio.  The 
whole  are  completely  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  which  nearly  surround  the  town. 
The   soundings   in  the  inner  harbour  are  said  to 
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Gftllicia. 
Orsan's  Bay. 


St.  Jago  de 
Compostelia. 


(- 


Vjg©. 


^ayonna. 


be  from   six  and   seven  fathoms  to  three  and  a 
half. 

Westward  of  the  town  is  Orsan's  bay,  between 
points  Misillora  and  Orsan;  on  the  latter  is  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  a  lofty  light-house.  South- 
ward is  a  double  range  of  hills,  those  of  St. 
May  are  t,  &c. 

Saint  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  capital,  a  me- 
tropolitan, and  possessing  a  university  not  with- 
out eminence,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  wa- 
tered on  each  side  by  the  Jambra  and  Ulla. 

It  lias  fine  public  squares,  churches  which  may 
boast  magnificence,  and  numerous  convents  for 
monks  and  nuns. 

A  statue,  carved  in  wood,  of  St.  James,  (Jago,) 
the  patron  of  Spain,  stands  on  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral,  where  his  body  is  said  to  be  bu- 
ried, which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims,  and  their 
usual  advantages, 

Vigo,  sixteen  leagues  south  of  St.  Jago,  cele- 
brated for  the  grand  coup-de-main  of  the  Engiish 
fleet  and  their  allies,  in  1702,  must  not  be  unno- 
ticed. It  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  an  eminence, 
and  an  old  castle,  with  other  fortifications.  The 
vicinity  is  fruitful. 

One  more  deviation  from  the  prescribed  route 
is  necessary,  to  notice  Bayonna,  seated  on  a  small 
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ffulphofthe  Atlantic;  and,    at  three  lea«:ues  dis-     bookl 
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tance,  on  the  froDlier  of  Portugal,  Tuy,  surmounted  ^^-•■^-v'-^w^ 
by  walls  and  ramparts,  on  a  mountain   near  the  Tuy. 
river  Minto. 

Three   leagues    from    Corunna,   and    six    from 
Ferrol,    on    a   peninsula   formed  by  the  junction 
of  the   ]\Iandea  with   another  small  river,  stands 
BeUiuzos.     Over  the  former  is  a  bridge  of  thirteen  Betaazos, 
arches. 

Nothing  can    be  more   bold,    and    sometimes 
gloomy,   than  this  road.     Lugo  has  nothing  that  ^ngo. 
demands  notice  but  its   cathedral,    and  the  Tom- 
bago,  which  is   ratiier  deep  here.     Two  villages, 
Constantine  and  Sobradeio  skirt  it ;  at  the  former  Constantine. 
is  a  fme  bridge  of  four  deep  arches  over  a  ravine.  Bridge. 
The  country  now  becomes  more  fertile,  and  co- 
vered with  fme  oak.     But  the  road  winding  along 
a  stream  of  water   to  Noo:alis  is   extremelv  bad, 
and  continues  so  over  a  mountain  to  the  village  of 
Honorias,  covered  by  a  wood.  Hononas. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  GaUicia,  chiefly  covered  with  snow, 
is  the  village  of  Cabrero,  near  the  puerto,  or  pass.  Cabrero. 
A  few  solitary  hamlets  continue  to  occur  in  the 
deep  valleys,  and  the  road  winds  along  the  right 
side  of  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  often 
cut  through  rocks  of  granite,  which  occur  almost 
all  the  way  to  Astorga.      This  is  the  Caminha 
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Gaiiicia, 
TLe  Valcarso. 


VJIfa  Franca 
<S«i  Bierzo. 


Cacabelos, 


Ciabillos. 


Bcniii'Jbre. 


runienada. 
3Iofina  Seca. 
Fueu  Sevadon. 


Pieal.  For  some  miles  lofty  chesnuts  and  oaks 
shade  it  on  tlie  riglit,  and  occasionally  the  Val- 
carso rushes  upon  it  from  the  mountains.  This  ri- 
ver runs  between  the  hills  and  the  town  of  Villa 
Franca  del  Burzo,  and  upon  its  banks  is  an  old 
castle  commanding  the  Gallidan  pass,  the  domain 
of  the  Marquis  Villa  FrancaJ 

Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  is  situated  in  a  little 
valley,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, remarkable  only  from  being  a  laugliable 
scene  in  the  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias. 

The  village  of  Cacabelos  succeeds,  in  a  country 
fenced  with  hedges  and  interspersed  with  corn 
and  turnip  fields ;  and  Cubillos,  seated  on  a  beau- 
tiful spot  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands 
an  old  convent,  commanding  the  surrounding  fer- 
tile country.  Here  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  thrown  over  a  fine  river,  rolling  amid 
rocks  and  woods  of  chesnut  trees.  In  the  midst 
of  the  valley  of  El  Bierzo,  watered  by  a  branch  of 
the  ]\Iinho,  lies  Bembibre,  a  town  of  little  note; 
and  shortly  after  the  stupendous  remains  of  an 
antient  castle.  Proceeding  thence,  commanding 
the  pass  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  two  torrents,  is  the  town  of  Ponferrada,  or 
the  impregnable  bridge ;  and  Molina  Seca  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pass  of  Fuen  Sevadon.  The 
road  now  ascends,  along  the  edges  of  precipio€3, 
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thioush  the  village  of  Sevadon,  amidst  mountains   ^^^^ 
covered  witii  tliick  clouds  and  drifting  snow,   to 

ilanzanal. 

The  frontier  of  Gallicia  is  now  passed  into  Leon,  l,»«- 
the  capital  of  which  requires  a  short  suspension  of 
the  present  route.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  province,  which  is  di- 
vided  from  that  of  Asturia  by  the  Sierra  de  las  As- 
turias.  Its  environs  are  fertile  and  embellished 
vith  plantations.    It  has  but  the  remains  of  a  cloth- 

manufecture,  but  in  it,  as  usual,  are  thirteen  churches 
and  nine  convents.  The  population  is  very  con- 
fined. 

On  the  road  from  llie  city  of  Leon  to  Palenc.a, 
on  the  lK>rders  of  Castile,  is  tl.e  canal  of  Campos,  Can..ofCa=. 
commenced  under  the  administration  of  Ensenada, 
intended  to  fl^w  into  tlie  Douro  by  Palencia  and 

Duenas. 

The  country  thence  to  the  Medinas  is  a  parched 

desert, 

Medina  del  Campo,  formerly  a  royal  residence,  JWiaad.,   • 

occupied  by  great  events  and  extensive  commerce, 
its  great  fairs,  money-dealings,  and  cloths,  is  no 
lon-^er  active  or  remarkable,  but  for  its  churches 

and  fine  shambles. 

Medma  de  Rio  Seca  is  reduced  in  the  same  man-  Medina d.Ri. 
ner  to  fourteen  hundred  houses,  from  an  opulence 
produced  by  its  fairs,  which  procured  for  it  the  ap- 
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pellation  of  Little  India  (Indian  Chica).  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  strongly  but  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Henry  de  Transtamare,  when  opposed 
to  the  king  Don  Pedro. 

Returning  to  the  western  frontier, 

Astorga,  famous  for  Gil  Bias's  escape  from  the 
robbers  cave,  stands,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  on 
a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  moun- 
tains, called  the  Sierra  de  Sevadon.  Near  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  a  handsome  castle  of  the  Marquis 
Astorga,  and,  beneath,  the  small  river  Tuerria. — 
The  cathedral  church  demands  not  much  consider- 
ation, though  this  was  once  called  the  city  of 
priests. 

Ponte  del  Orbigo  is  a  small  to\vn,  named  from 
its  bridge  of  several  arches  over  the  Orbigo,  which 
unites  with  the  Ezla,  and,  after  a  winding  course, 
falls  into  the  Iverto  and  Duero  at  six  leagues  below 
Zamora. 

After  fording  the  Ezla,  at  a  ridge  of  shingles,  on 
a  rock,  are  perceived  the  huge  massy  towers  of  the 
castle  of  Don  Juan,  whence  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  river  bv  his  cousin  Juan  de  Roble,  for  es- 
pousing  the  cause  of  Alphonso  of  Portugal  against 
Ferdinand. 

Valencia  de  Don  Juan  succeeds,  and  Sahagun, 
often  whelmed  in  rain  and  mud,  but  in  a  plain  of 
great  fertility,  and  crowned  by  a  rich  abbey  ;   nu- 
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nierous  villages  skirt  the  road,  which  for  several 
leagues  follows  the  course  of  a  stream  tributary  to  ^^^^ 
the  Ezla,  till,  crossing  it  by  a  low  bridge,  we  ascend 
to  Mayorga.  The  poverty  of  appearance  in  the 
people  is  excessive. 

The  immense  flocks  of  the  Mesta,  that  obnoxious 
agricultural  monopoly,  are  spread  about  this  conn* 
try,  and  to  the  town  of  Valderas,  on  the  bank  of  Vaiderw, 
the  little  river  before  mentioned.     Several  villages 
of  mud  hovels,  as  Villalpando,  succeed,  and  an  open  viiiaipando. 
country  is  passed  to  Castra  Xuevo,  not  much  better,  Ca»tra  Nuev* 
on  a  small  eminence. 

Thence  succeeds  the  antient  city  (the  Roman  Se- 
nica)  Zamora,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  Duero,  Zamora. 
over  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches,  the  medium  of  a  grand  communication  with 
the  south.  Zamora*  is  surrounded  with  a  stronsr 
w-all  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  strengtli.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  military  go- 
vernment of  Old  Castile. 

The  roaclto  Toro  winds  with  the  Duero  throuirh 
a  pleasant  vale,  diversified  with  villages,  groves  of 
oak  and  alder,  and  good  pasturage.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  vines.^ 

■*  This  name  will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  the  Moorish  dia- 
lect; it  arose  from  tire  number  of  turquoise?,  so  called  formerly, 
found  there. 

t  The  red  wine  produced  from  them  is  considered  as  approach- 
ing to  (he  quality  ot  Burgundy. 
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Upon  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Douro 
stands   Toro,    of  great    antiquity,    and   formerly 

Toro.  some    importance,    as    appears    from    its    being 

still  surrounded  by  a  mouldering  clay  wall,  with 
square  towers  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  interior, 
however,  exhibits  only  symptoms  of  decay,  though 
it  is  yet  populous.* 

Descending  from  the  town,  the  Duoro  is  crossed, 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches,  into  a  plain  laid 
out  in  vines  and  corn,  through  which,  on  a  good 
read,  passing  a  decayed  village  or  two  with  a  mi- 
serable  picture    of   civilization,    you   proceed   to 

Aiaejos.  Alacjos,  in  a  flat  and  unsheltered  country,  varied' 

only  by   some   thickets  of  evergreen  oaks ;  and, 
through  the    small   village  of  Calizal,    to   Sala- 

Salamanca.  maUCa. 

This  city,  famous  among  the  Romans,  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  Gil  Bias,  is  chiefly  placed 
on  three  sand-stone  hills  in  an  inlet  of  the  Tormes, 
a  few  leao-ues  before  it  falls  into  the  Douro. 

The  vicinity  of  Salamanca  by  the  river  is  di- 
vided into  corn-fields  on  the  right,  and  pasturage 

*  One  would  imagine  this  town  had  been  pre-eminent  in  tlie 
national  custom  of  bull-fights,  since  that  animal  is  the  prevail- 
ing emblem  on  the  public  buildings ;  and  the  name  might  easily 
be  traced  to  the  bull  (tauro).  But  Stukekyan  antiquarianism  is 
already  exhausted  in  the  theatre  of  Morviedro,  (p.  220,  &c.) 
Yet  these  recollections  are  by  no  means  without  their  use. 
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on  the   left  bank,  where  are  large  flocks  of  sheep     l^^^^J; 
intended  for  the  metropolis.     In  the  neighbourhood       ^ 
are  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  principal  approach  to  Salamanca  is  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  the  Romans  over  the  river 
Tormes,  which  has,  however,  been  extended  since 
their  time  from  something  more  than  half  that 
number  to  twenty- five  arches.  In  the  centre  is  a 
square  tower,  with  a  gateway  which  formerly  con- 
tained a  portcullis.  This  object,  united  with  the 
buildings  of  the  citv,  its  tovers  and  domes  crouded 
together,  form  an  imposing  spectacle. 

The  city  is  entered  from  the  bridge  by  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  descends.  In  it  is  the  remarkable,  if 
not  elegant,  Gothic  cathedral;''*'  near  it  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  an  immense  building  with  a  rich 
Corinthian  portico,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  educated  thirty  young  ecclesiastics, 
many  of  whom  were  Irish,  now  possessed  by  re- 
gular canons,  where  is  painted  by  Bayeux  the  life 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola :  to  the  right  is  a  hand- 
some modern  square,  surrounded  by  good  houses, 

•  The  boldness  of  its  nave  and  the  finish  of  lu  Gothic  orna- 
ment  give  it  this  character,  and  the  period  of  its  execution,  that 
of  Leo  X.  ought  to  have  added  a  better  taste  to  the  whole.  A 
cupola  of  Ionic  graces  the  Gothic  architecture.  Here  are  good 
pictures,  by  Titian  and  Spagnoletti,  with  an  excellent  org%n. 
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lofty,  and,  adorned  by  three  rows  of  balconies  on 
a  piazza,  forms  the  public  promenade.  It  consists 
of  ninety  arcades ;  in  the  intervals  between  the 
archfes  were  placed  medallions  of  the  moss  illus- 
trious persons  of  Spain,  on  one  iside  all  the  kingb 
of  Castile  up  to  Charles  III.  on  the  other  Spanish 
heroes,  as  Bernard  del  Carpio,  GOnsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  Ferdiriando  Cortez,  whom  who  would 
not  contemplate  ?  Adjoining  this  square  is  another 
forming  the  market  for  vegetables. 

The  university,  which  long  attracted  students 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  though  no  longer  so 
celebrated,  has  still  sixty-one  professorships,  and  a 
crbllege  for  the  dead  languages.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  is  yet  taught. 

'  '  Four  out  of  seven  of  the  great  colleges  of  Spain, 
(coUegFo^  mayores,)  or  houses  6f  education,  have 
vast  establishments  in  this  city.  That  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew has  tasteful  architecture,  is  rich  in 
manuscripts,  and  has  produced  men  of  gieat  genius 
ahd  erudition.'*    *'    ' 

The  churches  are  good:  the  choir  of  that  of 
the  Augustins  is  painted   by  the  celebrated  Palo- 

*  The  writer  is  not  prepared  for  their  enumeration  ;  for, 
though  ihe  fertility  of  Alphonso  Tostado  is  proverbial  with  any 
one  who  writes  much  C^a  escrito  mas  que  el  Tostado),  he  is  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  writing  muck  and  lueU 
to  begin  witli  Tostado. 
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mino,  whose  lives  of  the  Spanish  painters,  savs  an     book  i. 

*■  '  V  CHAP.  ir. 

artist,  are  exquisite  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.  v^i-v-^i^ 

A  cloister  of  the  bare-footed  carmeUtes  is  painted 
in  fresco,  with  the  horrible  subject  of  the  Moorish 
barbarities  on  their  Christian  prisoners. 

Through  the  poor  villages  of  Siete  Carreros  and  ^'^^  Carreros. 
Bobeda  de  Castro,  and   extensive  woods  of  the  Bobedade 
evergreen  oak,  occupied  by  large  herds  of  swine,  ^*'''^' 
fed  by  peasants,  who  beat  from  the  boughs  of  the 
oaks  their  mast,  which  showers  upon  them,  passes 
the  road  to  St.   Martin's  del  Rio   and   a  dreary  s.  Martin  del 
scene.     Thence  it  follows  to  the  village  of  Espiritu  ^^itu  Sa„to. 
Santo,  and,  nsmg  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill 
composed  of  lime-stone,  passes  a  steep  and  ragged 
defile,  following  the  course  of  a  torrent  to  within 
two  miles  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Rodrigo  stands  on  a  sand-stone  rock,  on  the  CiudadRodrigo 
banks  of  the  Aguada.  A  large  square  tower, 
with  battlements  and  loop-holes,  overlooks  the 
bridge,  and  the  road,  which  as  it  were  winds  round 
It  for  a  short  time,  and  then  enters  the  town  by  a 
strong  gate  with  turrets. 

Its  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  without 
pavement  for  fpot-passengers,  but  otherwise  well 
paved.  It  has  two  squares,  one  approaching  the 
the  cathedral  with  good  houses,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  clergy,  the  other  containing  a  well-supplied 
market. 
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>^^-^^*^  free-stone. 

Estremadura 

There  is  a  cathedral  of  tolerable  beauty. 
The  people  are  not  superior  to  the  population 
in  general ;  their  dress  is  singularly  mixed ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this  singularity  of  their  native  cos- 
tume, the  men  wear  a  sort  of  tartan  plaid,  not  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  Scotish  highlander. 
Pass  from Estre.       From   Ciudad  Rodri";©  to  what  may  be  called 

mad  lira  into  ^  "^ 

Portugal.  one  of  the  primary  passes  into  Portugal,  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  ten  arches  ov^er  the  Agueda  leads 
the  way  through  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  lofty  hills.  Thence  through  some 
small  villages,  poor  but  cleanly,  and  exhibiting 
marks  of  the  care  and  caution  of  civilization,  in- 
cluding guards  of  iron  doors  and  windows,  is  ap- 
proached, near  a  small  rivulet,  the  Fort  of  Con- 
ception and  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  Spain. 

i'rtremadura  Thc  provincc  of  Estrcmadura  is  now  soon  en- 

tered ;  in  it  the  outer  circle  of  the  present  imagi- 
nary route  terminates,  on  the  north-west  of  Sierra 
Morena,  by  which  it  is  naturally  separated  from 
Andalusia.  The  Guadiana  also,  here  stretched  out 
of  its  concealment,  and  separating  Portugal  from 
Spain,  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Cadiz.  Spanish  Es- 
tremadura has  been  not  unaptly  described  as  a 
rocky  surface    almost  covered  with  a    forest  of 
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cork-trees,   yet  frequently  affording  views  hi<rlilv     ^^^^^  r. 

•^  ^  O        J  CHAP.  II. 

picturesque.  v.^-v^-^»^ 

rsor  is  It  by  any  means  deficient  in  com,  wine, 
and  fruits;  yet  the  air  is  considered  not  healthy    , 
to  foreigners  from  its  sultryness. 

On  the  hills,  which,  indeed  soon  present  them- 
selves, are  fed  great  herds  of  black  swine.* 

In  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  mountains,  near 
forty  leagues  west  of  Madrid,  is  the  town  of  Pla-  riacentia. 

*  It  may  relieve  the  aridness  of  these  sketches  to  add  a  singular 

instance  of  religious  gallantry,  related  as  having  happened  in  thi^ 
province. 

"  Going  to  visit  (says  the  relater)  a  young  lady  of  sweet  man- 
ners,  of  an  amiable  and  lively  character,  indeed,  blest  with  all 
the  agreeable  qualities  of  her  age  and  sex,  on  a  Good  Friday,  her 
countenance  and  deportment  displayed  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and 
she  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  white  robe.    He  asked  her  the  rea- 
son  of  this  extraordinary  appearance,  on  a  day  of  mourning  and 
penitence,     '  You  will  soon  know,'  said  she.     At   this  moment 
the  flagellants  were  to  pass  her  house.     She  waited  for  them  with 
every  mark  of  impatience.     At  last  they  appear.   She  approaches 
the  window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  next  tho  street. 
The  flagellants  stop  before  her  and  lash  themselves.     In  an  instant 
she  is  besprinkled  with  drops  of  blood  from  their  bodies,  and 
appears  delighted  at  seeing  her  garments  wet  with  this  horrid 
dew.      The  enigma  of  the  white  robe  was  now  explained ;    gal- 
lantry  intermingled  itself,  as  usual,   in  this  religious  operation  of 
penitence;  the  lover  of  the  young  lady,  being  among  them,  thus 
testified  his  ardency  and   readiness  to    ipill  his  blood  in  her 
service," 
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centia,  of  which  the  only  objects  to  be  remarked 
are,  that  it  has  a  castle  and  a  few  fortifications,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  diocese. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  at  Ta^ 
lavera  del  Reyna,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  borders 
of  this  province,  where  are  manufactures  of  silk 
and  a  foundry,  is  a  Roman  temple. 

At  Alcantara,  which  is  fortified,  and  the  chief 
place  of  the  knights  of  that  name,  is  a  celebrated 
stone  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  This  town  was  taken  by 
Lord  Galway  in  1706. 

Albuquerque,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  has  a 
strong  castle  ;  and,  what  at  the  same  tifne  is  singu- 
lar, has  a  trade  in  woollen  cloths. 

Badajos,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  also  a 
frontier-town,  and  strongly  fortified,  being  little 
more  than  three  leagues  from  the  Portuguese  town 
of  Elvas.     It  is  of  course  a  bishop's  see. 

It  is  rendered  famous  by  a  bridge  built  by  the 
Romans  over  the  Guadiana,  on  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  defeated  in  \66l. 

Here  are  'indeed  numerous  monuments  of  the 
Romans  worthy  consideration,  though  not  often  so 
acceptable  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  At  the  dis^ 
tance,  however,  of  thirteen  leagues  is^  a  strong 
town,  originally  built  by  that  people,  Merida,  w^here 
are  several  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  a 
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triumphal  arch  and  a  noble  bridge  over  the  Gua-  ""^J^^-A 
diana.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  con-  ^-^''v-**^ 
siderable  extent. 

Approaching  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Estre- 
madura  and  Andalusia,  Medina  and  Zafra  ipust  be  zi^rt.^' 
noticed ;  the  first  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  fifteen 
leagues  from  Badajos ;  the  other  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion near  the  Guadaxiera.  The  latter  has  a  castle. 
There  is  little  more  that  can  illustrate  the  latter 
provinces,  in  which  so  little  interest  prevails,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  immediate  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  their  importance  as  the 
frontier  against  Portugal  and  the  intervening  road 
to  the  capital  of  Spain. 

We  are  now  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  to  that  at  which  we  quitted  the  chain  sierm  Morcna, 
of  mountains  in  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding through  Seville  and  eastward.  And  no- 
thing* remains  on  them  to  add  to  the  celebrity 
derived  from  being  the  scene  of  the  feats  of  the  po- 
pular hero  of  Cervantes,  and  the  site  of  many  a 

*  Unless  Indeed  the  remarkable  drought  in  this  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  is  said  no  rain  fell  on  the  Sierra 
^jforena  for  fi^urteen  years,  in  consequence  of  \vhich  all  the  springs 
dried  up,  the  forests  caught  fire,  and  the  earth  split  in  large  diffs, 
■vvhich  si^ljemain  open. 
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stetchofSp*-        The  civil  economy  of  Spain  would  seem  impc* 

nish  Commerce, 

&C,  riously  to  demand  something  towards  a  detail  of  its 

commercial  institutes ;  j^t  what  shall  be  said  in 
this  respect  on  the  commerce  of  a  country,  the 
veiy  insurance-companies  of  which,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  century,  were  still,  instead  of  the 
rationale  of  mathematical  calculations,  under  the 
patronage  of  particular  representatives  of  St.  Ramon 
of  Pennaforte,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  &c.  &c.  whose 
very  names  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  members, 
and  to  whom  shares  of  profits  were  scrupulously 
paid;  while  in  consequence,  insurances  which  no 
other  nation  would  undertake  were  made  and  lost;* 
and  which  has  even  very  lately  continued  the  prin- 
ci}>le. 

It  may  however  briefly  be  observed,  that  the 
commerce  of  Spain  divides  itself  into  three  branches; 
the  exportation  of  the  productions  of  its  European 
territory,  that  of  its  South  American  productions, 
and  its  importations  from  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

Spain  furnishes  to  Europe  wool,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 

*  Such  as  those  o  fifty  per  cent,  on  foreign  East  Indiamen^  at 
tJte  moment  when  Ihey  were  entering  English  ports,  &c. 
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salt,  kali,  &c.     Its  wool,  consisting  of  seven  differ-     ^^^^^J\J; 
ent  sorts,   is  chiefly  shipped  at  Bilboa.     The  mer-  ^^^^^^^J^^^J^ 
chants  of  Bilboa,  Seville,  Sec.  (who  buy  the  wool  n-'^ce.5<c 
from  the  sheep,)  are  only  agents  of  foreign  dealers  : 
the  amount  exported  has  been  called  thirty  thou- 
sand bales.     Wine  and  fruit  are  principally  shipped 
from  Malaga  and  Alicant,  from   the  mere  agency 
of  the  merchants  ;  foreign  vessels  are  of  course  al- 
most entirely  employed.      Iron  is  exported  in  vast 
quantities  through  Bilboa  ;  it  contains  a  portion  of 
steel,  by  which  it  is  much  hardened.     Its  exporta- 
tion of  oil  is  but  confined.     IMore  salt-petre  is  pro- 
duced in  Spain  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Barilla,  a  kind  of  kali,   obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants  iji  Valencia  and  Murcia,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  colonial  commerce  of  Spain  is  also  chiefly  in  Colonial  Co». 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  send  their  goods  to 
Cadiz,  where  they  are  shipped  in  Spanish  vessels. 
This  forms  a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  but 
which  is  again  decreased  by  frauds  upon  it.  The 
goods  consist  of  linen,  besides  Spanish,  French, 
Irish,  Flemish,  or  Silesian,  cloth;  woollen  stuffs, 
silks;  wine,  brandy,  oil;  paper,  quills,  gun- flints, 
marble,  bar- iron,  nails,  steel,  wire,  white  lead,  wax, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon.  These  are  paid  for  by  the 
wealth  annually  brought  from  Mexico  and  Peru  by 
the  Plate-flotillas. 


merce. 
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i?Il^iu  This,  in  the  course  of  eleven  year^,  ending  in 
r^i^'^iai  ^^^^'  ^^  described  as  amounting  to  103,889,652 
Commerce.  piastres.  In  1791,  the  importation  of  piastres 
coined  in  South  America,  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
amounted  to  22  millions.  The  contraband  export- 
ation of  the  same  coin,  during  the  first  of  these  pe- 
riods, amounted  to  83  millions,  none  of  whjch 
passed  through  Spain. 

The  following  few  details  on  the  subject  may  be 
acceptable. 

Statement  of  the  commerce  of  Spanish  America  withtije  mother- 
country,  in  the  year  1788. 


Valn»  of  Spanish  Value  of  foreign  Value  of  returns 

Ports.                          cargoes  exported  cargoes  exported    from  America* 

to  America.  to  America. 

,               ■            . —  _                              ■■■  ■  i 

Reals.  Reals.                 Reals. 

Seville ,       3,81I,0''9  573,688           129,970 

Cadiz 91,252,1-27  121,533,827  635,315,832 

Malaga 12,752,0.4-5  1,34-7,354.     11,869,524. 

Barcelona 29,688,392  2/)8fl,3n     35,44^,496 

Corunna 9,993,537 81,625^588 

St.  Sebastian 364,547  3,179,534     11,355,430 

Alfaqiies  dc  Tortosa  .   .           864,'384  14,404          245,235 

,,St.  Ander .       5,082,;V^»6  11,277,950     26,295,92,5 

Gypn 61,775  1,131,992           642,091 

'Alic^nt     ..:".....           542,676  32,600           635,110 

Palmed,  ii/'t  b'Wi.,.  .   .  598,875  ^- — '57(4,095 

^e^^ftOaties    ,  .  ,  .  .       2,210,576  1>3X9,6^4,    .^i^g3,437 

Total 158,223,039  J 42,494,290  -804,693,735 
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Thus  the  whole  exportation  to  America  in  that 
year  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  ^j;;;;;;;;^^^,, 
of  reals  (iJo, 89 1,485   sterling);    and  the  returns  ^°™"^^^^ 
to    Europe    to    above     eight     hundred    millions 
(£18,440,898):    the  latter  producing  a  balance  of 
£11,549,454  sterling! 

The  regulations  established  in  1778  threw  open 

this  branch  of  commerce  to  the  whole  nation,  under 

some  restrictions ;  and  have  contributed  greatly  to 

increase  its  prosperity.     In  that  year  the  amount 

of  Spanish  merchandise  exported  to  the  colonies 

was  28,636,619  reals;     and  of  foreign  property 

46,278,342  reals;   making  a  total  of  74,915,962 

reals  (£1,716,824  sterling).      The  returns  were  of 

the  value  only  of  74,558,292  reals  («€  1,708,627.) 

Hence,  during  the  period  between  1778  and  1788, 

the  exports  had  increased  in  a  four-fold,  and  the 

returns  in  a  ten- fold,  proportion.     The  additional 

revenue  resulting  from  this  improvement  was  as 

follows: 

c^.  sterling. 
Amount  of  the  customs  on  exports  and 

imports  in  1778     154,945 

Ditto,  in  1788 1,^70,888 

Increase  in  ten  years 1,115,942 

or  in  above  a  seven-fold  proportion. 
Similar  causes  to  those  which  keep  the  colonial 
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commerce  in  a  state  of  dependance  on  foreigners 
operate  in  paralysing  the  commerce  of  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
highways  long  rendered  all  communication  of  this 
kind  nearly  impracticable ;  while  the  extreme  un- 
cleanliness  of  the  inns  and  a  want  of  public  con- 
veyances discouraged  travelling.  The  government 
has  at  last  felt  the  national  disgrace  of  such  a  state 
6f  things,  and  has  begun  to  remedy  it ;  and  the 
roads  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  between  that  capital 
and  Cadiz,  and  between  Aranjuez  and  Valencia, 
have  now  received  a  high  degree  of  improvement. 
An  undertaking,  however,  that  seems  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  still  more  powerful  effect  in  advancing  in- 
ternal commerce,  is  the  formation  of  several  fine 
canals  :  that  of  Arragon  is  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  A  project  is  also  in  agita- 
tion for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  pre- 
sent, the  internal  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the 
primitive  but  incompetent  medium  of  an  exchange 
of  commodities  between  the  different  provinces ; 
chiefly  of  rice,  oil,  and  corn  :  the  fine  mules  and 
asses  of  the  country  are  employed  in  this  laborious 
traffic. 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  of  the  gene* 
ral  unfitness  or  disinclination  of  the  Spaniards  for 
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trade,  an  exception  must  be  made  with  respect  to 
those  of  Catalonia.    If  the  whole  country  possessed 

*'    ^  Spanish  Coa- 

the  same  spirit  of  activity  and  industry  as  the  peo-  «^"ce, 
pie  of  this  province,  Spain  would  soon  rise  to  the 
brilliant  and  pre-eminent  rank  which  her  advanta- 
geous position  and  territorial  riches  ought  to  have 
obtained  for  her  long  since  among  commercial  na- 
tions. Of  the  number  of  vessels  which  annually 
inter  the  port  of  Barcelona,  (between  nine  hundred 
and  a  thousand,)  from  three  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  ; 
but  at  Malaga,  Cadiz,  or  Alicant,  the  proportion  is 
far  less  favourable, 

A  thin  population,  and  a  deficiency  of  industry, 
are  circumstances  so  strictly  connected,  that  it  is 
not  easv  to  determine  which  of  them  is  the  cause 
and  which  the  effect.  Yet  it  appears  clear,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  iNIoors  and 
Jews  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  re- 
moving the  most  active  part  of  the  people,  is  what 
has  operated  ever  since  in  preventing  the  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  from  keeping  pace  with  tliose  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Spain  might  make  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  tributary  to  her,  by  the  wool 
manufactured  within  her  own  dom;nions ;  but  the 
only  good  manufactories  in  this  line  are  those  esta- 
blished in  the  new  colonies  and  at  Segovia.     Five- 
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and-twenty  years  agx)  neither  the  process  of  fulling 
nor  of  dying  was  well  understood  among  them. 

While  the  government  is  thus  negligent  of  the 
particular  branch  of  industry  which  would  be  the 
most  natural  to  the  country,  it  expends  consider- 
able sums  in  forming  establishments  which  are  bril- 
liant indeed,  but  of  doubtful  utility  :  of  this  de- 
scription are  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Buen- 
Retiro,  and  that  of  plate-glass  at  St.  Ildefonso ; 
which  latter  is  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. 


Principles  and 
Details  of 
Government. 


The  Spanish  monarchy  is  in  every  sense  absolute, 
but  the  government  is  exercised  by  various  tribu- 
nals. The  power  of  the  aristocracy  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  abridged,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  and  the  house  of  Me- 
dina Celi,  which  used  every  year  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  king  to  reserve  its  right  to  the  throne, 
finds  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  that  privilege  in 
secret.  In  order  to  diminish  the  local  influence  of 
the  grandees,  they  have  been  obliged,  by  an  order 
of  the  court,  to  reside  chiefly  at  Madrid.  As  part 
of  the  same  system,  the  Cortes,  or  supreme  coun- 
cils, which  had  an  influence  greater  than  the  par- 
liament of  England,  have  been  for  some  years  abp- 
lished.     A  svstem  of  economy  is  to  be  traced  in  all 
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the  departments  of  the  government,  and  many  great    ^^^fpf'jj^' 
offices  are  suffered  to  remain  vacant.     It  is  however  .^^^v!^^ 
asserted  by  his  enemies,   that  the  emoUiment  of  ^"''^ 
these  offices  are  enjoyed  by  the  favourite,  who  lias 
been  declared  by  the  king  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  royal  family,   and  whose  obscure  descent  has 
been  attempted  to  be  veiled  by  tracing  his  ancestors 
to  the  Visigoths. 

The  privy-council,  which  prepares  business  and 
arranges  papers  for  the  council  of  state,  or  the  jun- 
ta, is  composed  of  a  number  of  nobles  and  grandees 
nominated  by  the  king. 

—  The  junta  itself  (a  sort  of  cabinet-council)  con- 
sists of  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  of  three  or 
foui*  other  ministers,  who  direct  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  favou- 
rite. 

A  council  of  war  takes  cognizance  of  the  army, 
and  of  whatever  regards  mihtary  affairs. 

The  council  of  Castile  is  the  superior  legal  tribu- 
nal of  the  king's  dominions  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  also  courts  of  la\v%  or,  as  thev  are  called 
in  Spain,  courts  of  royal  audience,  in  Gallicia,  at 
Seville,  at  Majorca,  in  the  Canaries,  at  Saragossa, 
at  Valencia,  and  Barcelona. 

There  are  also  inferior  tribunals  for  deciding  in 
matters  of  police,  revenue,  and  private  litigation. 

Spanish   America  is  under  the  government  of 


iipiinish  govern' 
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^c^rl^i/*  "^'^^'^^oys  and  other  magistrates,  appointed  in  Spain, 
and  they  enjoy  absolute  authority  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  council  of  the  Indies  is  com- 
posed of  a  governor,  four  secretaries,  and  twenty- 
t\^'o  other  members,  who  reside  in  Spain.  To  them 
are  made  all  appeals  relative  to  American  affairs, 
and  they  are  well  qualified  to  decide,  being,  gene- 
rally ex-vicero3's  or  ex-magistrates  from  America. 
The  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  deemed 
too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  same  person 
more  than  three  years,  in  which  time,  however,  they 
amass  large  fortunes. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  king  is  supreme. — 
He  nominates  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  even 
to  most  of  the  smaller  benefices.  He  taxes  their 
revenues,  and  no  papal  bull  can  be  published  with- 
out his  approbation. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  to  five,  and 
according  to  some  to  seven,  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  Those  derived  from  America,  in  addition, 
are  immense,  but  a  small  portion  of  them  reaches 
Spain.  The  king  has  nominally  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  tliough  scarcely  any  part  of 
it  enters  his  coffers.  In  time  of  war,  and  in  press- 
ing exigencies,  he  sequesters  the  greatest  part  of 
the  treasures  of  America  belonging  to  his  subjects, 
to  Vv^hom  however  they  are  returned  with  interest 
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public  debt  amounts  to  a  prodisnous  sum.  ^^ 

^  "-^  Spain. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  rural  economy  of  Rural  economy. 
Spain  will  better  serve  the  present  purpose  than 
more  recent  reports,  several  of  which,  of  great  value, 
have  appeared,  both  of  a  general  and  particular  de- 
scription, exclusive  of  those  works  to  which  the 
breeding  of  Merino-sheep  has  given  such  frequent 
occasion.  .■    '^■ 

The  favour  of  the  government,  latterly  extended 
towards  different  societies  called  Friends  of  their 
Country  (Amigos  del  Pais),  evinced  a  desire  to  en« 
courage  industry,  and  aniniate  and  improve  agri- 
culture,  but  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made 
has  been  but  very  slow.     A  few  years  of  vigilance 
and  encouragement  have  not  been  sufficient  to  re- 
pair the  evil  caused  by  several  centuries  of  indo- 
lence.    Besides,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  M'ith 
which  the  zeal  of  the  societies  will  meet  for  a  Ions: 
time  to  come  is  less  the  want  of  population,  for  it- 
is  proved  that  the  population  of  Spain  has  inc^reased 
one  third  within  these  thirty  years,  than  the  too 
great  distance  between  one  village  and  another. —     . 
Most  travellers  who  have  gone  through  the  king- 
dom must  have  observed  that  but  few  lands.  ex<:ept 
those  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  more  from  the 
cities  and  villages,  are  cultivated;    and  it  is  not 

VOL.   I.  u 
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^.^^^,/*     possible  to  clear  sucli  a3  Are  more  remote,"  since,  in 
Wrv-^*^   some  places,  there  is  not  a  sino:le  habitation  in  the 

Spanish  r  J  .       o 

Rural  economy,  spacc  of  four,  five,  or  six,  leagucs.  The  interme- 
diate lands  seem  to  be  sacred,  and  would  be  pro- 
faned by  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  some  villages  be- 
come poor  alid  wretched  becajuse  they  are  too  great 
and  populous.  The  first  care  of  government  ought 
to  be,  to. fix  the  limitS'jof  all  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlptSf'i  and,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  extend, 
to  oblige  them  to  separate.  IVlen  would  then  cover 
a  gr^ja^^^pa^e,  and  ;  the . Wfiste  lands  would  obtain  a 
value.  Spain  affords  a  |3roof  of  this  in  the  kingdom 
ofj^'^lencia  and  the  Sjerra  Morena. 

•  Ji;;cpunt]jies  not  p^pled  iu;  proportion  to  theiz; 
extentj)  the  economy -ctf  men  and  cattle  should  be 
weilf  Understood  ;  yet  it  js  not  uncommon  in  Spain 
to  SQC  in.  9;  field  of  only  an  acre  ten  or  tw^elve  pair 
ofiQxen,  which,  one  after  the  other,  follow  the 
saipe  furrow,  and  are  guided  by  as  many  labourers ; 
whilst  i^  a  neighbouring  inclosur^,  ten  or  fifteen 
men, ^arranged  in  tjie  same  manner  as  the  oxen,  are 
provid^ji  with  spades,  and  scarcely  scrape  the  land. 
i\Ian3§jinconveniences  arise  from  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. The  first  is  undoubtedly  that  of  uselessly 
employing  too  many  l^ands ;  but  the  most  danger- 
ous one  is,  that  the ;  earth,  not  being  sufficiently 
opened,  does  not  communicate  to  the  plants  and 
grain  the  vital  principles  they  ought  to  receive  from 
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iti     The  fog^  and  clews,  M^hich  are  always  aburi-     ^,2^^^ 
dant  iw8})aiii,   not  penetrating. the  earth,  are;too  ^^^\^^^ 
sooi)  exhaled  by  the  sun; ;     tlae  plants  wither,  and  ^raUw'WD^^ 
the  rain;  if it'bfe  heavy,  roots  them  up;    the  windfi 
alone  arb 'Sufficient' to- make  considerable  ravages  in 
land  s"o'cultiva'te(J.'';;Yet,  notwithstanding  the;  disn 
advantages  gf  this  veiy  defective.nlQde  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  has  been -remarked,  that,  upon  an  a,verage, 
the  harvest  fiimishes,  in  corn,  the  subsistence  of  a 
year  and  a  half  for  all  Spain.      What  would  be  the 
produce  w^ere  all  the  lands  well  cultivated  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  this 
abundance,  were  there  u  few  public  granaries,  there 
ought  never  to  be  a  want  of  corn  in  Spahv;  J  et  a 
scarcity  frequently  happens  in  some  provinces^,  be- 
cause exportation  is  there  badly  understood ;  bread 
is  also  much  dearer  there  than  in  France.  It  is 
true,  the  Spanish  peasant  is  unacquainted  with  the 
black  and  disgusting  bread  which  the  French,  la- 
bourer frequently  eats ;  the  whitest  bread,  made 
from  the  best  wheat,  is  eaten  by  every  class  of  per- 
sons. The  Castiles  and  Estremadura  are  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  corn,  and  to  these  especially  go- 
vernment ought  to  Turn  its  attention. 

Several  remedies  might  be  applied  to  the  great 
sterility  complained  of  in  Spain,  The  first,  whence 
a  double  advantage  must  be  derived,  would  be  to 
plant  trees.    Travellers  have  the  fatigue  of  crossing 
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^<^?Aj^'  ^^^  immense  plains  of  Castile  without  meeting 
J-^'J^JJ'""^^  with  the  smallest  shrub.  Most  of  the  provinces 
RuraJ  economy,  ^j-g  ^g||  supplied  with  spriugs,  but  thcse  disappear 
in  very  hot  weather.  Were  care  taken  to  plant 
trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  the  effect 
of  the  sun  would  be  considerably  lessened ;  and, 
were  others  planted  in  the  country,  rain-water 
would  remain  longer  upon  the  earth. 

The  soil  of  the  country  between  Madrid  and  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  from  Talavera  to  Badajos,  has 
a  superficies  of  a  foot  and  a  half  of  sand,  under 
which  the  earth  is  clayey  and  strong;  thus  nature 
herself  has  furnished  upon  the  land  what  is  proper 
to  mix  with  it,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  supply  it  with  moisture  ;  and  this,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  might  be  effected  by  properly 
sheltering  the  springs  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

When  we  recollect  that  in  Spain  there  are  up-» 
wards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rivers,  six  of  which 
are  large  ones,  and  numerous  springs  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  want  of  moisture  in  the  earth  must  ap- 
pear to  proceed  from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants^ •  since  the  climate  of  Spain,  notwithstanding 
the  great  heat,  is  so  favourable  to  the  natural  ferti-r 
lity  of  the  lands,  that  even  those  most  exposed  to 
the  sun  sometimes  produce  a  hundred-fold. 

One  of  the  first  reforms  to  be  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  agriculture  in  Spain  should  be  to  prohibit 
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the  too-general  use  of  mules.*     The  horse,  consi-      chap,  tr.* 
dering  his  beauty  only,  undoubtedly  deserves  the  s^Jnish^^ 
preference;  but,  while  we  grant  to  the  mule  all  the  ^"''^ *««^°'^- 
superiority  of  strength  and  frugality  supposed  in 
him,   his  incapability   of  multiplying  his  species 
ought  to  be  decisive  for  his  exclusion.     Ignorance 
of  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  an  ill-judged  luxury, 
alone  support  the  national  prejudice  in  favour  of 
mules,  most  of  which  are  brought  frorri  other  coun- 
tries at  an  extravagant  price.     If,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain,   the  horse  be  not  strong  enough  to  support 
the  climate  in  those  places,  let  the  use  of  mules  be 
continued  ;  but,  wherever  horses  can  be  safely  em- 
ployed,  they  seem,   under  every  point  of  view,  to 
merit  a  preference. 

The  great  number  of  bulls,  likewise,  which  are 
kept  in  indolence,  and  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
public,  to  be  destroyed  for  a  cruel  amusement, 
ought  to  be  diminished.  If  the  people  be  so  at- 
tached  to  bull-%hts  as  not  to  be  satisfied  without 
them,  the  number  of  victims  might  be  reduced ; 
and,  instead  of  twenty  bulls,  which  in  those  butcher- 

*  A  set  of  horses  are  seldom  seen  in  that  kingdom.  Notwith. 
Standing  the  prohibition,  which  has  been  several  times  renewed, 
of  being  drawn  by  mules,  or  making  any  use  of  them  in  travelling, 
none  but  women  and  ecclesiastics  being  exempt  from  the  law,  tht 
old  custom  has  constantly  prevailed.  These  prohibitions  wer» 
made  because  the  breed  of  hordes  began  to  be  lost. 
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^fcHA^.^/'     ^^^o  <^iiversions  are  torn  to  pieces  alive,  the  sacnfice 
v^i*--;/-.*^   of  four  sliould   be  sufficient.     Agriculture  would 

Spanish  o 

Rural  economy.  ga,in  considerably  by  such  a  reform. 

]Mr.  Bowles,  ^M'ho,  in'  Jiis  Introduction  to  the  Na^ 
tural  Histor}'  and  Geography  of  Sp^in,  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  that  he  has  well  examined 
the  productions  of  that  kingdom,  assures  us,  th^t 
neither  Belon  or  Rauwolf  mention  any  plant  in  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem  which  he  has  not  found  in 
this  country.  , , 

I  do  not  think  it  altogether  useless  to -give  some 
idea  of  certain  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  found  in 
Spain. 

The  turpentine  -  tree  is  rather  common;  it  is 
pricked  by  an  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  the 
puncture  produces  a  gall-nut,  of  the  colour  of  coral; 
and,  as  the  nut,  instead  of  becoming  more  round, 
lengthens  out  upwards  of  half  an  inch,  and  takes 
the  form  of  the  horn  of  a  goat,  this  kind  of  turpen- 
tine-tree is  vulgarly  called  cornicab)*a.  The  roots, 
frequently  thicker  than  the  trunk,  produce  a  very 
hard  wood,  handsomely  veined,  and  which  takes 
in  the  lilthe  all  the  forms  an  arfist  wishes  to  give 
it.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  at  Orihu- 
-  ela  great  quantities  of  it  are  made  into  snuff-boxes, 
known  bv  the  name  of  wood  of  Orihuela.  But  the' 
'workmen  are  not  ingenious  ;  very  few  of  the  boxes 
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I  saw  made  in  tlie  country  had  either  elegance  or 
neatness.  c   a--^ 

bpadish 

The  Indian  fig-tree  (opuntia)  is  very  common  Kur-^uconomy. 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Spain;  and,  al- 
thou2:h  this  shrub  be  orio;inallv  from  the  Indies,  it 
grows  every  where  without  cultivation,  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  rocks,  even  where  it  scarcelv  finds  earth 
enough  to  take  root.  Its  flower  is  almost  the  size 
of  a  common  carnation,  but  more  tufted,  of  a  very 
red  colour,  and  without  thorns,  but  the  leaves,  by 
which  it  is  enveloped  whilst  yet  in  the  bud,  are 
armed  with  sharp  prickles.  The  fruit  which  suc- 
ceeds the  flower  resembles  the  common  fig;  it 
staips  \vith  red  the  urine  of  such  as  eat  of  it.  It 
was  by  chance  discovered  in  England,  that  the 
bones  of  a  pig,  kept  in  the  house  of  a  dyer,  and 
which  had  beeil  fed  with  madder,  were  stained  with 
red.  The  experiment  was  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris. 

The  great  palm-tree  grows  in  all  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  ;  but  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  Elche,  where  the  plain  is  covered  with 
it  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.  It  is  said  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  trees,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
form  a  magnificent  forest.  The  dates  they  produce 
hang,  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
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^rtA^^ri^*    w^^o^^^j  ^t  the  top  of  the  tree.     They  are  less  sweet 
'S^V'^*^  awd  not  so  e^ood  as  those  of  the  Levant :  but  this 

Spanish  *=* 

Eurai  economj.  J  am  of  Opinion  depends  in  part  on  the  preparation 
of  the  latter,  which  corrects  the  husk  of  the  fruit, 
naturally  rather  sour. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  oak  in  Spain.  The 
ilexaciileata  cocciglandifera  is  that  under  the  prickly 
leaves  of  which  is  found  the  kermes,  or  the  worm 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gall-insect,  used  in 
dying  scarlet,  and  which  was  very  valuable  to 
the  antients ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  now  less  frequent 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  insect  called 
cochineal,  brought  from  America.  This  kind  of 
oak  is  called  in  Spanish  coscoxa. 

Th^stiber,  or  alcornoquey  is  the  kind  of  oak  which 
produces  cork ;  its  acorns  are  bitter.  Every  four 
years  it  is  despoiled  of  its  bark  as  far  as  the  cuticle ; 
were  this  injured  the  tree  would  decay.  After  this 
operation  the  tree  produces  a  kind  of  liquor  which 
cofloreals  in  the  air,  and  in  four  or  five  vears  forms 
die  new  cork. 

The  real  oak,  called  in  Spanish  encinay  is  a  very 
liigh  tree,  with  a  thick  foliage,  and  wood  extremely 
nard :  the  roots  are  more  porous  and  flexible.  This 
oak  produ<:es  very  large  acorns  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  so  palatable,  that  they  are  eaten  in  the  manner 
of  chesnuts.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  oak, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  smooth  and  glitterinig,  but 
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the  acorns  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  as  those    ^c^fp^n^* 
of  the  former.  t"^^^^'^ 

Spanish 

-  The  northern  mountains  of  Spain  produce  white  i^^rai e«paoraj. 
oak,  very  fit  for  ship-building ;  the  leaf  is  very  broad 
and  indented,  and  falls  in  winter.      This  tree  pro- 
duces bitter  acorns. 

The  beech  also  grows  in  the  northern  provinces, 
upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  the  oak 
cannot  support  itself;  it  grows  in  the  plains  like- 
wise, and  produces  fruit  of  a  triangular  form. 

The  walnut-tree  is  common  enough  in  some  parts 
of  Spain.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  tree  has  not 
been  planted  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
it  would  thrive  extremely  w^ell. 

Most  of  the  olive-trees  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  no« 
thing  but  bark;  this  arises  from  the  bad  method  of 
planting  them,  which  consists  in  taking  a  branch 
from  the  tree,  splitting  it  into  four  parts  at  one 
end,  and  putting  it  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter and  heat  rot  the  inside.  Spain  produces  in  ge- 
neral an  abundance  of  oil ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
has  a  bad  smell,  and  is  detestable  to  the  taste, 
whilst  it  might  be  rendered  as  good  as  that  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France. 

Andalusia  abounds  with  olive-trees ;  those  of  Lu- 
cena  and  the  environs  produce  a  round  little  olive 
of  a  good  quality  for  making  oil.     The  olives  of 
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SeviDe  are  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  are  ex- 
cellent for  preserving. 

The  apple-tree  in  Biscay  s^cms  to  be  in  its  natu- 
ral climate;  the  species  of  it  in  this  province  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  rennets  are  commoDy 
with  a  little  variety  amongst  them  :  the  cherry-tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  an  elm  :  the  peaches  are  de- 
licious: and  in  the  same  province  are  found  the  four, 
best  kinds  of  pear. 

The  people  of  Valencia  pretend  that  their  silk  is 
finer,  lighter,  and  more  smooth,  than  that  of  Mur- 
cia,  because  they  lop  their  mulberry- trees  every  t\vo> 
years,  and  the  ]\Iurcians  lop  theirs  only  once  jn 
three  vears,  which  makes  the  leaf  strono-er  and 
more  sour.  But  to  this* may  be  opposed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  who  never 
lop  tWir  trees,  and  may  justly  boast  of  producing 
the  finest  and  smoothest  silk  in  Spain.  The  culti- 
vation'of  the  mulberry-tree  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra-j 
nada  is  indisputably  the  best. 
*  The  kingdom  of  ]Murcia  contains  forests  .of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  all  other  fruits;  of  this 
kind  are  found  there  in  the  greatest  abundance.-r- 
The  oranges  of  Murcia  are  in  general  larger  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
Catalonia,  and  the  rest  of  Spain* 
.The  plant  the  Spaniards  cM  the  pita  is  th^  aloe 
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of  Americav  •  The  kind  of  grass  they  call  esparta  n 

very-  comTiion,  for  it  covers  a  great  part  of  Spain.  ^^-;;;;^ 

It  serves  to  make  ropes,  mats,  and  several  useful  i^ur.iec<.ioa.y. 

articles.     Mr.  Bowles  says  he  counted  upwards  of 

forty  methods  of  employing  it.     A  few  y(  ars  since 

the  Spaniards  found   the  means  of  spinning  this 

plant,  hke  hemp  or  flax,   and  making  it  into  very 

fine  linen.     Charles  III.  rewarded  the  person  who 

made  this  truly  valuable  discovery,  and  granted 

him  several  privileges. 

The  Spaniards  esteem  the  saffron  which  grows  in 
La  Mancha  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  All  the 
provinces  of  Spa:in  produce  more  or  less  hemp  and 
flax  ;  but  there  are  districts  more  favourable  to 
them  than  others,  as  ]\Iurcia  to  flax,  and  Arragon 
to  hemp. 

The  cotton  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  Valencia, 
and  it  seems  extremely  surprising  the  inhabitants 
should  now  neglect  it,  as  it  was  formerly  cultivated 
there  with  great  success. 

Along  the  coast  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar  there 
are  upwards  of  twelve  manufactories  of  sugar ;  the 
little  village  of  Motril  contains  four,  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  Spain  is  indebted  to  the  Moors  for  the 
sugar-cane,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  This 
tultivation  might  in  that  kingdom  be  more  exten- 
sive ;  the  same  districts  are  proper  for  the  ananas 


J 
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cHA^P^ii^'     ^^soj  and  many  other  plants  and  fruit-trees  of  Amer 

^^^^^^^^^""^  rrca.     Spain  also  produces  cinnamoti,  but  it  ha* 

Rural  economy,  neither  the  taste  nor  balsamic  flavour  of  that  brought 

us  by  the  Dutch. 

Spain  has  received  from  nature  a  climate  the, 
most  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cultivation,  and 
will  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries 
of  Europe,  whenever  she  shall  remedy  certain  errors 
and  abuses  which  have  hitherto  proved  most  der 
structive  both  to  population  and  industry. 

The  following  estimates  of  a  recent  date,  formed 
on  the  central  position  of  Toledo,  will  supply  the 
only  details  on  this  subject. 

The  province  to  which  they  relate  is  but  modcrl 
lately  fertile,  and  partly  mountainous.  It  produces 
a  surplus  of  corn,  which  chiefly  supplies  Madrid. 

Such  is  the  produce,  its  value  and  surplus. 

* 

Annual        Average  Value  in 

Produce.        Price,        Reals  deVelloiir 
Fanegas.  ReaU. 

^heat 1,800,000  44  7^,200,000 

Barley ,  ,  .  1,472,000  Ifi  27,968,000 

Ry^ 380,000  26  7,^80,000 

O^ts 146,000  H  2,044,000 

Surplus  of  corn  : 

Reals. 

186,000  fanegas  of  wheat,  worth  ....  8,184,000 

70,000 barley 1,330,000 

Oats  to  the  value  of  about  .......        20,0C)q 

Total  value  of  corn  exported 9,534^,000 
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Fanegas.         Reak.  Reals cle V'ellon      BOOKL 

CHJLP,  ir. 

Grey  peas,  of  which  l-5th  v^^-v-"^i^ 

is  exported 40,000       80  3,200,000  Agt'Suiturai 

*  _    Details. 

Vetches 39,000  25  975,000 

Black  vetches   .  .  .  •  .  .      3,000  24  72,000 

Juijas,  or  square  peas    .  ..   .  ^,000  30  60,000 

Titos,  akind  of  yellow  peas    3,000  28  224,000 
Guisantes,  another  kind  not 

TOuchknowu   ...  .  .      2,500  34  85,000 

Rapeseed 600  25  15,000 

Umecd 700  59  27,300 

Aniseed 500  56  28,000 

Cummin 400  48  19,200 

Saffron l,000lb.  S6  86,000 

Total  value 4,791,500 


ii« 


Vegetables  appear  to  be  not  much  cultivated, 
especially  for  a  province  so  near  to  Madrid. 

Fanegas.  Reals.  Reals  de  Vellon 

Lentils  ........     7,000  28  19^,000 

Beans 10,500  29  304,500 

French  beans    ....     2,000  35  70,000 

Potatoes ,  70,000  anobas    S  210,000 

Other  vegetables,  es- 
pecially    excellent 

asparagus 50,000  4  200,000 

Total  value .CV  i  u  980,500 
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Neither  is  fruit  in  greater  abundance,  as  may  be 
s^^iT^^^**^  seen  by  the  following  statement :  ' 


Agricultural 
Details. 


Arrobas.  Reals. 

Cherries.  .'. ;   17,500  35,000 

Apricots     .   .  . 8,000  64,000 

Plums .  .  .  .  40,000  200,000 

Figs 2,000  36,000 

Chesnuts  .   .  .   .  .^  .  .  .  20,000  fanegas  140,000 

Walnuts    ....';....     2j000  ■        50,000 


<  K 


Total  value  ...;*-.  i  ...  .  525,000 


,^pTlie  produce  of  the  olive  is  qn  the  other  hand 
considerable  ;  that  tree  thrives  much  better  in  this 
province  than  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  which 
from  the  too-elevated  situation  is  subject  to  more 
intense  frosts.  :  ' 

Arroba.s  Reals;         •   Reals. 

Olive-oil  ....   170,000                at  40    6,800,000 
Of  which  are  ex- 
ported ....     20,000 800,000 

Olives   ,  .  .  .  .     25,000  fanegas,  at  20      500,000 

The  vineyards  are  equally  important ;  they  some- 
times yield  very  pleasant  wines,  but  a  much  greater 
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quantriyliof'  tkose  of  La:  iMancha  is  consuined*at     ^^^p.^^^ 
Madrid. n f oii  .^''      iuti  dB  .^^riivom  giiJ  ic  :•:  -:  h*^^^^^""^"^^ 

i  '  ^  1  I   bpaiii. 

A      1  T)     I  T3     »  DetaJs  of  die 

Arrobas.         Reals.  R^als.    -.   Vinlage,  &c.. 

Grapes     .......        .  ,2,0Q0  at    o  60,000 

\Viiie<:a  .u^  ....    1,700,000  at    7  11,900,000 

Vinegai^   .  '.'.  .  .  i,.f.:rl  (29,000  at.  6      .  174,000 
Spirits  ........        21,000  at  \6        336,000 

Total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  vine    12,470,000 


.  J 


About  200,000  arrobas  of  wine  are  exported,  and 
fetch  the  slinl  of;  i  ,400,000  reals. 

Among  the  prftaary  materials  used  in  manufac- 
tures are  distinguished  the  following :    ' 

"Reals, 

Flax,  5,000  arrobas,  of  the  value  of    .  .  330,000 

Hemp,  20,000  arrobas. 740,000 

Rushes,  called  esparta,  12^000  bundles  .  12,000 

Silk,  25,000  arrobas  . 1,550,000 

In  1787,  there  were  uncultivated  spots  on  wliich 
upwards  of  86,000  mulberry-trees  might  have  been 
planted. 

Reals, 

Soda  and  barilla,  270,000  arrobas,  of  the 

value  of , ,  1,500,000. 

Madder  and  woad,  a  small  quantity.  /I'jvawori 

Sumach,  26,000  arrobas     ......  .;j^.;j  lO^OOO 
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Cattle  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  the  ex- 
portations  of  this  province,  as  appears  from  the  an- 


Spain 

Details  of  Gra-   nexed  accoLint .' 

«in*  Stock. 


a.? 


Wool  • . 
Rams  •  . 
Lambs .  . 
Swine  .  . 
Mules  .  . 
Foals  .  . 
Young  asses  . 
Calves 


ArrobM.  ...       Reals.  •       Reals. 

.  16,000  at    60  960,000 

.     3,000  head,  at     42  l-sejOOO 

.   10,000  at     22  440,000 

at     61  622,200 

at  900  540,000 

at  160  24,000 
at  120       18,000 

at  112  672,000 


10,200 

600 

150 

400 

6,000 


Total  value  of  these  articles  ....  3,432,000 


The  produce  of  cheese,  about  10,000  arrobas,! 
amounts  to  28,000  reals,  but  it  does  not  appear  thalt 
any  is  exported.  The  sheep  yield  80,000  arrobas 
of  wool,  of  the  value  of  4,800,000  reals.  The  bees 
supply  4,000  arrobas  of  honey,  valued  at  128,000 
reals,  and  400  arrobas  of  wax,  worth  72,000  reals. 

We  have  very  few  accurate  observations  on  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  the  thermome- 
ter rises  in  the  different  latitudes  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  cli- 
i^ate  of  the  country ^  The  following  particulars, 
however,  are  given  on  good  authoiity. 

Heavy  rains  are  rare  at  Toledo,  but  droughts  are 
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fre(juent.  Rain  comes  witli  the  west  and  south- 
west winds,  but  is  seldom  brought  by  the  east  or  J^*^^ 
south.  Hie  north  wind  is  always  dry,  though  very  Climate. 
humid  in  Asturias  and  Biscay.  The  rains  are  but 
of  short  continuance;  they  begin  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  last  five  or  six  days,  after  which 
the  air  is  serene  till  the  middle  of  December,  when 
a  fortnight's  rain  succeeds.  The  frost  sets  in  with 
the  year  :  the  snow  seldom  lies  above  twenty-four 
hours  at  Toledo  ;  but  at  Madrid,  where  it  is  more 
abundant,  it  sometimes  remains  several  days.  M. 
Guilleman  has  observed  Reaumur's  thermometer  as 
low  as  five  degrees  at  Toledo ;  at  Madrid  he  has 
seen  it  fall  to  seven  degrees ;  at  Beurrit,  near  Pa- 
lencia,  in  latitude  4^  degrees,  he  has  seen  it  at  94- 
degrees;  and  atPampeluna,  in  latitude  43  degrees, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  observed  it 
at  91..  At  Toledo  the  almond-tree  blossoms  in  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  apricot  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  hot  season  commences  with  the 
month  of  July ;  not  a  cloud  is  then  to  be  seen,  and 
thunder-storms,  though  common  in  i\Iay  and  June, 
are  then  very  rare.  At  sun-rise  the  thermometer 
stands  at  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  degrees.  Ac- 
cording to  Don  Juan,  the  greatest  heat  at  Madrid 
is  26  degrees,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 
month  of  July  does  not  exceed  20. 

VOL.  r.  X  s 
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The  present  observations  on  this  subject  being 
s^^^II^^i^  necessarily  confined  to  a  land-force,  it  may  just  be 
premised,  in  respect  to  a  country  the  navy  of  which 
has  distinguished  itself,  that  it  consisted  in  1789 
of  58  ships  of  the  line  and  230  of  other  sizes,  dis- 
tributed among  the  harbours  of  Cadiz,  Garthagena, 
and  Ferrol,  the  latter  of  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining the  whole.* 

Around  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  are  stationed 
sentries  from  mile  to  mile,  with  lights  and  appara- 
tus, by  means  of  which  assistance  may  be  afforded 
to  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  an  alarm  spread  on 
every  side  in  case  of  invasion. 

The  Spanish  army  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
chiefly  on  paper;  It  seems  according  to  the  official 
returns  to  have  been  estimated  at  103,437  men  in 
1789;  and,  in  1794,  114,000;  but,  instead  of  this 
imaginary  increase,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached even  the  smaller  number  at  a  much  later 
date. 

Its  character  is  apjbreciated  in  a  recent  French 
work  which  has  been  much  accredited,  and  may 
therefore  furnish  the  best  materials  for  this  rept)rt.f 

The  Spanish  army  bears  str6ng  marks  of  the 

*  Minute  details  of  the  navy,  and  it  is  believed  the  best,  wiil 
be  found  in  Bourgoing. 

•f-  Caracterea  des  Armees  Europeeunes,  &c. 
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regunent,  when  in  h'ne  svith  another,  or  otherwise    "^^^^ 
placed  beside  it,  in  any  service  whatever,  looks  like  ""deMhedd 
an  assemblage  of  beggars.     There  are  battalions  in  ''^""'°' 
the  Frencli  army  as  ill-equipped  as  they  are,  but  the 
stature  and  personal  appearance  of  the  latter  will 
always  give  them  an  air  of  distinction.     These  beo-- 
gars  are  nevertheless  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  domineered  over  Europe,  and  conquered  Afri- 
ca ;  they  might  still  return  to  what  they  were,  if 
they  had  the  same  leaders.     The  Spaniards  Jre, 
perhaps,   indebted   to   their   ignorance   for  having- 
preserved  iheir  national  character,  in  spite  of  their 
change  of  sovereigns  and  the  corruption  of  their 
government ;  they  have  the  same  fund  of  nobleness 
of  thought,  pride,  and  courao-e. 

As  to  military  matters,   the  Spaniards  are  still  as 
backward  as  in  the  year  1740.     Their  military  ser- 
vice has  remained  stationaiy  from  that  period ;  their 
manoeuvres  and  regulations  are  what  those  of  others 
were  sixty  years  ago.      Their  troops  are  neither 
disciplined  nor  instructed.     Their  pay  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  their  maintenance  and  mien  detestable; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
Guards.     The  Spaniards  are  naturally  slow  and  in- 
dolent, but  capable  of  retaining  and  continuing  the 
practice  of  any  movement  that  is  impressed  upon 
their  minds  :    there  are  no  troops  more  sober,  pa- 

X  2 
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under  the  old 
regiraen. 


tieut  of  hardships,  and  submissive  to  their  officers. 
It  is  not  from  the  care  which  the  latter  take  of 
their  soldiers  that  they  acquire  their  affection. — 
Tiie  officers  take  no  trouble  about  them ;  for  the 
soldiers  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  serjeant- 
niajor,  he  is  the  person  who  directs  the  company : 
their  constancy  and  natural  courage  are  the  same 
as  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Flanders ;  but  disorder 
and  negligence  render  these  great  military  qualities 
useless. 

The  Spaniards,  during  the  war  in  which  they  en- 
gaged against  the  French,  experienced  a  mixture 
of  success  and  defeat ;  they  had  obtained  consider- 
able advantages,  when  the  peace  put  a  stop  to  them. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  these  advantages  were 
owing  to  an  instinctive  valour,  and  to  the  good 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  the  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  most  raw  of  their  militia  regiments, 
which  though  composed  almost  entirely  of  boys, 
always  displayed  the  greatest  degree  of  courage. — 
They  brought  their  national  spirit  with  them,  and 
had  not,  as  yet^  been  corrupted  by  the  bad  example 
and  loose  conduct  of  their  officers.  In  our  survey 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  we  cannot  but  admire  their 
composition,  since  they  have  been  able  to  withstand 
the  French,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  negligence 
of  their  officers,  and  all  the  vices  of  their  mihtary 
.system.     The  misery  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  forces 
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them  into  scenes  of  disordev  and  rapine.  During  a 
siege,  they  have  been  ktiovvn  to  destroy  the  trenches  ^^^^^^^^-.^^ 
and  the  works  that  covered  them,  in  order  to  steal  ^'"J^'^J,^*  ''''^ 
the  earth- bags  and  sell  them  for  a  few  pence.  The 
phlegmatic  character  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
prevents  tlieir  passions  from  being  readily  set  on 
fire,  keeps  them,  when  once  excited,  in  a  longer 
state  of  duration.  To  see  the  dejected  and  rueful 
countenance  of  a  Spanish  regiment  as  it  marches 
silently  into  action,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  fear,  when  in  fact  it  is  nothing  but  the 
habitual  disposition  of  the  individuals.  As  the 
Spanish  soldier  is  not  animated  either  by  example 
or  recompence,  he  has  greater  merit  in  acting  well 
than  all  other  soldiers.  It  must  be  evident  that 
he  is  induced  to  act  well  from  national  spirit,  and 
a  natural  and  happy  disposition  for  war.  The 
people  of  several  provinces  in  Spain  are  singularly 
proper  for  a  war  of  stratagem,  and  for  contests 
among  mountains.  The  Miqueletti  were  famous 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  and  are  still  well  calcu- 
lated to  compose  excellent  regular  troops,  or  light 
infantry. 

Their  cavalry  was  in  great  repute  during  the  wars 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  Their  horses  and  horsemen 
possess  the  same  properties ;  their  mien  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  infantry,  but  as  military  science  has 
not  made  the  same  progress  among  them  as  in  other, 
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nations,  they  are  still  inferior  on  this  head  to  the 
SpTJJiTh'l^  cavalry  of  others.  The  kind  of  horses  in  use  among 
T4meT"^^  ^^^^  is  rather  that  of  the  dragoons  and  hussars 
than  of  the  heavy  horse ;  hut  activity  and  speed 
being  the  principal  qualities  of  cavalry,  the  Spa- 
niards are  more  susceptible  of  these  qualities  in  their 
own  country  than  elsewhere ;  because  the  change 
of  climate  and  difference  of  nourishment  affect 
their  horses.  As  to  the  men  in  general,  they  are 
as  capable  of  serving  in  warm  countries  as  in  those 
of  a  more  northern  direction  ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  decay  and  perish  in  warm  climates. 

The  Spanish  cannoneers  have  as  much  address  as 
those  in  other  services,  as  well  as  an  equal  degree 
of  coolness  and  firmness ;  but  the  listlessness  and 
ignorance  which  pervade  all  parts  of  their  admini- 
stration (although  the  cannoneers  are  as  good  in 
Spain  as  elsewhere)  prevent  the  corps  of  artillery 
and  engineers  from  making  any  progress.  The  ar- 
tillery is  clumsy,  heavy,  and  badly  kept  up. 

Few  of  the  officers  in  the  Spanish  service  are  in 
their  proper  places.  The  court,  not  having  many 
solid  favours  to  bestow,  gives  military  rank  to  those 
who  are  importunate;  these  imaginary  promotions 
are  highly  improper.  The  person  who  holds  the 
rank  of  major,  or  of  lieutenant-colonel,  does  not, 
without  repugnance,  perform  the  service  of  captain; 
he  is  naturally  induced  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
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prerogatives  of  a  superior  rank,  and  to  neglect  the     book  i. 
duties  of  his  real  situation.     From   this  practice  ^-^^^^^^^^ 

Spanish  army 

must  result  great  confusion  in  the  service,  and  pre-  ""^der  the  old 

regimea. 

tensions  without  end  ;  they  cannot  have  the  same 
limits  as  in  a  service  where  there  are  none  but 
eifective  situations,  and  where  the  appointments 
are  decided  by  rotation  and  length  of  service ;  it 
happens  sometimes  that  an  officer  who  claims  the 
rank  of  major  obtains  that  of  Heutenant- colonel, 
because  an  officious  cleVk  at  the  war-office,  after 
making  his  researches,  discovers  examples  fa- 
vourable to  those  whose  interest  he  wishes  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  regular  promotion  is  very  slow,  and  an  officer 
who  has  no  interest  at  court  must  expect  to  moul- 
der away  in  subaltern  commissions.  The  Spanish 
army  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  excellence 
sooner  and  more  easily  than  many  others,  because 
it  possesses  in  itself  courage,  high  points  of  honour, 
a  spirit  of  subordination,  and  firmness  in  undergo- 
ing hardships ;  at  present  it  is  every  where  m  an 
evident  state  of  inferiority,  that  is  calculated  to 
humiliate  a  nation,  at  once  brave,  haughty,  and  na- 
turally fitted  for  war. 
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l^F.^rt  The  following  sketch  of  the  forms  of  adminis- 
skindT^nhir'  ^^^'^"8'  ^^^  government  under  the  old  regimen  will 
lu2>noi^t''  usefully  conclude  the  details  of  the  present  chap- 
ter: 

The  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  un- 
der the  title  of  kingdom,  and  the  Asturias  under 
that  of  principality,  form  separate  states,  which 
have  neither  custom-houses,  intendants,  nor  scarce- 
ly any  thing  connected  with  the  collection  of  taxes. 
With  respect  to  this  hranch  of  the  administration, 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  provinces  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  four 
for  the  crown  of  Arra2:on.  These  twenty-six 
provinces  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  point 
of  extent,  since  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  form- 
ing part  oP  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  is  con- 
sidered only  as  a  single  province,  while  some 
other  province  of  the  crown  of  Castile  is  per- 
haps only  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  any  of  its  di- 
mensions ;  these  twenty-six  provinces  have  each 
an  intendaiit,  and  may  he  compared  with  much 
propriety  to  our  antient  generalships. 

The  twenty -two  provinces  of  the  crown  of 
CasJ^ile  are  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  provinces 
of  Burgos,  Leon,  Zamora,  Salamanca,  Estrema- 
dura,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Toro, 
Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,    Guadalaxara,    Cu- 
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enca,  Soria,  and  aVIadrid  :  lastly,   Andalusia,  corn-     book  i. 
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prising  four  of  these  provinces,  still  dii^nified  with    ^^^/^^ 

Sp.iiiishadraini- 

the  name  of  kinodoms,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  stration  ot  go- 

ve:;iaieut, 

viz.   the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Grauada. 

The  four  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  are 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia, the  principality  of  Catalonia,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Majorca. 

These  are  not  the  only  divisions  of  Spain.  It 
is  is  also  separated  into  thirteen  military  gov^ern- 
ments,  twelve  of  which  have  chiefs,  who  take  the 
title  of  captains-general  of  the  province.  The  go- 
vernor of  Navarre  alone  has  the  title  of  viceroy. 
Besides  all  these,  Spain  is  divided  into  dioceses, 
which  have  different  limits  from  the  provinces, 
and  into  the  jurisdictions  of  civil  tribunals,  as  will 
be  afterwards  explained. 

The  chief  of  all  these  divisions,  however,  although 
it  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  monarchy,  ij, 
that  which  separates  Spain  into  provinces  of  the 
'crown  of  Castile  and  provinces  of  the  crown  of 
Arragon ;  two  great  portions,  differing  from  each 
other  with  respect  to  their  interior  administration, 
and  the  form  of  levying  the  taxes.  This  distinc- 
tion is  as  antient  as  the  period  when  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella 
with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.     It  is,  according:  to 
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'^HA^^iu'     this  general  division,    that   the  diputados  de   los 
^■*'^>^'7*r^  reynos.  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Cortes,  are  cho- 

bpanisn  adraim-        ^         ' 

stration  of  go-  geii.  All  the  proviaces  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
collectively,  nominate  six ;  Catalonia  and  Ma- 
jorca one ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Art  I 
ragon  name  the  eighth.  The  deputies  sit  for  six 
years  only,  when  a  new  nomination  takes  pjacc),'  1 
All  that  they  enjoy  of  their  primitive  righ,ts  is> 
that  they  are  members  of  the  Council  of  Finanj 
ces,  through  which  the  sovereign  makes  known 
to  the  nation  the  necessity  of  laying  on  a  new  im- 
post; and  the  consent  these  deputies  are  suppose^ 
to  give  to  the  royal  resolution  is  a  shadow  of  the 
.consent  of  the  Cortes,  without  which  formerly 
the  taxes  could  not  be  increased.  It  is  obvious 
how  feeble  a  barrier  is  opposed  to  the  power  of 
the  crown  in  this  handful  of  citizens,  without 
personal  dignity  or  consideration,  who  are,  besides, 
in  expectation  of  advancement  from  the  ministry^ 
^nd,  after  all,  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  which 
have  peculiar  states  and  privileges,  also,  on  some 
occasions,  send  deputies  to  court,  but  they  do  not 
form  part  of  the  diputados  de  los  reynos,  and  their 
constituents  can  fix  as  they  please 'the  term  and 
object  of  their  temporary  mission. 

It  will  thus  appear  how  little  the  authority  of 
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organs  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  depositaries  of  the  ^^-^-v^^ 

*  ^      Spanish  admini* 

Jaws  emanating  from  him  hy  the  agency  of  his  stratiou  of  go- 
ministers;  and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  last 
century,  these  have  been  the  only  persons  whom 
he  has  deigned  to  consult.  It  is  customary  for 
him  to  transact  business  with  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually. In  arduous  circumstances  he  assembles 
them  in  junta,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  joint  opinions. — Previous  to  1718,  their  influ- 
ence had  been  counterbalanced  bv  the  Council  of 
State;  at  this  periotl,  the  ambitious  Alberoni 
thought  he  could  rid  himself  of  an  inconvenient 
check.  The  Council  of  State  continued  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  body  in  the  nation,  but  ceased 
to  assemble.  The  office  of  Councillor  of  State, 
from  that  time,  became  only  an  honourary  and  lu- 
crative situation,  which  served  as  a  recompense  for 
long  or  eminent  services,  and  it  was  commonly 
conferred,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  on  those 
who  had  filled  offices  in  the  administration. 

But  in  the  month  of  February,  1792,  a  ^t\v  da3's 
after  my  arrival  at  Aranjuez,  count  Florida  Blanca, 
who  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen, 
and  who  had  been  so  injudicious  or  so  haughty 
as  to  neglect  the  young  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  whose 
influence  with  the  royal  pair  was  rapidl}^  increa- 
sing; Florida  Blanca,  whose  thoughtless  audacity 
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BOOK  I.     precipitated  his  country  into  a  war,  without  a  mo- 
^^-*^v"^  tive  or  even  a  specious  pretence,  having  been  sud- 

Spauish  adnuui- 

siiatjon  ef  go-    denly  dissraced,  althou<T:h  in  perfect  security  the 
evening  before ;  was  replaced  by  M.  d'Aranda,  who 
was  most  unexpectedly  restored  to  favour,  and  ap- 
pointed prime  minister.     Although  this  nobleman 
was  a  most  experienced  minister,   he  had  not  so 
much  dependence  upon  his  own  energies  as  to  sus- 
tain alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  administrahon 
at  such  an  eventful  crisis,  and  he  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  he  was 
immediately  appointed  president.     Notwithstand- 
ing these   wise    precautions,     M.   d'Aranda  was 
blamed  for  having  accepted  the  otfice  of  prime  mi- 
nister, and  for  having  relied  upon  the  duration  of 
an  apparent  favour,    the  instability  of  which  he 
might  have  foreseen,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
v/hat  was  passing  at  court.     His  friends  thought 
he  would  liavc  done  himself  more  honour  by  a 
noble  refusal,  than  by  accepting  a  place,  the  lustre 
of  which  could  not  add  to  his  glory.     His  enemies 
and  his  rivals,  the  ministers  of  powers  already  se- 
cretly leagued   against  France,  for  which  he  was 
supposed  to  entertain  a  partiality,  all  prophesied 
his  speedy  downfall,  to  which  they,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed.    IMany  are  of  opinion,  and  posterity  will, 
perhaps,  think  so  too,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  reputation,  M.  d'Aranda  ought  to  have  done 
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himself  justice,  and  not  to  have  revealed,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  three,  the  secret  of  his  incapacity  s^^;;^];^;^^ 
to  all  Europe.  For  my  part,  having  been  near  his  f^^'^^^^l^ 
person  during  the  seven  months  of  his  ministry,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  observe,  that  while 
he  preserved  a  dignity,  sometimes  bordering  upon 
harshness,  he  employed  botli  his  time  and  exertions 
in  removing  the  scourge  of  war  from  his  country :, 
I  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  opinion  with  those 
who  think  that  this  last  scene  of  his  political  ca- 
reer has  lessened  his  claims  to  public  esteem. 

Supplanted,  in  the   month  of  October,  by   tlie 
Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  under  the  pretext  that  his  great 
age  rendered  repose  necessary,  he  supported   the 
mortification  with   the  serenity  of  a  philosopher. 
He  was  suffered  to  retain  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 
its  functions,   until  having  declared  his  opinion  at 
one  of  its  meetings  with  regard  to  the  war  against 
France,  with  that  rigid  candour  which  was  peculiar 
to  his  character,  and  which  his  experience,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  excused,  he  was  exiled  to  Jaen,  a 
citv  of  Andalusia,    as  the  reward  of  his  zeal.     On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  king  banished  him  for 
ever  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from   the 
court  and  capital,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  retiring  to  his  Qstates  in  Arragon,  where  he 
died  in  1802. 


3^5  CA3IPAIGNS  IN  SPAIN  AND  ^0IlTU<3AL. 

c^A^.^ii!'  ^^  present  the  Council  of  State  is  composed  of 
s^^C!lmii.  t^iirty-seven  members,  twelve  of  m  bom  are  absent 
temi^n'!^''  ^^'""^  Mackid  for  various  reasons.  Eleven  other 
distinguished  individuals,  who  in  general  are  like- 
wise absent,  without  forming  part  of  the  council, 
enjoy  its  honours,  as  they  are  called  :  but  these  are 
limited  to  the  mere  title  of  Excellency. 

The  title  of  Councillor  of  State,  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  honourary  distinction,  even  with  those  who 
enjoy  it  in  the  fullest  extent,  is  the  highest  favour 
that  can  be  granted  by  a  king  of  Spain.  Personal 
merit,  long  services  in  the  diplomatic  or  other  mi- 
nisterial departments,  were  once  the  only  recom- 
mendations to  this  dignity ;  but  within  these  few 
years  it  has  been  conferred,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  ministers  of  state.  The  Spanish  ministers 
are  six  in  number : 

1.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  always 
considered  as  the  prime  minister;  he  always  bears 
the  title  of  First  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  The  Minister  at  War  possesses  but  a  limited 
authority  ;  he  presides,  indeed,  over  the  council  of 
war,  but  it  is  rather  a  court  of  justice  than  a  board 
of  administration ;  and  the  inspectors  of  the  in- 
fantry, the  cavalry,  the  dragoons,  and  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  severally  manage  the  .affairs  of  the 
corps    entrusted    to    their    administration.       The 
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minister  of  war  merely  presents  their  reports  to  the     ^  o  o  k  i. 

*'      *  i  CHAP.  II. 

Spanish  admini- 

3.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  has  no  coadiutors.  *^^^^°^  °^s^ 

'J  veramait. 

He  appoints  the  heads  of  the  three  departments  of 
the  marine,  the  inspectors  of  the  na\y,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  regulations  for 
the  naval  department,  drawn  up  by  him,  have  oc- 
casion only  for  the  sanction  of  the  sovereisni. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ought,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  superintendant- 
general  of  the  finances,  but  the  two  offices  were 
some  time  ago  united,  their  separation  having  been 
found  to  impede  the  measures  of  government,  with- 
out producing  any  real  advantage.  Charles  III. 
had  three  ministers  of  finance  during;  his  reio-n : 
Squilaci,  wlio  wa-s  disgraced  in  consequence  of  some 
popular  discontents,  was  succeeded  by  IVIusquiz, 
and  Lerena,  both  of  whom  died  in  office.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  financial  department 
of  Spain  was  uniformly  well  conducted  under  these 
three  ministers  ;  but  would  they  have  derived  any  • 
advantage  from  a  superintendant.^  The  board  of 
fiaance  appears  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  acts 

of  the  minister  of  this  department.  The  place  of 
president,  or  governor,  has  long  been  filled  by  this 
officer  himself,  and  is  at  present  held  by  an  uncle 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
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CHAP.   II.  *> 

^"Tyr*:'^.   most  extensive  department  in  the  o^overnment  under 

Spanish  ad  mini-  *  *-^ 

atrationofgo-  j^jg  controul  I  the  whole  civil,  military,  ecclesiasti- 
cal»  and  financial,  government  of  Spanish  America 
was  exclusively  entrusted  to  him ;  and  most  assu- 
redly there  never  was  a  minister  in  the  political 
world  whose  influence  was  more  powerful ;  the  im- 
mense regions  between  the  Gulph  of  California  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  acknowledged  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Formerly  the  Council  of  the  Indies  was  the 
only  check  upon  this  minister,  but  within  these 
few  years  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  the 
place  of  minister  of  the  Indies  have  been  held  by 
the  same  person. 

Charles  IVi  continued  the  council  of  the  Indies 
as  it  had  existed  since  the  conquest  of  America, 
but  he  divided  the  office  of  minister  of  the  Indies 
among  the  five  other  ministers.  The  greatest  share 
in  this  distribution  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Minister 
of  Mercy  and  Justice. 

6.  The  minister  last  mentioned  has  always  con- 
ducted whatever  relates  to  the  magistracy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  afi^airs  of  Spain,  and  since  the  func-  \ 
tions   of  the   minister  of  the  Indies   have   been 
transferred  to  several  individuals,  the  Minister  of  ) 
]\Iercy  and  Justice  has  superintended  the  magiste-  « 
rial  and  ecclesiastical  departments  of  South  Amc-  3 
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rica  also.      His   authority   in   Europe  is  circum-     book  l 

^  CHAP.   II. 

scribed  by  the  grand  chamber  of  the  Council  of    ^^^^n^^^ 

^  Spanish  admini- 

Castile,    and  the  Council   of  the  Indies  operates  stration  ot  §«- 

^  vemment. 

as  a  check  upon  his  administration  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs. 


VOL.  r. 
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MILITARY  VIEW  OF    THE  PENINSULA  CONTINUED, 

Portugal. — Topographical  Notices.- — The  Pro- 
'vitices. — Lisbon,  —  Post-Roads^  '^t.  —  Alanners 
and  Customs, — Ci'cil  Economy, — Rural  Econo- 
my, — Military  Economy.  —  Character  of  the 
Portuguese  Armies, 

BOOK  L         THE  peninsula  generally  has  been  described  in 
^s^^-'v'iiO  .the  slight  sketch  of  its  antient  history,  with  which 
°^  "^^  ■  the  second  chapter  commenced. 

As  it  is,  Portugal  is  divided  mto  six  provinces, 
three  of  which  form  the  department  of  the  north : 
Entre  Douro  e  jMinho  (between  the  rivers  Douro 
and  Minho) ;  Traz  os  Montes  (behind  the  moun- 
tains) ;  and  Beira  :  the  other  three  forming  the  sou- 
thern department, — Estremadura,  Alentejo,  (be- 
yond the  river  Tagus,)  and  the  (antient)  kingdom 
of  Algarve. 

The  population  of  these  provinces,  which,  though 
superior  to  that  of  Spain,  is  not  proportioned  to 


'!»  I  LIT  All  Y   VIE  W  0,f '  T  HE:  P£  NiX{N8WI>A*  '    ^  3^3 

its  .extent,  fertility,  and  climate,,  is  gederaily 'es-  ^^^^^: 
timated  as  follows :  -  .oiis'J  br  ^^!^^^ 

Entre  Douro  e:  Minho      .  .   .  504,-00O    <   - 
Traz  os.Montes    .  .   ....  .    ro'6,(X)0  '^ 

Beira 560,000; 

Estremadura   .  .  . 660,000  ..:^ 

Alentejo 280,000 

Algarve.. 65,000 


.i:ai::K 


The  whole  extent  of  Portugal  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 
less  than  fifty  in  breadths  *^   '•*' '  -      i   . 

The  kingdom  throughout  is  well  .watered  by  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  rivers,  which 
travers^e  it  in  all  directions,  but  chpcfly  en  tie 
Douro  e  Minho.  /^btio'J 

The  plains  of  Alentejo,  from  Ouriqu^'.-tQ  Al- 
niada,  with  more  tlian  thirtv.  rivers  and  numerous 
.  springs,  is  parched  and  barrenj  and  subject  to,  pes- 
tilence from  its  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  of 
which  i the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants^- preclude 
any  remedy.  Those  of  Beira,  from  Lisbon,  t-ey- 
ria^- and  Coimbra,  to  Oporto,  are  iiii;a;i similar 
-state. 

An  exception  is,!  however,  to  be  made  in  favour 

of  a    part   of   Traz   os    IMontes,    some,  portions 

;q£:  Beira,;  the  right  bank,  of  .the  Tagus,  the  terri- 

Y  21 
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tory  of  Lisbon ;   those,  of  Sabugal,  Estremoz,  El- 
vas,  and  Faro. 

The  provincial  details  of  Portugal  are  more  sta- 
tionary and  important  than  those  of  Spain. 

Entre  Dxiuro  e  Minho,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia  and  the  river 
Minho;  on  the  east  by  Traz  os  Montes,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Caterina  and  Geres;  on  the  south  by  Beira,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Douro  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean  :  its  population  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  other.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  north  and 
south ;  its  width  forty,  from  east  to  west.  It  has 
two  cities,  Braga,  the  capital,  and  Oporto;  and 
twenty-six  towns,  or  walled  burghs,  of  which  are 
Viana,  Guimaraens,  Ponte  de  Lima,  Villa  de 
Conde,  Caminha,  Mon^ao,  Bauelos,  and  Valen^a. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  with  good  bridges 
crossing  the  various  streams.  It  produces  corn, 
wine,  oil,  wool,  and  fleece,  and  abounds  in  fish 
and  game. 

It  is  governed  by  three  royal  jurisdictions,  called 
Corregiderias,  from  the  appellation  of  the  chief 
civil  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  three 
feudal,  or  Ouvidorias,  from  the  subordinate  magis- 
trates of  that  name,  appointed  by  the  lords  of  the 
districts. 

Of  these^    the  first  is  Guimaraens,   large    and 
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populous,    of  which  the  chief  town  is  between 

the  rivers  Douro  and  Visela,  three  leagues  from  ^^^^^  ^ 

Bragel.  Entre  Douro  t 

This  was  the  birth-place  of  Alphonsus,  Henry  1. 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  his  early 
successors.  It  has  a  collegiate  church,  with  ca- 
nons, noble  and  rich.  In  the  fish-market  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  temple  of  Ceres,  now  a  de- 
cayed church  of  St.  James. 

The  town  is  defended  by  an  antient  castle,  on 
an  eminence. 

Viana,    the    seat   of  the   second   corregidoria,  Viana. 
which  contains  nine  towns,  founded  by  Alphon- 
sus  III.    is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  with  an 
harbour,   formerly    good,     but   injured  by    sand- 
banks.    It  is  well  built  and  agreeably  situated. 

The  entrance  of  the  fort  is  defended  by  the 
castle  of  St.  James,  on  a  neck  of  land,  with  bas- 
tions cut  in  the  rock. 

The  exceedingly   antient   town    of   Ponte   de  p.  deiima. 
Lima  is  neat^  though  small,  at  three  leagues  and 
a  half  distance. 

Of  Moni^ao,  about  three  leagues  from  Valenipa,  Moncao. 
on  the  Minho,  the  fortifications  might  be  rendered 
respectable- 

.  Oporto,  (o  porto,  the  port,)  the  seat  of  the  third  Oporto. 
corregidoria,  claims  pre-eminence  next  to  Lisbon 
in  pomt  of  value,   and  has  constantly  been  in- 


ck  i  p'.  III'. 


-J 

^^S  Ci!\]ViFAIGNS   ly  siPAiN'XKD   PORTUGAL. 

creasmg  its  popuTatio^J-*  It'is  at  flie  mouth  of  th^ 
I)c^«W;'-Umi''^xpOT^hcM-'little'eff^ 
EntreDuuroe    cjLiake  at   Li^boii.     It  is  open  and  unfortified,:.  €x- 

Muiho.      ■'    i       \  "  .      ..  ' 

cfef(t?-t?\Vo  filcHierni'fohs-iiiext  the  sea.  The  river 
ftt^qtieiitly^inUtidate^ithe  qiiays  and  lower  parts  of 
tfee  ciiy^   .ilyu^Lj  9i;    - ''    ■ 

Barceios.  '-^''' BareeT^s,"  *fhe''!^fet'of  the  firs^t  ouvidovia,  is   nine 

Utiles  f^x)tti -Brl^gtij'is  little  remarkable,    not  even 
for  its  collegiate  church. 
\  Vaieijfa.  ^''-> Vafel-ffa,  thc'^eat'  of  t'he  ouviddt»iia;iof  Valenca, 

Military  foun-  .  ,     - 

dation.  foundcd  on  the  river  Minho  by  the  veteran  soldiers 

'  of  Viriatus,  was  formerly  regularly  fdrtified,  and 
commands 'the  Spanish  frontier  town  of  Twy,  in 
Galicia/  withitl  cannon-shot. 

Braga.  '    Braga,    of  itself,    forming  the  third   ouvidoria, 

is  in  a  pleasant  plain,  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and 
IS  watered  by  the  Cavado  on  ^the  north,  and  the 
Desto  oil' the' sbuth. 

This  was  an  important  Roman'  station,  and  has 
tHe  rerhains  ^bf  a'ri'^^quedttct,  ai^tf"' a  ruined  ariiphi- 
theatre. ' '  It  ii  'the  see  bfan  arch^bishop,  (who  re- 
tains the  title  of  primate  of  Spain,)  ^nd  was  once 
St.  Bartholomew  the']MartjV'^  ■' 

The  people  are  industrious,  ^Ve'^oWte;'hdndsome^ 
robust,  and  agile ;  loyal,  and  form  the  best  of  foot- 
soldiers.  ,C)W>'>.' 

Entre  Douro  e  Miilho  (sayi  I>urhourier)  is  ex- 
pbsed,'^  in  ^tirt^e" '^df  ACaf';^ '  to  •  lix) thing '  rriore  •  danger- 


■iuLl 
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ous  than  slioht  desultorv  attacks  on  the  frontiers,     book  !• 

to  u  .  I  CHAP.  III. 

which,  towards  Gahcia,  are  well  covered  by  the-.^^-^T^f'^t^. 

'    ■  '  "^  Portugal. 

Minho,  and  cut  througli  with  innumerable  defiles  E^itreDoiiroe 

'  ,  J    IVlinno. 

•and  impenetrable  dells  ;  its  people,  are  orave,  and,  •  • 

aninlvat^d  by  a  most  ardent  hatred  against  theCas-'j 
tilians. ' 

.  There:.^re:  besides  some  fprtresses,  especially^- 
along  the  banks  of  the- Minho;  such  a;s  the  Ve- 
lenca,  Villanova,  Lapela, .  ^|an9ao,  and  Melgasso.  . 
Many  laro-e -streams  that  run  across  the  frontier, 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  nwuntains,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  strengtli  of  the  country ;  every 
river  that  waters  the  inner  parts  of  the  province 
(viz.  the  Lima,  Neyva,  Cavado,  D^^ste,  Dava,  , 
and  Grisonce)  directs  its  .course  from  east  to  west, 
and  constantly  forms  natural  points  of  defence, 
and  posts,  which,  formed  to  the  steep  mountains, 
nuist  render  an  irruption  on  this  side  very  difficult 
and  hazardous.  Near  the  source  of  the  Lima,  to- 
wards the  north,  the  entrance  is  wider ;  but  there 
are  also  manyi, excellent  posts  along  the  Yazz.eas, 
viz.  Tiar,  Paradela,  Forte  da  Estrica,  and  Portela 
Homem'.  'On- the  east  side,  the  province  is  sepa- 
rated from  .  Traz,io&.uiionte:sy.  by  ,  the  chain  of 
Geres,  Santa  CateriRa,  and  Maram,  which  is  very 
liard  :to  pass,  and  very  .easy  to  defend,  by  breaking 
uptheways^  riiakingqlvettls,  throwing  up  breast- 
works and 'redoubts  ;.  upon  the  whole,  this  pro-» 
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CHAP*  Xlla 

^^-^^^^^^^'^  dans^er  :  the  Spaniards  have  never  made  any  ereat 

Portugal.  .  .  .  .       . 

Entre  DoTiro  t  imprcsslon  upon  it ;  and  so  well  is  it  calculated  to 
defend  itself,  that  its  safety  is  intrusted  to  its  own 
militia,  except  two  or  three  batallians  placed  in 
the  garrison  of  Oporto,  against  hostile  attacks. 
The  badness  of  the  loads,  the  quantity  of  wood, 
and  the  abruptness  of  the  mountains  that  hang 
over  this  city,  inspire  it  with  confidence  of  secu- 
rity, and,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  excite  appre- 
hension, if  the  Spaniards  understood  the  art  of 
making  war  with  light  troops. 

Trar  OS  Montes.  Traz  OS  Montcs,  as  its  other  name  imports,  is 
disjoined  from  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  by  the 
ridge  of  mountains  of  Maram  and  Geres  on  the 
west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Leon ;  south- 
ward is  the  larger  Portuguese  division  of  Beira. 

It  is  mountainous  and  dry,  but  fertile  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  three  cities  and  fifty 
towns,  and  is  divided  into  two  corregedorias  and 
otividorias, 

Torre  de  Mon-  Torrc  dc  Moncorvo^  the  first  corregedoria,  con- 
tains twenty-six  burghs.  The  town  of  that  name 
is  miserable.  In  1 76^^  when  the  Spaniards  marched 
to  attack  it,  so  ignorant  were  they  of  its  character, 
thaf  they  marched  with  all  preparation  as  towards 
a  fortified  town,   garrisoned  by  eight  thousand 


servo. 
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CH>».  i;x. 


they  found  a  poor  villaafe,    defenceless,  "v^'ithout 

'^  r  C-    »  J  Portugal. 

even  tbc  semblance  of  an  army.  ivaz  os  Monte*. 

Miranda  corregidoria  possesses  an  episcopal  city  Miranda. 
and  twelve  bur<']>s. 

Tl>e  fortifications  of  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
were  in  the  antient  style,  have  been  several  times 
blown  up  by  accident,  during  numerous  wars.  It 
is  impossible,  (says  Dumouriez,)  to  re-establish  thig 
foi'tress  to  any  good  purpose,  as  it  is  commanded 
by  the  heights,  yet  a  port  here  would  be  a  great 
barrier  against  Leon,  and  an  advantageous  outlet 
for  an  invasion  of  Spain  with  light  troops. 

Bfagan^a,  whose  ouvidoria   contains  a  city  and  Braganja. 
twelve  towns,  is  in  a  narrow  plain,   near  the  little 
river  Fervenj^a,  three  leagues  from  Galicia  and  Leon* 

It  has  a  pretty  strong  castle,  with  antient  walls, 
defended  by  sixteen  towers.  Here  are  manufac* 
turers  of  silk,  velvet,  and  grogram. 

Chaves,   the   most   considerable   town    of    the  Chaves. 

Head  Quartets 

provmce,  and  head-quarters  of  the  northern  de- 
partment, is  entirely  of  Roman  foundation ;  it 
was  settled  by  Vespasian ;  and  over  the  Tornega 
is  a  remarkable  bridge,  built  by  Trajan.  Here 
are  the  ordinary  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  par- 
ticularly some  very  fine  baths.  The  fortifications  are 
of  little  import,  being  all  commanded  by  eminences^ 

From  Chaves,  in  1762,  tlie  Spanish  general  de-  MUitarj  errot 

h^re. 
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^-^"^^^^   armv,     under    the   Ikte  ^captain-general   O'Reilly, 

Portugal.  ^ 

TrazWMontes.  who  was  to  have  been,  supported  by  other  parties. ' 
He  pushed  on  as  far  as  Villa  Real  without  meet- 
ing with  any  resistance, — but  there  he  learnt  that 
the  peasantry  was  arnnng  and  the  defiles  were 
dangerous;  upon  which  he  turned  back  and  made  ' 
a  very  disorderly  retreat.  At  Villa  Pou^a,  and 
as  far  as  Chaves,  the  peasants  harrassed  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had' the  glory  of  driving  him  back 
Avi til  loss  and  disgrace,  though  their  number  did 
not  exceed  600,  nor  had  they  a 'single  military 
man  with  them.     This  feat  was  highly  celebrated 

.-*:.  in  Portugal,  and  the  particulars  of  it  repeated  with 
great  pride;     The  failure  in  this    operation  occa- 

^  sioned  the  retreat  of  the  Spanish  army  to  Za- 
mora,  the  siege  of  Almeida,  and  all  the  confusion 
and  blunders  of  tlie  campaign,  Portugal  was  at 
that  time    without   troops  and  planet-struck ;  had 

.^-.-../"ithe  army  advanced  rapidly  upon  Oporto  it  must 
have  taken  it  ^dthout  firing  a  g\m. 

Great  resources  would  have  been  found  there,, 
both  in  money,  -stores,  and  provisions,  and  an 
excellent  climate;  the  Spanish  troops  would  not 
have  perished  as  they  did  with  hunger  and  want 
of  accommodations;  the  face  of  affairs  would 
have  been  totally  changed. 
1    .  This  province  is  not  worth  ^  i^H  attack  in  a  war 
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bctitv'een  Spain  and  Portugal;  itoig/.everi'daiig^r-     "^^^v^i^: 
eus.tbr  tlie:Spaniards  to  pcnctiale  into  it,;  as  tliey.  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
found  to  their  cosfrn  the ' late. vrar:— '40,000 .men  Bdra. 
advanced,  to    Chaves,    Bragiin^a,.  and    Mii-andfi,. 
without  iwao-azines  or  provislous  of.  ar\}^  sort,  aii<l 
about  a  fourth  of  their  number  died- j:heie  of.sick-* 
ness,  hunger,   and   want,    without  a  single  point 
Mug  carried  in  favour  of  the  generalattack:  upon 
Portugal. 

-j.Beira  forms   the  laroTstprov.mce  of  ;the  king-  ^'^'^ 
dom;    it    is   bounded  by   Entre    Douro  e   Minho 
and;TTaz  os  :\Iontes:  on  tl^  n-ort]3,;the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces of  Leon  and  E6tram.adura  to  the  east,  and 
Portuguese  Estramackn-a  and:Al.entejo:to  the  south; 
on  the  west,  is   the  Atlantic,.    It  is, i?early- thirty 
ieaa-ues   in -length, -and   thirt Vrfi ye  ;iti  breadth^;  it 
contains  six  corregidorias  and  i>\vo  ouvidorias,  the 
four  bishoprics   of  Cgimbra,  Viscu,   Guarda,    and 
Laniego,  four  cities,  .2J4  towns,  and    o60,000, in- 
habitants. ,' 
The    country   is    in   some    places     fruitful     in 
wheat  and  rye,,  and  abounds  in  game,  sheep,  fish, 
and;  fruit-,  and,  in  some  districts  near  the  sea,  ex- 
cellent wine' and   oil;  in  others    it    is   excessively 
barren.       It   is    mountainous,    which    renders^  its 
climate  extremely   cold.     It  is  divided,,  under  the 
diesignations  of  upper  and  lower,  by  a  lofty  vidge 
of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Estrella. 
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Vdho. 


Fenra. 


Titea. 


Coimbra  (whose  corregidoria  contains  a  city, 
many  burghs,  and  a  population  of  150,000  per- 
sons) is,  as  built,  in  415,  by  Ataris,  their  king,  oit 
the  banks  of  the  Mondego,  over  which  it  has  a 
fine  bridge,  and  within  a  league  of  the  antient 
Conimbrrca,  where  are  ordinary  remains  of  the 
Romans. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  founded  by 
Dionysius  of  Portugal,  which  has  seven  profes* 
sorships,  each  for  divinity,  canon  law,  civil  law, 
physic,  mathematics,  and  music,  and  4000  stu- 
dents. 

The  ouvidoria  of  Montemoro  Velho  is  at  thir* 
teen  miles  distance,  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mondego.  In  this  district  is  the  improving  sea* 
port  of  Aveiro,  in  a  fertile  neighbourhood. 

That  of  Feira,  comprised  in  its  town,  twelve 
miles  from  Oporto,  is  inconsiderable  unless  in  a 
canal  for  the  transportation  of  grain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  corregidoria  of  Visea,  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  province,  between 
the  Mondego  and  the  Vonga,  the  antient  Vicus 
Aquarius,  has  an  episcopal  city,  twenty-two  small 
towns,  and  a  population  of  9^,000  souls.  This  \i 
a  spot  sacred  to  the  antient  history  of  Portugal. 

The  city  was  founded,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  in  the  time  of  Sertorius,  by  the  pro- 
consul  D.  Brutus,  and  called  Vicentiuro;    twc 
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towers  still   remain   of    Roman  construction,    on    ^^^^.^ 
which  appear  the  easrle,  and  the  names  of  Flaccus  ^ 

«  »  o      '  Portugal. 

and   Frontinus,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  dear  to  Beira. 
the  antiquities  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  to  the 
civilization  of  that  district  during  his  command 
in  Britain.* 

Here  also,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  whi- 
ther he  flew  for  sanctuaiy,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
unhappy  Don  Rodrique,  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
with  the  simple  inscription  to  that  eifect.f 

And  here  was  born  Edward  I.  king  of  Porta- 
gall 

Lamego    corregidoria    has   an    episcopal    city,  Lameg*. 
thirty-three  towns,  and  60,000  inhabitants. 

The  city  stands  on  the  Douro,  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains;  it  was  antiently  peopled 
by  Laconians,  and  restored,  440  years  after,  by 
Trajan,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Urbs  Lama- 
z<tnoruvu  Here  is  a  considerable  fair  for  homed 
sattle. 

*  lifc  of  Frontinus,  prefixed  to  StrcUegematiQon,  &c, 

f  Hie  requiescet 
Rudericus, 
Ultimus  Rex 
Gothoriuiu 

J  And,  though  last  not  least,  here  were  planted  the  first  oranges 
)iought  from  China, 
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^^-••^v*^   towns;    the  city  is  not  remarkable,  and    fortified 

Portugal.  -^ 

Beira.  in  thc  old  Way  ;  but  Almeida,  the  principal  place  ; 

Fortress  of  Ai-     f   ^^^^   disltrict,   is    thc  'strons:cst   fortificatioii  in  1 
Portugal; — six   royal    bastions   of    stone,  and   as 
many  ravelins,   (of  which  that  fronting  the   river 
Coa,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  nobly  extensive, 
with   a    cavalier    commanding    the    circumjacent 
country,)    a  good  ditch,  and  a  covered  way,  form  i 
its  prominent  excellences.     On  a  lofty  mound,. in  ^ 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  citadel  remarkable  I 
for    strength,   with  magazines,    bomb-proof,    and  i 
withini  its  w^alls  v/ells  of  water,  near  which  is  a  fine  \ 
spring.  ,  The  population  of  the  town  is  small.      . 

It  is  observed,  by  general  Dumouriez,  that  the  ; 
siege  aiid  surrender  of  this  place  to  the  Spaniards,  •: 
in  1762,  cost  them  much  loss  of  time,  provision§^  ( 
and    treasure,    without    any   useful  result,   owing : 
to.  the   bad  plan   of   the  campaign.'.     Since    thfi 
conquest  of  this  fortress  is  of  no   importance  (as 
respects  the  real  frontier  of  Portugal)  the  conque-  f 
ror  of  Almeida  is  not  thereby  rendered  more  cer-  > 
tain  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  ; 
An   absurd   inveterate   prejudice,   adds   the   samti 
sensible,  though  splenetic,  and  often  caustic,  writer  i 
uro-es  us  often  to  sacrifice  -men  and  money  befon 
useless  ramparts,  merely  because  the  ancestors,  o: 
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our  enemies  have  been  siiclr systematic  febjs -as  to   .'BOOKiI. 
fortity  them.  >-^-N<r^N*' 

_  Portugal.        f 

The  ^corregidoria  of  Guarcla   has   an   episco]>al  Beira.    -■  -x 
city  and  thirty  burghs ;  thq  ^  city  stands   near  the  ^"^'■'^*' 
.head   of  the   iVIondego,  and  at   the  foot  of  th^c 
Sierra  d*Estrella,   with  stone  walls,  turretSyand;,a 
castle  ovei^looking  tlie  plaixi^tvhich  commands  the.     •     ---r  rr 
whole    province,    and   is   capable    of*'cncampmg    .  , 

20,000  men.  -[-.  "   "' 

It  is  this  plain  ^rhich  fotms,  according,  to,  lord 
Galway,  the  best  post  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon. 
Before  it  are  Sabugal,  Penamacor,  Castelbrancp, 
&c.  for  advanced  stations  ;  the  defiles  that  lead 
from  these  are  commanded  by  it.  It  is  defended 
in  front  by  woods  and  swamps ;  its  right  flank  is 
covered  by  the  river  Zezere.  Thus  is  it  conceived 
all  Beira  might  be  protected,  and  the  towns  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Douro. 

Castelbranco  corregidoria  has  twenty-two  burghs  Casteibranc». 
•and  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  situated  between  the  Leira  and 
the  Poncalj  fifteen  .miles  fiom  the  Tagiis:;  it  has 
a  double  wall,  seven  towers,  four  gates,  .  and  an 
'old  castle  of  some  strength. :  .      jf;j 

Idanha  .a  Nova  (New  Idanha)  ns  a  bu^gh.so  idunha. 
hrich  arid;  .^bounding  in  provisions  tjiat,  a  powerft^i 
^Spanish'  aruiy  was  supplied  by;  it  alone  for  a  montli.; 

Penamacpr,    on    an  .e\iiinence,    twelve  Jeagues  Penamacor. 
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^^j^l^jj^*^   castle  which   commands  to   great  advantage  the 

Beira.  whole  range  from    Castelbranco  to  the  Coa ;  its 

fine   position,  however,   had   not,  in    1766,   been 

improved  by  any  works,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 

whether  this  can  yet  be  said. 

Hemarks  of  M.      The  conqucst  of  Bcira,  says  general  Dumouriez, 

Domouriez  on 

this  important  can  Only  be  effected  throuejh  Portusfuese  Estrema- 
dura,  and  the  plain  of  Leiria.  To  any  enemy, 
^marching  from  tlie  Tagus  towards  Coimbra,  the 
province  becomes  an  easy  prey,  as  its  natural  de- 
fence of  mountains,  ravines,  and  defiles,  which 
guard  the  frontier,  are  by  this  line  of  march  turned 
and  rendered  useless.  A  passage  along  the  banks 
ef  the  Tagus  is  easily  forced,  for  there  the  walls 
and  fortresses  are  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  ruin. 

The  Portuguese,  though  g-uided  in  general  by 
very  erroneous  principles  in  their  wars  with  Spain, 
seem,  however,  to  have  blinded  their  enemies  as 
to  the  real  point  of  attack ; — indeed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, they  themselves  are  completely  ignorant 
of  it,  for  they  are  now  working,  at  a  most  enor- 
mous expense  and  great  activity,  at  the  repair  of 
that  most  useless  fortress  Almeida ;  they  are  also 
lavishing  great  sums  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Elvas,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Spaniards,  and 
induce  them  still  to  look  upon  those  as  the  keys 
of  Portugal ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  find 
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out  what  other  openinsrs  the  enemv  mi^'ht  push     i^ookl 
tliroLio'h:    a   Hue   of  posts  niisht.  with    ease  and 

^  '■  ^       *  Portugal. 

with  a  httle  expense,  be  formed  along  the  moun-  B-ira. 
tains  and    the   course  of  the  rivers  which,    by  a 
very  simple  method    of  fortification   and  defence,  proVincr,inm5 
would   cover  Lisbon  and  Oporto  from  insult;  but, 
to  state  the  matter  fairly,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment are  not   so  much  to  blame,  as  it  loiovv^s   the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  has  reason  to  think 
they   will  also  esteem  Almeida  a  place  of  infinite 
consequence,  and  its  reduction  a  sufficient  reward 
for    a   whole   campaign;    that   they   will   always 
commence    their  operations    by   the  invasion   of 
Beira,  and  by  that  prejudice  keep    the    war  at  a 
distance  from  both  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  the  loss 
of  which  would  endanger  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  reduction  of  a  few  places,  which  at  the 
peace  must  be  restored,  whatever  men  and  money 
they  may  have  cost  you  to  take  and  preserve,  are 
nothing  to  throw  into  the  balance  of  a  negotiation  ; 
this  truth  the  French  have  found  out  after  every 
German  war. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  (continues  Dumou- 
riez,  in  177^,)  Portugal  depends  upon  Spain's  adopt- 
ing a  false,  expensive,  undecisive,  system  of  warfare. 
Woe  to  Portugal  if  Spain  should  discover  its  error, 
and  take  advantage  of  Portuguese  ignorance  and 
negligence ! 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Pwrtiigal. 


To  return  to  the  siege  of  Almeida. — If  the  Spa- 
niards undertake  it  this  project  detains   them   far 
3:eira.  from  Lisbon,  gives  time  for  decision  in  the  Porta- 

Dum'ouriez  on  '  gucsc  cabiuct,  and  for  the  arrival  of  English  suc- 

this  important  n^]         r  •/»         n  '  i    r       i     i 

province.  cours.     1  iie  tortrcss,  it  well  deiended,  may  waste 

a  whole  campaign,  and  when  taken  will  be  of 
httle  use,  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  operations ;  mean- while  the  enemy  may  take 
post  in  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  Beira,  entrench 
themselves  in  the  fine  camp  of  Guarda,  and  to 
ward  off  fiom  Lisbon  the  blows  of  war  against 
which,  in  fact,  they  ought  principally  to  be  di- 
rected. I  even  aflirm  that,  were  all  the  provinces 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader,  if  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  be  not  reduced,  the  aspect  of  the  vvar  would 
not  be  more  changed,  as  far  as  regards  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  than  if  nothing  had  been  done;  I, 
therefore,  am  confident,  that  the  surrender  of 
Almeida,  instead  of  promoting,  really  retarded, 
the  progress  of  the  war.  After  taking  that  for- 
tress, the  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  spent  in 
uncertain  wanderings  and  countermarches ;  the 
minister  disregarded  his  general,  the  cbunt  of 
Aranda,  who,  being  on'  the  spot,  \^as  the  best 
qualified  to  take  a  decided  part  atid  proper  mea- 
sures; all  military  men  allowed  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  and  his  priidence,  by  which  alone  he 
repaired  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  disorder 
of  the   supplies    and    hospitals,  and  enabled  the 
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army,  by  restoration  of  healtli  and  order,  to  com- 
mence   the  followino-  campaio-n  under  better  aus- 
pices.     His  plan   was    to   move  against    Coimbra,  Bdra. 
and  also  seize  upon  Oporto,   the  only  way  to  de-  ^^J 
rive   any  benefit   from   the  capture   of   Almeida,  pJoVS'^'"'^' 
and  to  make  amends  for  the  lost  time. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Aranda  could  have  put  this 
project  in  execution  the  war  of  Portugal  w^ould 
have  ended  in  a  verv  different  manner ;  but  still 
the  count  had  discerned  only  a  small  part  ^f  the 
only  plan  capable  of  finishing  the  war  of  Portugal 
in  two  montlis,  for  he  would  have  left  time  for 
the  enemy  to  cover  Lisbon,  and  render  the  ap- 
proaches extremely  difficult. 

.  After  taking  Almeida  an  army  advances  into 
Beira  and  there  meets  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella, 
forming  a  tremendous  barrier  before  the  capital ; 
then  you  must  have  to  encounter  an  army  of 
20,000  Portuguese  and  7000  British  soldiers. — 
What  is  to  be  done  against  such  a  force  en- 
trenching among  the  mountains,  where  there  is  no 
passage  for  waggons  and  artillery,  especially  if  you 
are  without  maps,  scouts,  light  baggage,  medicines, 
and  provisions,  harassed  and  surrounded  by  30,000 
brave  and  desperate  peasants  ? 

The  province  of  Estremadura   is   one  hundred  Estremadara. 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  seventy  wide,  bounded, 
northward,  by  Beira,  and,  on  the  east  and  south,  by 
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Uibon. 


Alentejo.  on  the  west,  by  the  ocean,  and  dividec!, 
from  east  to  ^\est,  by  the  Tagus,  which  falls  mto 
the  sea  a  httle  below  Lisbon. 

This  noble  stream,  the  principal  river  and  har- 
bour in  Portugal,  is  navigable  for  near  a  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  rapid;  above  Abrantes 
itruus  irrejTularlv  mong  mountains. 

Estremadura,  with  the  best  soil  in  Portugal,  and 
every  species  of  its  fruits,  containing  two  cities, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  towns,  and  nearly  700,000 
inhabitants,  comprises  six  corregidorias,  two  ouvi- 
dorias,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  parishes ;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  the  corregidoria  and  two 
ouvidorias  of  Setuval. 

Lisbon,  with  its  district,  a  corregidoria,  comprises 
360,000  inhabitants. 

The  city,  a  municipium  under  the  Romans,  rich 
in  commerce  and  the  seat  of  a  patriarch,  stands  on 
seven  high  hills  and  intermediate  eminences,  in. 
an  amphitheatrical  form,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  nearly  four  miles  long,  including  the 
suburbs,  and  two  broad.  It  has  thirty-seven  pa- 
rishes, thirty  convents  of  men,  and  eighteen  of 
nuns.  The  members  of  the  college  of  canons  are 
all  dignified  by  the  title  of  monsignore,  and  chosen 
from  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom.  The  pa- 
triarch dresses  like  the  pope,  and  the  canons  hke 
the  cardinals. 

The  approach  to  Lisbon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tao-us  is  ck'fended   by  the  forts  of  St.  Julian  and     ^^o^  l 
Buo-io,  which  cross  their  fire,   and  command  the  Ir*'"^^"*^ 
bar;  the  former  starrls  high,  cut  out  of  and  adapt-  F.strera»dura. 
ed  lo  the  irregular  form  of  rocks,  and  is,  accoiding  ^'^"• 
to  the  description  of  M.  Dumouriez,  almost  im- 
pregnable;    it  has  on  the  land  side  five  irregular 
bastions  and  a  ravelin,   besides  oiher  works,   but 
they  are  commanded;    and   towards   the  river  a 
number  of  batteries,  but  indifferently  constructed. 
The  Bugio  is  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  on  a  circular  mound  of  rock  and  sand, 
and  has  numerous  batteries. 

Between  them  runs  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  across  the  The  bar. 
middle  of  which  runs  a  bank  of  stone  (Os  Cacho- 
pos)  beginning  a  gun-shot  from  fort  St.  Julian  and 
running  up  above  six  miles  to  the  north-north-west. 
The  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side  the  Corre- 
dor,  or  little  bar  (Barra  Pequena)^  is  not  attempt- 
ed without  a  leading  wind  and  the  tide ;  the  south- 
ern, A  Carreira  da  Alca^ova,  is  much  wider. 

Between  St.  Julian  and  the  tower  of  Belem,  ''at 
Passo  de  Arcos,  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  safely  and 
sail  with  safety. 

At  two  miles  below  Lisbon  is  the  tower  of  Be-  Towers  of  Be. 
lem,  near  the  beach  where  vessels  are  visit<  <  l  on 
account  of  the  customs ;  and  on  a  rock  to  the  south- 
ward the  tower  of  Velha,   the  batteries  of  both  of     ' 
which  cross  fire.     Some  ill-distributed  batteries  are 
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^^-■'"V^*^   is  a  battery  of  heavv  ordnance,  and  the  northern 

Portugal.  ^  "... 

Estr-madura.      bank  of  the  Tagus  is  similarly  defended.     Above 
Lisbon.  ^1^^  capital  is  an  extensive  lake,  where  a  fleet  is 

without   the   rancje   of   cannon-shot  from   either 
shore. 

The  port  of  Lisbon,  says  Dumouriez,  is  indispu- 
tably one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  its  reach  of 
two  miles,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  easy  of  access 
to  any  number  of  ships  of  whatever  burthen,  wants 
only  a  commodious  quay.  The  employment  of 
these  ships,  exclusive  of  the  Brazil-trade,  is  parti- 
cularly marked  by  the  same  writer.  For,  he  con- 
tinues, Lisbon  may  be  considered  an  English  fac- 
tory, from  the  number  of  English  resident  here, 
and  their  influence. 

Long  may  this  influence  (earned,  as  it  has  been, 
by  our  arms  and  industry)  continue,  which  gives 
to  England,  in  the  quarter  least  boasted,  a  sure 
footing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ! 

From  its  irregularity,  Lisbon  is  incapable  of  much 
beauty  from  art.  General  Dumouriez  very  profes- 
sionally compares  its  appearance  since  the  earth- 
quake to  the  demolition  of  a  fortress  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.  The  only  level  is  that  of  the 
Rocio,  on  the  river  side,  which  Count  d'Oeyras  en- 
deavoured to  cover  with  splendid  buildings,  unhap- 
pily yet  incomplete. 
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It  lias  a  considerable  dock-vard,  arsenals,  and     book  i. 

"  '  '  CHAP.  III. 

founderies  for  brass  2:uns.  J^*^'^"^^ 

^  Portugal. 

The  pure  and  salubrious  air  of  Lisbon  is  too  well  Estremadura. 
known  to  need  description;  but  it  is  subject  to  vi- 
olent falls  of  rain,  storms,  and  earthquakes.  The 
streets  uneven,  hilly,  and  ill-paved,  are  unclean, 
and  the  conveyances  through  them  bad  ;  the  town 
feels  much  the  want  of  eminent  buildings,  for 
which  the  environs,  althou2:h  not  wantins:  in 
beauty,  do  not  compensate. 

Having  treated  the  capital  thus  particularly,  in 
tracing  a  simple  geographical  progress  through  the 
provinces  of  Portugal,  from  north  to  south,  the 
roads,  whether  post  or  otherwise,  demand  to  be 
noticed  here. 

The  roads  of  Portugal  are  worse  than  those  of 
Spain,  either  stony  and  narrow,  a  wide  sandy  track, 
or  ill-paved. 

Every  post-house  keeps  post-horses  in  readiness, 
by  regulation  thirteen,  but  generally  veiy  indif- 
ferent. Two  are  charged  a  dollar,  or  eight  tes- 
toons,  a  league ;  and  a  pesetta  to  the  postillion. 

The  following  routes  include  the  measured 
roads,  of  whatever  kind,  of  the  most  utility  to  the 
militar}'  reader : 
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LEAGUES, 


1st  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Abruntcs. 

To  Sacav  em,  F.  B.* If 

Povoa      --.- 1 

Aiverca     -.--  —  —  1 

Alhaudra —  -  -  1 

Villa  l?'ranca  de  Xira  -  -  -  1 

Povos  ----.--_--  1 

Castenheira  -------  i 

Vill.t  jVova  da  Rainha  -  -  1 

Azambuja  --------  1 

Muio  do  Conde  de  Aveiras  1 

Cartaxf. i 

Ponte  Secca  — —  1 

Sautareni  ---------  i 

As  Barrncas  -------  1 

Pcnie  de  Aveila  -----  i 

Poiite  de  Alraonda  -  -  -  -  l 

Oolegam     --------  i 

Cardiga  ---------  1 

Tancos     ---------  i 

River  Zezere,  B.  B. 

Punhce ,1 

Abraates  - 2 

224 


2d  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Coimbra. 

To  Golegam.t  bv  1st  R. 17^ 

Espragaual  -----  —  -  i 

Lamorosd    --  —  ._.-  i 

Payaivo     -  —  -----  j 

S.  Lourenpo     ----_-  i 

Joao  00  Macans  -----  j. 

Rio  de  Couros  ------  i 

Perucha -_.-  i 

Arneiro  -  —  _-.-  —  ± 

Gaita  .---  —  --  —  -  1 

Anciao l 

*  F.  B.  Flying  Bridge. 
B.  B    Bridge  of  Boats. 


LEAGUES. 


Junqueira     --  —  ---  1 

Raba^al     --------  1 

Fonte  Coberta  ------  1 

Alcabedcque     -_.-_-  1 

Venda  uv  Cego   -----  1 

River  iMoiidego  B. 

Coimbra    --------  1 


SdHoUTE. 

From  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  by  another 
Rtntte,  which,  in  winter,  is  better 
thaii  the  joregcing. 


To  Casteuheira,  by  1st  R.  -  -  7§ 

Carregado     -------  i 

Olta 1 

TagdiTo  ----  —  ---  2 

VeaJ:'.  da  Aqua  -----  1 

Veil  la  dc  Palhofa  -  —  -  1 

Veada  de  Custa    -----  1 

Caiidieiros .-_  ^ 

iVIuJiano 2 

Cdcvolhos  --------  2 

Ch->o  da  Feira -  1 

S.  J')rge    --------  1 

Batalha 1 

Leida 2 

Vend  a  dos  Machados    -  -  1 

Veuda  do  Galego    .  -  -  -  1 

Boufa  --------  —  1 

Venda  Nova i 

Pombf.l 1 

Venda  do  Diabo 1 

Redinha 1 

Condeixa    --------  3 

Coimbra  ---------  2 

River  Mondego  B. • 

37^ 


B. 

F. 


Bridge. 

Ferry. 


R.  Route. 

Ponte,  Bridge. 
Venda,  or  Venta,  a  Post- 
house. 


t  The  country  about  Golegam  flat,  and,  in  the  raiuy  season,  sometimes  im- 
passable. 
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LE.^GUES. 


4th  R     TTF. 

From  Liibon  to  Oporto. 

To  Coimbra,  bj  3d  R.     -  -  - 

Fornos ...... 

Carquejo     --..--.. 
Meaihada   -------- 

Pedreira  -  —  ...  —  . 
Ave lans  ---/  —  --. 
Aguada    -------.. 

Sanlao ------ 

Ponte  do  Vouga  -  -  -  -  _ 

River  Vouga,  B. 
Albergarifi  Velha  .  -  _  - 
Albergaria  \  ova  -  -  .  -  - 
Pinhero  da  Bt-iuposta  -  • 
Oliveira  de  Azemeis  -  -  - 
S.  Anloiuo  de  Aniffana  - 
Souto  Redondo  -  -  -  -  - 
Grijo  .---.._.-_ 
S.  Antonio  dos  Carvalhos 
Gallega    ----.-.-. 

River  Douro,  B.  B. 
Oporto --- 


37f 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


55i 


LEAGUES 


N.  B.  By  R.  1st,  as  far  as  Golegam, 
the  distance  to  Oporto  b  only  51  f 
leagues 

5th  Route. 

Frrnn  Lisbon  to  Lamego, 


To  Coimbr^-  by  Golei:ain 
Sardho  ---.--., 
FeiTeiros  ------ 

Talhaoas     -  -  -  -  - 

Bcmfcitas    -  -  -  -  - 

Pcnipfora    -  -  -  -  - 

SantiagTiiiiiho  -  —  • 
Vouzella  -  -  —  -  -  . 
S.  Pedro  do  Sul  -  -  ■ 
Cobertinha     -  -  -  -  . 

Aha 

Castro  Dairo  -  -  -  -  . 
Bitorne    --.-.- 


6th  Route. 

Frtn  Lisbon  to  Chavet, 

To  Lamego,  bj  o*ri  R     -  -  - 
River  [.'otiro,  F. 
Pezu  de  Re^oa    -  -  -  -  - 

Sauta  jMariba    ------ 

Luraeira    --------. 

Viila  Real  -  - 

Escariz     -------  ._ 

Auezio    --------- 

Vi.'hi  Pouca   -----  — 

S^)br»so    --------- 

Villa  Verde  da  Oora     -  - 

Bobeda 

Chaves    --------- 


Povoa  - 
Lamego 


54^ 


5^1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

l§ 

if 
1 

1 
1 
1 


67 


7th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Broga. 

To  Oporto  by  Goleaam    -  -  -  5ii 

PoQte  de  Lef  a  do  Balio  -  i 

Casielegio    -----.._  ■* 

Carri^a     ----...._  < 

Barca  de  Troa ^ 

Villa  ^ova  da  Fameli^ao  1 

Santiago  da  Cruz     ...  -  j 

Tebosa     ----.-.._  j 

Braga j 


59; 


8th  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Guimaraens. 

To  Oporto      --------_  51I 

Cameu-o  -.-.. 4 

Ponte  de  Negrelos 2 

Guimaraens    -------  2 
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Portugal. 
Principal  route* 


9th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Valen^a  do  Mhiho, 


To  Braea,  by  7th  R. 
Piado   -  -  -  


59i 
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Piiftcipai  rcmtes  Porte] la  de  Cabras  - 

Poiite  cie  Lima     -  - 

River  Lima>  B. 

Labruje    ------ 

A'alenja   -  -  -  -  — 


691 


10th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Vaknco  do  Minbo,  by 
another  Route. 


To  Braga- .59^ 

Vao  du  Bico     ------  i 

Pica  de  Kegalado?  -  -  -  -  i 

Portella  do  A  bade  -  -  -  -  1 

Poiite  de  Barca    -----  i 

River  Lima,  B. 

Areos  de  Valdayes    -  -  -  1 

Cruz  da  Pinhola  -   -  -  —  1 

PorrelJa  de  Vez 1 

Carvalho     — -  1 

Serdal 1 

Valenya —  -  1 


LEAGUES, 


691 


11th  Route. 

Frem  Lisbon  to  Fmite  de  Limn,  hij 
Ben-cellos. 

To  Oporto 5ll 

Senhor  do  Padrao  -  -  -  -  1 

Moreira    ------  -*■>.  -  l 

!Nove  Irraaos      ------  ll 

Magdalena     --  —  .--  ^ 

Cazal  de  Pedro    -  -  .  -  -  1 
Ponte  de  Arcos   -----  ^ 

Ponte  de  Mnilier  Morta  -  ^ 

Ca^abaya    --  —  ----  11 

Barceilus 1 

River  Cavedo,  B. 

.Seuhora  de  Portella    -  -  -  1 

Senliora  Apparecida  -  -  -  1 

Portella  de  S.  Esterao  -  -  2 

Poute  de  Liipa     -----  i 


6.5 


12th  RoFTE. 
From  Liibcfn  to  Villa  de  Conde. 


To  Oporto -----  51^ 

Padrao  da  Legoa     -  -  -  -  l 

Moreira   -  —  ------  i 

Venda  da  Velha  —  -  -  -  i 

Azurar  ---  — 1 

Cdss  the  River  Dave,  B. 

Villa  de  Conde 0 


55| 


loth  Route. 

From  Luhon  to  Villa  Kom  de  Cerveira, 
by  Viana  and  Camrnha. 

To  Caze]  de  Pedro,  by  11th  R.  56| 

Rattes 1--.-  1 

Terra  Negra  -------  1 

Barca  de  Lago      -----  1 

Redemoinlios    -  -  —  -  -  1 

Bellinho -..-  1 

River  Neyva,  B. 

Viana    ----  —  ----  1 

Areosa  —  --  —  —  --  1 

Lagarta    ---------  1 

Caminha     --------  1 

Villa  ^ ova  de  Cerveira    -  2 


14th  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Viana,  by  Barcehs. 


To  Barcclos,  by  11th  R.    - 
Portello  de  Ladrao     -  - 
Santiago  dos  Ft>itos     -  - 
Palme      —  ------ 

Ponte  de  Fragoso    -  -  - 

Alvah?n.s -    -  - 

Darque    -.------ 

Viana   --------- 


60 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

65^ 
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15th  Route. 

Tivm  Lisbon  to  Amaranie^  by  Pc 
.     nafiel. 

To  Oporto  ♦-w.^^..^,.  511 

\  tndas  Novas  •----«  i' 

A  alougo    -  —  -  .  —  ^*  1 

Ponte  Ferreira  -  -  .  -  —  1 

Balthar -  1 

Paredes   ----.--.-  i 

Penafiel i 

Ucaaha    ---- 1 

Villa  Mea 1 

Pidre ..  i 

River  Tamega,  B. 

Aniarante    ----..--  i 

61^ 


16th  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Almeida. 

To  Abrantes,  bj  3stE»   -  -  -  gC^ 

Villa  de  Rey     -  —  -  -  -  5 

Cardisos  -  —  --..--  2 

Corti9ada    ----..--  y 

Sobreira  Fermoea    -  -  -  -  1 

IVIonte  Gordo    —  -  .  -  -  2 

Sazedas    —  --..---  i 

Ca5tello  Branco 3 

Alcains    -------..  3 

Lardofa    ---.---_.  1 

Atalaya    ---.---.-  1 

Quarts  --.-^- .  ± 

Capiiiho  ---*-----  g 

Peraboa  ---------  1 

Caria ---_..  ± 

Belmonte 1 

Guarda    -----.--_  4 

Joa  Bragal      -------  1 

Vrgeira    -  -  ----  —  «  1 

Pinzio  ---..-  \ 

Freixo  ------_.--  j 

Adea  Nova    -  —  -  —  -  1 

Alreeida*    --------  1 


59^ 


LEAGUE^. 


irih  Routs. 

From  Lisbon  to  Zibreira^  by  Idanlia 
Nova. 

To  Abrante?  -w.......  f  oi 

Penascoso    ---------         3 

Ma^am     ---------  1 

Vendas  Novas  ------  o 

Perdigao  - 3 

Cernadas ---.         g 

Castello  Brajico  t    -  -  -  -         2 

Idanha  Nova     ------         5 

Zibreita 5 


46i 


18th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  C^tarda,  by  Tkomar  mid 
Celorico. 


To  Golegam,  by  1st  R.    - 
Ponte  de  Pedra    -  -  - 
VaJ  de  Tancos  -  -  -  - 

Guerreira    ------ 

Thomar    ------- 

"V'enda  Nova     -  —  - 

Ceras  - - 

Pereiros    ..--.-- 
Caba^os   ------- 

Barqueiro    ------ 

Vendas  de  Maria     -  - 

Espinhal -• 

\enda  do  Corvo  -  -  - 
Foz  de  ^rouce   -  -  -  - 

S.  Miguel  de  Povares 
Ponte  de  Murcefla     - 
Cortiga     ------- 

Moita 

.     Venda  do  Valle 

\  enda  do  Porco  -  -  - 
Gallizes    ------- 

Charausca       -  -  -  — 
Carago^a     ------ 

Toryizeilo   ------ 

Maceira  ------- 

Pinhanros  - 

Viaho   -------- 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

I 
2 

1 

1 

1 
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pi  rCiJcui. 
Pri'.itipal  routr« 


♦  This  is  the  best  route  to  Almeida. 

t  This  route  from  Abrantes  to  Castello  Branco  is  not  so  good  as  the  former. 
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*  Carrapichaiia 

Corti^o     -  -  ■ 

Celorico    -  -  ■ 

Guarda    -  -  • 


62^ 


i9th  ROTJTE. 

Mfon  Lisbon  to  Almeida,  by  Celorico 
and  Pinhel, 


To  Celorico,  by  18th  R. 
Bara^al    ----..-. 
Soiito  Pires    -  -  -  - 

Pinhel - 

Pereiro     ------- 

Valverde • 

River  Coa,  B. 
Almeida  - 


20th  RouTB. 
From  Lisbon  to  Trancoso, 


To  Celorico   -  - 
Frontelhuro 

Tales 

Trancoso    - 


21st  ROTJTB. 

ront  Lisbon  to  Viseu. 


To  Coimbra,  by  2d  R.  -  - 
Eiras  —  _--  —  -- 
Botao    —  --  —  -- 

Galbano .-._ 

S.  Antorao  do  Cantaro  - 
Freirigo    -     ------ 

Barril 

Ponte  da  Criz  -  -  -  — 
Cazal  de  Maria  _  -  -  - 
S.  Joaninbo    ------ 


49| 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


49| 
1 
1 
1 


52i 


33§ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


rEAGT7ZS. 


To  Tondella  ■ 
Sabugosa 

Fail 

Viseu    -  - 


46| 


J2d  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Moimenta  da  Bcireu 

To  Vizeu 46^ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cavernaes 

Pediosa    ------- 

Fontainbas     -  —  -  - 
Lamas    -  -  -  -  —  ~ 

Sego«?s  -  —  ----- 

Granja  de  Paiva  -  -  - 
Moimeuta  da  Beira    - 


53§ 


53d  ROTTTE. 

From  Lisbon,  by  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  t» 
Miranda. 


To  Celorico,  by  18th  R.  - 

S.  Martinho 

Rabafal  - - 

Marvao     ------- 

Villa  Nora  de  Fascoa 

River  Douio  F. 
Torre  de  Moncoryo    - 
Carvipae*    ------ 

Mogadouro-  -  -  -  -  - 

Villa  delle 

Sindim  ------.-- 

INIiranda 


49^ 
3 
2 


73§ 


24tk  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Braganga,  or  Braganza, 


To  Torre  de  Moncorvo 

Portella 

Jonquiera 


60f 
1 
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LBAOUSS.  i 


Santa  Cornba  • 
Trinidade  — 
Bornes  —  -  - 
Val  bem  feito 

Grijo — 

Val  de  Prado* 

Quintclla 

Fernaiides  -  - 
Sortes  -  -  -  - 
Brdsianca    -  - 


1 
1 

1 

1 

■i 

X 

1 

1 
1 

S 


25th  RovTB. 
From  Lisbon  to  Torres  Vtdras% 

To  Lumiar     -----.-.- 

Loires —  -- 

Cabef:a  de  Montachique  - 
Povoa  -----  —  --- 
Emxara  dog  Cav«lheiros  - 
Cadraceira  ----.--• 
Torres  \'cdra8 - 


96ih  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Alenquer, 

To  Campo  Grande-  -----        l 

Bucellas of 

Alenquer .--..        3 

n 

27th  Rouxm. 

From  Lisbon  to  Alenquer,  by  Casten- 
heira. 


To  Castenheira,  by  1  st  R. 
Aknquer  ------- 


7§ 

2 


91 
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«8thRouT».  Portugal. 

From  LiiboH  to  Leiria,  hf  Porto  de  Mot.   Principal  routw 


Tc  Santarem,  by  IstR. 
Trernes-  -  -  —  -  ■ 
Abrahao  -  -  —  -  - 
Porto  de  Moz  -  -  -  > 
Leiria    ------- 


13* 
3." 

2- 
5 
3 


f9tliRowT». 
From  Lisbon  to  Caldas  da  Ttcdnha. 

To  Torres  Vedras,  by  25th  R.  T 

S.  Giao t 

Azambujeira  and  Rolija  -  2 

Obidos 1 

Caldaa ,--,._-  1. 

13 


SOth  RouTB, 
From  Lisbon  to  Caldas,  by  Castenheirt^ 

To  Castenheira,  by  1st  R.  -  -  7^ 

Moinho  Novo -  -  1 

Otta I 

Cereal 2 

Sancheira 2- 

Caldas 1 

"1^ 


31st  ROVTK. 
From  Lisbon  to  Torres  Nou». 

To  Torres  Vedras,  by  25th  R.  7 

Ramalhal « 

Martim  Joannes    -----  1 

Quinta  de  D.  Durao   -  -  -  1 

Venda  de  Pia    ------  1 

Rio  Mayor  --------  1 
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•  LEAGUES. 

Alcanede  ---^»----         3 
Torres  Novas  -----«-         4 

20 

S2d  Rout  I, 

froai  Lisbon  to  Thomarf  by  Torres  Novas, 

To  Torres  Novas-  ------  go 

Pe  de  Cao -  -  -  1 

Paialvo-  ---------  l 

Thomar-  ---------  i 

$3 

Sod  Route. 

front  Lisbon  to  Thomnr,  by  Santarem. 

To  SantareiB,  by  1st  R.  -  -  -  13§ 

Pemea --.         3 

Zibreira 1 

1'orres  Novas  -------         1 

Tlioinar    -- -        3 

34th  Route. 

From  LUbon  to  Elvas, 

To  AldeaGalega,  by  water    -  3 

Rilvas 2 

Pegoes 5 

Vendas  Novas   ------  3 

Silveiras g 

Mouteruor  Novo  ----.,  g 

Arrayolos     --------  3 

Veuda  do  Duque  -----  3 

Estrenioz ,---  3 

Al'iaraviya   -  — 2 

Elvas     -----,-,--  4 

30 

35th  Route. 

Froin  LiiboH  to  Villa  Vigosa, 

To  Estrenioz 24 

\  iUa  Vif-o^a  -  ^ i?f 


LEAGUES* 

36th  Route. 

From  Liibon  to  PoHalcgre. 

To  Estremoz,  by  34th  R.    -  -       24 
Monforte 4 

Poilaleg^ ,--         4 

32 

37th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Portalegre^  by  FwHi'e iro. 

To  Array olos,  by  34tti  R,    -  -  18 

Viruieiro ---,-.  jj 

Souzel   -,----, 3 

Fronteira  ---------  2 

Porlaiegre  ---,----  5i 

SO 


38lh  Routs. 

From  Lisbon  to  Sagrea. 

To  Moita,  by  water 3 

Pahnella 2. 

Setuval,  orSt.  TJbes-  -  -  -  1 

Coiuporta 3 

Melides    ---------  6 

Santiago  de  Cacem  -  -  -  -  3^ 

bines-  — »  4 

b.  Giraldo 1 

Villa  Nova  de  Mil  Foutes  -  1^ 
River  Mira,  F. 

Serdao 4 

Ue  Seixe  ---.,-----  4 

Aijesur  -----  —  ---  2 

Carapateira 2 

Sagres  ----------  i» 

42 


S9th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Lagos, 


To  Aijesur,  by  38tij  R. 
Bemsatrim  -  -  -  -  - 
Lagos    -.----» 


35 
4 
1 

40 
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LEAGUES. 

40lh  RoufE. 

From  Lisbon  to  Villa  Nova  iU  Portimiu 
and  SiU^. 

To  Lagos   ---  —  --__«  40 

Alvor     ----------  1 

Villa  Nova  de  Portiaiao    -  1 

Silver *j 

44 

41st  Route. 
From  Lisbo7i  to  Albiifma,  by  Silves. 


LEAO  t'ts. 


Figueira  dos  CaViilleJrot 

AJjustrel .-- 

Aliuodovar  ------- 

Corle  ligueira      -  -  -  - 

Ijjula 


4 
6 
3 
6 

38 


To  Silves    -  ■ 
Aibuleira- 


44 

46 


42(1  RouTB. 

From  Lisbon   lu  Alhvfeira,  hy  Alcacer 
do  Sal. 

To  Moita,  by  water 3 

Palhota 2 

Agoasde  Moira    -----  s 

Palma   --------  —  ^ 

Aiberges  ---------  1 

Alcacer  do  Sal  — 1 

Val  de  G  uisio 1 

Kisa ---__  v 

Baiiros 3 

Alvaiade 2 

S.  Martiiibo    - 5 

S.  Marcos .-...  g 

S.  Bartholomeu   de    Mes- 

sines 3 

-\ibufeira 5 


39 


44th  Routs. 

From  Lisbon  to  Fmro. 

To  Aljustrel  -^----- g^ 

Citetro  Verde 3 

Sarabraua ^  —  -  fvl 

Ameixicil  ---------  s^ 

S.  Bra2 ,5* 

Faro 2 

39 


43d  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Louie. 

To  Alcacer  do  Sal 

Porto  del  Rei 

i^uiijta  de  L>.  Rodriso    -  - 


12 

2 


45th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Castro  Marim,  by  Tffi-jVtf: 

To  Aljustrel,  4Sd  R. £« 

Entradiis ---_.  q 

S.  ^Ihfcos    ----.--.  2 

S.  Sebustiao     ------.  3 

Azdinhuydi  ------..  g 

Tavira  --------._  y 

Castro  Marim    ---...  4 

46 


46th  Route, 
From  Lidyon  td  Messejana. 
To  Alvaiade,  by  42d  R. 


Messejaua 


47th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Ourique. 

To  Moita    -- -.. 

Paimella 

Sctuyal,  or  St,  Ubfcs    -  -  - 


BOOK  T. 

CJIA  P.    III. 


iViitugal. 
Pdacipal  ruuiei 
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LEAGUES. 


Comporta    --------  S 

Grandola -  —  6 

Alvalade 5 

Ourique 5 


25 


48th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Odemira. 

To  Santiago  de  Cacem,by  38th 

R. 17 

Sercal -.- 4 

Odemira 5 

26 


49th  Route. 

From  Liibon  to  Beja. 

To  Moita,  by  water 3 

Palhota 2 

Agoas  de  Moira 3 

Porto  Carvalho 2 

Rio  Moirinho 2 

Torrao 3 

Alfuiidae 4 

Beja 3 


22 


50th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Beja;  better  for  Car' 
riagesthan  the  former. 

To  Montemor  Novo,  by  34th 

R. 15 

S.  Braz 4 

Viana 2 

Alvito   ----------  1 

Beja 5 

27 


LEAGUEfi 
51st  ItoUTE. 

From  Lisbon  to  Evord. 

To  Montenior  Novo,  by  34th 

R. 15 

Palatini 2f 

Evora    ---«.-----  2^ 

20 

52d  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Mourao. 

To  Evora   ----------  20 

Vendinha —  -------  5 

Regueago   --^i-----  1 

Mourao    ---------  3 

29 

53d  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Serpa, 

To  Viana 21 

Agoa  de  Peixes    —  -  -  -  1 

Villa  Ruiva 1 

Cuba 1 

Vidigaeira   -         -----  1 

Serpa    ----------  5 

30 

54th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Aviz. 

To  Vimieiro 20 

Aviz  ------------  4 

24 

56th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Peniche. 

To  Torres  Vedras,  by  25th  R.  -  7 

Lourinha  ---------  3 

Peniche    ---------  2 


12 
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LEAGVKS. 


57th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Braganza  Nova,  or 
Avciro. 

To  Leiria,  by  28th  R. 24X 

Macuados    --------         i 

Crespos     ---_-__  3 

Alraagreira >.  g 

Casas  Vclhas 1 

Villa  Nova  de  Anfos 1 

Fermozelhe 1 

Pereira ---_--_  1 

River  Mondego  F. 

Teratugal- 1 

Villa  iS'ova 1 

Cantanhede 1 

Camarneira    ---_--_  1 

Mamarosa-  --  —  -- 1 

Paihaca 1 

Salgueiro     --- .._'  1 

Esgueira  -  — i 

Aveiro ..--z.  x 

58th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Cocilliao. 

To  Capinho,by  16lhR.    ---  46i 

Covilhao -.  .s 


59th  RouTB. 

From  Lisbon  to  St.  Joao  dt  Pesqueira. 

To  Moimenla  de    Beira    by 

22dR. 53i 

Guidon  OS    ---.---_  1 

Perades    ---  —  _.__  j 

Trovoens .  j 

S.  Joao  de  Pesqueira  -  -  -  3 

59| 


60th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Mirandella. 

To  S.  Joao  de  Pesqueira  -  -  -       59| 
River  Douro  F. 
Villa  Flor    - 5 

VOL.  I.  A  a 


LEAGUES. 


Meirelles 1 

Freschas  --  —  ..--_         2 
Mirandella     -_.,_--        1 

68§ 

61st  Route, 

From  Santarem  to  Peniche. 

To  Pero  Filho 1 

Maiaqueija  --------  2 

Escuzd  ---  — j_ 

Rio  Mayor  --------  1 

Mata  de  Albergaria  -  -  -  -  1 

Fanadia 1 

Caldas  -----_--__  1 

Fouiadouro-  ---- -  ± 

Alouguia  ---------  1 

Peniche    ---------  X 

62d  RouTBi 

Leiria  to  Abrantes,  by  Thomar. 

To  Seite  Rios  ----- 1 

Homein  Morto  -  - 1 

Aldeade  Cruz l 

.^.Icoxete 1 

Val  de  Ovos  -------  1 

Thomar  --------  —  1 

S.  Pedro l 

Martinchel 1 

Amoreira   --------  1 

Abrantes 1 

10 

6Sd  Route. 

Elvas  to  Abrantes. 

To  Estremoz- 6 

Capo S 

Ervedal 2 

Benevilla 2 

Ponte  de  Sor 3 

Villa  de  Axedo 3 

Abrantes    --------  2 


BOOK  L 

CHAP.  III. 


Portugal. 
Principal  routet 
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LEAGCES. 


WthKouTE. 

Cuarda  to  Viseu, 

To  Celorico 5 

Figueiro    -- 1 

Fornos  ----••.----  1 

Chans 1 

Quintela   ---------  1 

I'agUde 1 

Visau  --- 1 


65th  Route. 

From  Almeida  to  Coimbra,  by  Viieu. 

To  Pinhel --  3 

Trancos© ^ 

Forninbos    - --  4 

Viseu     -------  —  -  5 

Saibugoza 2 

Criz ^...-  4 

Galhano    -.rf------  4 

Coimbra  -----»--•  3 

31 


66th  RouTi. 

IVwrt  Almeida  to  Coimhra,  by  Guarda. 

To  Guarda,  by  16th  R. 6 

Celorico    ------  —  -  3 

Sanipayo  ----  —  -.-  3 

Maceira   ---------  S 

Galizes  —  --------  3 

Venda  da  Serra    -----  3 

J5.  Andrede  <te  Poyares  -  -  3 

Coimbra ---^  3 

27 


^th  RouTi. 
Almeida  to  Oporto» 


LEAGUES. 


Moreirinhas    -------  2 

Aguiaida  Beira 3 

^loimenta  de  Beira-  -  -  -  2 

Coutim  -.------•«•  I 

Gojira    ----------  1 

Villa  Seca 1 

Galafeita  ---------  2 

River  Douro  F. 

Villa  Real 5 

Campeao  ---------  2 

Ovelba  -.-------»  2 

Amarante  ---------  1 

Oporto,  by  15th  B. 8 


6&ih  Route. 
Oporto  to  Chaves. 


to  Braga,  by  Tth  R.  -  - 
Carvalho  D'Este  -  - 
Pinheiro   ------ 

Pardieiros    -  -  -  -  - 

Penedo  -«----- 

Salamonde   -  -  -  -  - 

Ruivaes    ------ 

(  ampos     ------ 

Venda  Nova  -  -  -  - 

Venda  da  Serra    -  - 

Alturas r  -  -  - 

Carv.-ilhellos    -  -  -  - 

Boticas  ------- 

Casas  Novas  -  -  -  - 

Chaves  ..----. 


TdT  Pinhel 
Cerejo 


69th  Route. 
From  Almeida  to  Aveiro, 

To  Vizeu,  by  65th  R.  -  -  -  - 

Crux  Alta  -------- 

S.  Bliguel  de  Onteiro  -  -  - 
Portella  --------- 

Mouteco    ---<•---- 

Urgueira    -----  —  - 

Cabeca  de  Cao  ------ 

Ferreiros    ---^.--- 
Araj^ada  -------». 


33 


22 
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Palhoja 
Aveiro 


1 

o 

29 


70lh  Route. 
Lisbon  to  Figueira. 


To  Loiria,  by  28th  R. 
Lavoos  -  -  -  -  , 
figueira  -  -  -  ,  - 


71st  Rqvte. 


24^ 
6 
1 


3li 


from  Lisbo^i  to  Madrid,  by  Tlva:,  the 
Post-Road. 


To  Elvas,  by  34th  R.    ...  - 
River  Cava. 
Kiver  Guadiana  B. 
^adajos-  ----.,--- 

River  Guadiana  B. 
Merida    ---  —  ..., 
Meajades  ..-,--.,. 

Truxillo -.y-. 

Rio  del  Monte  B. 
Jariecego  --.----• 

Casas  del  Puerto  de  IVIira- 
bete     -^,-v--=.- 
River  Tagus. 
Bridge  of  Almaraz  destroyed. 
Almaraz     ^.  ..*... 
Naval  Moral    ----,_ 

Calf  ada  de  Qropesa  -  -  - 
Venta  Peralvanegas    —  - 
Talavera  de  la  Rejna    -  - 

River  Alberchc  B, 
Venta  de  Alberche  -  -  ,  , 
El  Bravo     —  --.-_- 
83uta  Olalla-  ^  ,.  -  -  -  , 
Magueda   --*----- 

San  Silvestre  ------. 

l-a  Venta  del  Gallo  .  -  , 
Venta  de  Retemosa  -  -  * 
Casa  Bubios  ---,--. 
|11  Alamo  -,..-..,p 
River  Guadarrama  B. 
/irroyo  Molinos  -  -  -  .  - 
Mo^tole;    ^,.^,.,« 


30 


10 

n 

6 


n 


lEAcris       BOOK  I. 


Alcorcon »  - 

Ventas  de  Alcorcon 
Maxlrid  -  •  t  -  -  ■» 


2 
4 
4 
4 

1 

2i 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

A  a 


r2d  RouTt. 

Fr-om  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  bi/  Zibrdra. 

To  Zibreira,  by  irth  R.    ,  .  -  46^ 

Sarsa,  or  Zarze  de  Alcantara  1^ 

Canaveral  r«-.-.-.  4 

Torrejonsillo     ---«,,  4 

Rio  Lobos-  ----,-,  ^ 

Malpartida    -------  4 

^  enta  de  la  Ba?agona    -  •  3 

Casa  Tejada  ----,-,  4 

Naval  Moral    -_-._,  3 

Madrid,  by  7  UtR.    -  -  -  SOJ- 

i02| 


73d  RovT^ 

From  Alratida  to  Mi'opancOt 

To  Villa  Torpina  <,..-•-.  g 

Ajmagro     ----,--,  jx 

Alrnsndra  -----.-.  ji 

Castel  Mellior  --.-,,  1 ». 

River  CoaF. 

Villa  Nova  de  Fosooa    -  -  li 

Pochinho    ------.,  j 

River  Douro  F. 

Torre  de  Moncorvo     -  -  -  1 

^raganga,  by  24th  R.    »  ,  14 

24 


74 rti  Route. 

From  Oporte  to  Braganca, 

To  Amarante^  by  15th  R.    .  ,  10 

Ovelha  -.--.--,.,  1 

Campeau-  ----.-,,  « 

Villa  Real f 

Alvites \ 

P&r^4a  de   Pinhao  -,  •  -  •  i§ 
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Portugal. 
Principal  routes 


LEAGUES. 


Villa  Verde § 

Cadaral -  -  1 

LJtirpa 1 

Tranco 2 

Lamas  de  Ovelhao  -  -    -  -  1 

Papos    —  _.--.-_.  1 

Mirandella 1 

Carvaihaes *-  1 

Lamas  de  Cavallo 1 

Alia 1 

Podencc 1 

Quintela .,.---  1 

Val  de  Mogeira    -----  1 

Sortes _»---  1 

Braganpa     --------  2 


24 


75th  Rou'^*. 
Fw»»  Oporio  to  Chaves,  by  Amarante. 

To  Amarante 10 

River  Taniega  B. 

Villa  Real 3 

Escariz __-.-  —  1^ 

Araezio l-f 

Villa  Pouca 1 

Sobroso 1^ 

Villa  Verde  da  Oura  -  -  -  1 

Bobeda  — 1 

Chaves  --* 1 

211 


LEAGVES. 


77tb  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Monsenas. 

To  pAora,  by  51st  R. 20 

Verdinha 3 

Albardao 1 

Monserras 3 

27 


78tb  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Pinhel,  by  Almeida. 

To  Almeida,  by  16tb  R.  -  -  -  59|- 
River  Coa  B. 

Val  Verdinho 1 

Pereiro  --------  —  1 

Pinhel   1 

62f 


■^eth  Route. 

From  Oporto  to  Chaves,  by  Guim^raens 
and  the  Ponte  de  Caves. 

To  Guiraaraens,  by  8th  R.  -  -  8 

Faffe 2 

Arcos 3 

Caves ^ 

Ponte  de  Caves,  or  bridge 

over  the  Taraega  -  -  -  -  i 

Villa  Pouca --  4 

Chaves,  by  75th  R.    -  -  -  5 

23 


79th  Route. 

From  Lisbon  to  Pinhel,  by  Celorico. 

To  Celorico,  by  18th  R.  -  -  -  49f 

Bara^al 1 

Souto  Pires 3 

Pinhel 1 

54i 


80th  Route. 
From  Amarante  to  Ruivats,  by  Basii)* 

To  Celorico  de  Basto 1 

Cabeceiraj  de  Basto    -  -  -  2 

Basto H 

Ruivaes    ---------  2 

1 
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LEAGUES. 


81st  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Cintra. 

To  Bemfica 1 

Quelus -         1 

Cintra 3 


i-EAGrES.       BOOKL 


82d  Route. 
From  Lisbon  to  Mafra. 

To  Bemfica 1 

Bellas 1 

Cheleiros  --  —  __.__  g 

Mafra* 1 


*  Or  by  Ciutra,  7. 

83d  Route. 
From  Oporto  to  Abrantes. 

To  Coimbra,  by  4th  R. 18 

S.  Jorge    ---------  1 

Rabafal    ---------  3 

Anciao 5i 

Alvazayare 3 

Ceras -  2 

Thomar  ----------  <■) 

S.  Pedro 1 


CHAP.  III. 


River  Zezere  F. 
Martiuchel  -"-  -  - 
AbraiUes 


35i 


84th  Route. 

From  Oporto  to  Zamoi-a  in  Spain,  by 
Mirandella  and  Miranda, 

To  Mirandella,  by  74th  R.  -  -  25 

Sarnadella ^ 

Carapatos 1 

Castelloens 1 

Liaioenj   ---------  1 

Castro  Ropar 1 

Ized  1 1 

Pontc  de  Izeda  ------  1 

River  Sabor  B. 

Santo  Olhao  -------  1 

Cabsao   ---  —  ,----  ^ 

Vimioso    ---------  1 

Gassarelhas  --------  1 

Genizio --,----  1 

Miranda   ---s-----  1 

ParadeUas 2 

Castro  (in  Spain) 1§ 

Fonfrio 1 

Vermillo ^ 

Vidimala  ---------  ^ 

Villa  Xueva 1 

San  Pedro  de  la  Nave    -  -  ^ 

Carapillo  ---------  J 

Zamora 4 

49f 


i   Portugal. 
^   Principal  routes 


Distances  from  Towns  in  Portugal  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Towns  in  Spain, 


From  Lisbon 

To  Cadiz,  by  Sevilla    -  -  -  -  - 

Cartagena,  by  Sevilla  and 
Murcia  --------- 

Qranada,  bv  Sevilla  -  -  -  - 


m 


135§ 


Gibraltar,  by  Sevilla   and 

Malaga 91f 

Malaga,  by  Sevilla  -  -  -  -  86f 

Ro.-ta,  bv  Sevilla 78^ 

Tarila,  by  Gibraltar     -  -  -  95| 

Murcia,  by  Sevilla  -  -  -  -  12^ 
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Marcia,  by  Elvas  -  *  -  =  -  130 
hevilla,  by  Serpa  -  -  ^  -  *       56i 

Tarrazoa i  138| 

Casca  ,te  ------  ^  .  .  140^ 

Alicante,  by  Marcia    •-  -  -  139^ 

Burgos,  by  Madrid  -  -  -  .  137^ 

Vitoria  ----.>.---.  I59 

Bilboa ...-^  i(j5 

Front  Oporto 

To  SahtiAgo,  in  Galicia,  by  Va- 

lenca  do  Miuho  -  -  *  -  3?4 
Coruna,  by  Santiago  -  -  ^  48| 
Betaiizos  ------i--       461 

Ferrol 52^ 

Oreose,  by  Chaves  >•  -  *  -      S6 

From  Elvas 

To  Corla  ...-----...       24 

Ciudad  Rodrigo    »  »  -  »  -       41 

Salamanca   -- •       58 

ValbdoHd    ^  -  .  -  w  -  *  .       67 
Burgos  .».-.i.w...      96 

ditto,  by  Salamanca    -  -  -  109 

Barcelona    --*-.---  I68 
Cadiz     >..  4.  ._._-.  .       6,3 

Seviila  * .--.-       37 

Valencia  ♦..-►-k---  tlS 


LEAOTTEI. 


Ovicdo  w.  •-**----  113 

Jaen   -^j.--«.-**--  86 

Granada    ..-------  70 

Placencia  -.--^---'.  32 
Toledo,  by  Talavera  de  la 

"Reyna-  ..--.----  59 

Cordova    -.--».-•.---  45 

Zaragoza  ---------  117 

Pam()lona -  -  125 

Leonk  by  Salamanca  -  -  -  86f 

«iamora  -----------  7i 


From  JtmcWrt 

To  Madrid,  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo  53 
Salamanca,  by  ditto  -  «-  •  23 
Zamora,  by  ditto  -----  50 
Astorga,  by  ditto  --.--•  f  l'| 
Leon,  by  ditto  ■.»♦--•  7'3 
Oviedo,  by  Leon  -  -  -  •  -       9 

Valladolid 44 

Burgos  .---------       66 

Vitoria  -  • 87§ 

Toledo,  by  Placencia  -  -  -      56 
Bayona>  in  France,  by  Bur* 

gos 120 

Bayona,   by    Madrid   and 

Pamplona ...  *  156 

Paris,  by  Burgos  and  Bay- 
ona      294 


Lisbon,  besides,  contains  objects  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  not  of  present  utility  equal  to  the  space 
required  in  describing  them  ;  of  these  is  the  aque* 
duct  of  Alcantara,  described  hereafter. 
B«ucm.  Bellem,  (Bethlem,)  the  residence  of  the  king, 

three  miles  from  Lisbon,  founded  by  Emanuel  in 
honour  of  the  nativity,  has  a  good  natural  mu- 
seum, and  pretty  ]perfect  remains  of  a  Moorish 
tower,  known  by  its  name,  which  projects  into 
the   river  for  its  defence,  and,  from  its  summit, 
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yields   a  delightful  view  of  the  city  and  river. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Jeronimo  contains,  among  the  '^^^^^ 
sepulchres  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family,  that  of  Esuemadura. 
Catharine,  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  the 
sister  of  Alphonso  VI.  of  Portugal. 

The   correofedoria    of   Torres  Vedras  contains  Xorws  Vedra*. 
eighteen   towns  and  forty  thousand  people;  and 
its  chief  town  is  supposed,  not  without  reason,  by 
Dumouriez,    to    have     been    antiently   a  Roman 
Prasidium,  Turres  Veteres, 

That  of  Alenquer  comprises  eight  burghs  ai^  Aienquer. 
twenty-eight  thousand  people.    The  town,  built  l^y 
the  Alani,  forms  an  excellent  fort  for  a  corps  of 
troops,  to  awe  or  defend  Lisbon. 

Leyria  has  an  episcopal  city,    21   towns,    and  Leyna. 
60,000  inhabitants.     The  city,    standing  in  the 
plain  between  the  Lis  and  the  Lena,  has  a  strong 
old  castle. 

Thomar   corregedoria   contains    19   towns  and  Thomar. 
40,000  inhabitants,  with  a  chief  town  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  order  of  Christ  by  king  Dyonisius  and  Pope 
John  XXIL 

Abrantes,  whose  corregedoria  has  but  two  burghs  Abrante*. 
and  12,000  souls,  was  a  municipium  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  early  as  Augustus,  and  erected  by  John  V. 
into  a  marquisate :  Dumouriez  considers  it  the  key 
4^  the  Tagus.     It  is  a  place  capable  of  great 
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Ourem. 


Sant 


arem. 


strength,  standing  on  an  eminence  of  difficult  as- 
cent, and  nearly  surrounded  by  old  walls.  It 
faces,  and  is  flanked  on  the  left  bv,  a  mountain- 
ous  country,  with  the  Tagus  on  its  right,  and  the 
Lezere  in  the  rear. 

Ourem  ouvidoria  is  a  sort  of  regal  country,  with 
seven  burghs  and  10,000  people.  The  town  is  on 
an  eminence. 

Santarem  has  15  towns  and  50,000  souls. 
The  town  (the  Scalabis  and  Prcesidimn  Julium^ 
of  the  Romans)  forms  a  crescent  on  the  Tagus,  six- 
tien  leagues  from  Lisbon,  overlooking  a  fine  plain, 
through  which  that  noble  river  winds  in  great 
beauty,  though  sometimes  not  without  laying  a 
part  of  it  under  water.  The  walls  of  Santarem 
are  antient,  with  six  gates,  and  an  old  citadel,  to 
which  Alphonso  VI.  added  a  horn-work,  of  little 
worth,  without  curtain  or  out-works. 

The  Moors  often  failed  in  besieging  it,  and  the 
plains  have  been  the  scene  of  many  victories  over 
them. 

It  is  rich,  and  has  been  a  princely  residence, 
contains  between  two  and  three  thousand  houses 
and  eleven  convents ;  with  a  chapter  of  the  order 
of  Ava.  * 

No  description  of  the  country  of  Setuval  is 
superior  to  the  following,  at  the  time  of  Dumou- 
riez's  tour. 
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It  contains  three  jurisdictions ;  the  corregedoria 
of  Almeida,  the  ouvidoria  of  Setuval,  appertaining  ^^^ 
to   the   order   of   St.  Jago,  and  the  ouvidoria  of  E.tremadunu 
Azeitao  wliich  belonged  to  the  house  Aveiro  ;  there 
are  in  it  twenty  towns  and  20,000  souls. 

Setuval,  which  our  sailors  have  corrupted  to  Setuvai. 
St.  Ubes,  was  founded  by  Alphonso,  first  king  of 
Portugal,  neaily  opposite  the  scite  of  C^tobriga,  a 
Roman  colony,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Caldao,  where  they  stationed  their  fleet:  the 
place  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Troya; 
it  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tagus. 

Setuval  exports  a  great  deal  of  salt,  oil,  oranges, 
and  wine  of  excellent  quality,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  o'oes  to  England.  The  town  is  well  built, 
environed  with  antient  walls  and  massive  towers, 
but  from  the  increase  of  population  a  second 
town  has  been  formed,  beyond  this  inclosure,  and 
this  has  been  fortified,  afier  the  modern  manner, 
by  John  IV.  with  eleven  bastions,  two  demi-bas- 
tions, a  horn- work,  a  fort  with  four  bastions,  and 
another  in  a  pentagon  form. 

The  place  is  commanded  by  the  castle  of  St. 
Philip,  erected  by  Philip  IIL  of  Spain ;  in  it  is  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  and  a  fine  cistern.  On 
the  shore,  about  a  mile  off,  is  the  tower  of  Outad, 
a  light-house  joined  to  a  small  redoubt,  called  As 
Veeras.  There  are  1100  inhabitants,  many  of 
them  in  affluent  circumstances.     Its  red  wine  is 
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sooT^  1.     equal  in  repute  to  that  of  Oporto,  and  its  musca- 

v-*»»*-v-^'^   dine  wine  is  most  excellent. 

IfVortugal. 

]c;M!roma<iura.         Jhe  Poituo^uese  Estremaduia  (according:  to  Du- 
mouriez)    ought,    in   all   wars,    to  be  a  primary 
naiions  of  Du-  object  With  the  Spaniards.     This  fertile  province 
^mmw,  can   supply   an   abundance   of  provisions  for  an 

army  that  would  dta  of  hunger  in  any  other  part 
of  Portugal.  The  Tagus  facilitates  the  carriage 
of  stores  and  ammunition  to  Lisbon,  which  is  the 
point  whither  Spain  must  'tend  when  she  means  to 
make  peace  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  losses 
by  sea,  and  treat  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  her 
most  inveterate  foes.  Her  own  weakness  even, 
atid  the  fear  of  not  succeeding  in  the  other 
points  of  attack,  ought  to  spirit,  her  up  to  a  vi- 
gourous  assault  on  this  quarter ;  this  plan  of  w^ar- 
fare  must  be  rajiid,  without  baggage  and  without 
sieges. — The  event  of  a  battle  is  doubly  hazard- 
ous for  the  enemy ;  contributions  in  kind  would 
feed  the  army,  and  those  imposed  in  specie  upon 
lisbon  would  defray  the  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  but  the  attack  must  be  resolute  and 
steady,  the  country  well  explored,  and  the  n>anceu- 
vres  executed  with  decision  and  promptitude. 

This  province,  however,  is  susceptible  of  a 
strong  defence,  by  reason  of  its  great  unevenness 
of  surface,  and  of  the  multitude  of  good  positions 
that  may  be  taken  to  protect  the  capital.    Villa 
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Velha  and  Abtantes  are  known  to  be  important    ^^^^^J; 
posts,    but    the   Portuguese   have   never   yet  at-  ^^^^^^^X^^^ 
tempted  a   staud   there.      The  J>lain  of  Santarem  Esirm»d«ni. 
•and   the  heights  of  Alenquer  may  be  occupied  to 
great   advantage  as  a  means  of  defence,   and  the 
campaign  may  be  rendered  bloody  and  Indecisive 
by   desultory  engag-ements  ;  even  the   metropohs, 
though  an  open  place,  may  be  defended  inch  by 
inch  if  the  Portuguese   be  resolute,   and  its  con- 
quest may  become  a  work  of  bloodshed  and  diffi- 
culty. 


'* 


Alentejo  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  Aienteje.       |K     ■] 
dghty  wide,    bordering  northward  on  Portugal,  ^^11 

Estremadura,  arrd  Biera,  eastward  on  Spanish 
Estremadura,  to  the  south  on  Algarve,  and  west* 
ward  on  part  of  Portuguese  Estremadura  and 
tlie  Atlantic.  Its  soil  various,  and  in  extremes 
citAcr  of  fruitfulness  or  arid  sandyness.  The  cli- 
mate unhealthy,  from  the  want  of  springs  and  i 
rivers.  It  yields  great  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  | 
iemotis,  citrons,  and  oranges;  it  has  quarries  of 
fine  stone  and  the  various  rich  marbles,  white, 
green,  and  red,  of  Estremoz,  Borba,  Villa,  Vi- 
^osa,  Setuval,  and  Arabida  ;  and  the  clays  of  ]\Ior- 
temer  o  Novo  and  Estremoz,  which  furnish  their 
potteries. 

This  province,  the  constant  theatre  of  Spanish 
invasion,  is  covered  with  fortified  places. 
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It  is  divided  into  eight  jurisdictions,  containing 
p^^^Jj^^^J]^""*"'^  four  cities,  upwards  of  one  hundred  boroughs,  and 
The  piovinccB.   about  two  hundred  and  eiditv  thousand  inhabi- 

tants. 
^^^^^'  The  corregedoria  of  Evora  has  one  city   and 

twelve  burghs.  Tlie  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
the  residence  of  Viriatus  and  Seutonius,  to  whom 
it  owes  its  celebrated  aqueducts  (Agoa  de  Frata) 
and  the  towers  of  its  walls.  The  butchers  sham- 
bles, in  the  progress  of  changeful  time,  have  stood 
on  the  colonnade  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  John  III.  for 
the  security  of  his  residence,  streno-thened  it  with 
modern  fortifications.  It  is  surrounded  with  twelve 
bastions  and  two  demi-bastions,  with  a  square  fort 
of  four  bastions  and  four  ravelins,  through  which 
passes  the  aqueduct  of  Lectorius. 

The  city  was  taken  and  retaken  between  Juan 
of  Austria  and  the  Portuguese. 
I^stremoz.  Estrcmoz,  a  pretty  town,  in  a  fertile  country,  is 

the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

It  has  much  pomp  of  fortification,  with  it  should 
seem  little  utility.  It  is  surrounded  by  ten  bas- 
tions, three  demi-bastions,  several  ravelins,  and  a 
covered  way.  The  castle,  which  is  antient,  was 
strengthened  by  four  modern  bastions  and  two 
demi-bastions.  But  it  is  commanded  on  the  south 
by  a  hill,  on  which  is  the  square  fort  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  four  bastions  and  a  ravelin,   covered  by  a 
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tenaille  towards  the  country.     To  the  north,  at  a     ^^^^^^^J; 
considerable  distance,  however,  is  another  height  "^^^^^^^^^ 
defended  by  the  redoubt  of  Sal  Barbara.  The  provinces. 

Still  Estremoz  is  incapable  of  defence,  from  the 
decayed  state  of  its  ill-constructed  fortifications. 

Beja,  (the  Pclv  Julia  of  Cassar,)  whose  ouvedo-  Beja. 
ria  comprises  also  three  burghs,  is  situated  about 
three  leasTies  from  Evora,  and  one  from  the  Gua- 
diana,  in  a  charming  country. 

The   fortifications   of  Moura,    scarcely   a  mile  Morer*. 
from  the  Guadiana,  were  ruined  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession. 

Ourique,  the  seat  of  the  ouvidoria  of  Campo  do  Campodo  Oi- 
Ourique,  is  famous  for  the  victory  ot  Alphonso 
over  the  Moors.     It  belongs  to  the  order  of  St. 
Jago. 

That  of  Villa  Vii^osa,  containing  twelve  burghs,  viiia  Vi^osa. 
belong  to  the  house  of  Bragan^a. 

The  town,  indifferently  fortified,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  six  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Elvas,  famous  for  a  considerable  battle  of 
the  duke  of  Schomberg,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

Its  palace  is  fine,  and  the  park  well  stocked  with 
deer.  • 

''  Elvas,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Gauls,  and  Eiva^. 
whose  corregedoria  contains  an  episcopal  city  and 
six  burghs,  is  five  leagues  westward  of  the  Spanish 
city  of  Badajos. 
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J^'-^'Y'^*^  veral  heiohts,  the  two  of  which  next  the  town  ar© 

Portugal.  O       "7 

The  proviucQs.  fortified.  Its  own  fortifications  are  not  extensive  ; 
four  royal  bastions,  the  same  number  of  demi-bas- 
tions, and  a  redan.  On  the  south  is  Fort  la  Lipple, 
begun  by  tlie  famous  general  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name,  but  which  are  of  themselves  ill-calcu- 
lated to  defend  the  place,  and  require  si  strong  gar^ 
rison. 

It  has  a  beautiful  and  expensive  aqueduct. 

oiivenf*.  Oliven^a,  seven  miles  from  tlie  Guadiana,   on 

the  left  side,  is  opulent  and  pleasant,  particularly 
the  castle. 

Campo  Mayor,  Campo  Mayor,  opposed  to  the  Spanish  cities  of 
Albuquerque  and  Badajos,  is  a  place  of  great  im-» 
portance  to  the  province.  Count  Schomberg's 
fortification  of  this  place  was  much  injured  by  th^ 
explosion  of  a  magazine. 

Portaiegre.  Thc  corregcdoria  of  Portalegre  has  an  episcopal 

city  and  twelve  boroughs. 

Its  city,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  has  antient  fortifications,  but 
incapable  of  defence.  It  contains  6toOa  inhabi* 
tants. 

Arronches,  founded  by  the  antient  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, between  Portelegre  and  Campo  Mayor,  an|| 
at  equal  distance  from  both,  is  fortified  in  tlie  a^i- 
tient  manner. 


Arropchos. 


i 
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Crato,  \diose  ouvidoiia  contains  twelve  burghs,     ^^^^^^ 
is  inclosed  with  walls.     It  belongs  to  a  priory  of  ^^''^^^C^^ 

^  1  »/  PortiigaL 

tlie  oixier  of  Malta,  The  jwoviaism 

That  of  Avis  has  seventeen  burghs.  Tiie  prin- 
cipal town  is  also  surrounded  by  antient  walls,  and 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Its  terri- 
tory extends  several  leaoues,  ami  belono:s  to  the 
order  of  the  same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
place. 

Alemteio  (savs  Dumouriez)   has  been  the  per-  Minury  »- 

*}       ^     '^  ^  '  I  marks  ouihss 

petual  theatre  of  triumph  to  the  Portuguese,  and  pf<'vwcr^ 
defeat  to  the  Spaniards ;  nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise.  The  Spaniards  formerly  maintained  the  ill- 
founded  opinion,  that  Alemtejo  offered  a  passage 
to  Lisbon,  because  it  is  the  post-road.  The  Ta- 
gus,  furnished  with  an  army  to  oppose  the  passage, 
cannot  be  crossed;  an  army  which  enters  Alem- 
tejo, cannot  extend  its  hostilities  beyond  that  pro- 
vince, or  at  most  to  Algarve.  But  tlie  conquest 
of  these  both  would  effect  nothing  of  importance 
and  can  never  give  a  shock  to  the  Portuguese  mo- 
narchy, whose  strength  is  to  be  found  in  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  and  Merica. 

The  strong  places  of  Alemtejo  are  not  in  a  state 
to  make  any  vigorous  defence;  but,  besides  the  ex- 
pense employed  and  time  lost  in  taking  them,  the 
climate  is  so  fatal  that  an  army,  in  spite  of  every 
prjecaution,  and  tlie  utmost  exertion^  of  medical 
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assistance,  must  necessarily  fall  a  prey  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  Portuguese 
cannot  wish  for  a  more  fortunate  circumstance,  in 
a  war  with  Spain,  than  that  their  enemies  may 
commence  and  push  on  their  operations  in  this 
province. 

Algarve  (Al  Garb,  the  west  from  the  situation 
of  its  former  African  territory,)  still  preserves  its 
regal  title;  in  length  about  thirty  leagues,  and 
breadth  about  eight ;  it  is  bound  by  Alentejo  on 
the  north,  Andalusia  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  sea.  The  territory  from  Cape  St 
Vincent  to  Almeria,  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  including  Cuta  and  Tangier,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  were  called  also  Al- 
garve. 

The  province,  containing  four  cities,  twelve  bo- 
roughs, sixty  villages,  and  near  70,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  almost  every  where  fertile,  and  produces 
grain,  wine,  oil,  figs,  grapes,  and  sweet  almonds, 
which  yeld  it  a  considerable  trade.  The  tunny 
fishery  has  also  been  highly  advantageous  to  it. 
It  is  divided  into  two  corregedorias  and  one  ouvi- 
doria. 

Lagos,  whose  corregedoria  contains,  beside  the 
city,  seven  burghs,  is  eight  leagues  from  Cape  Si.  | 
Vincent,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  Algarve.     Its 
bay,  the  entrance  of  which  is  protected  by  a  bat- . 
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ttry  of  cannon,  thouojh    not  without  rocks,   is  se-    ^  ^  ^  k  i. 
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cure   from   winds   at   N.N.  E.  and  capable   of  re-  ^«— ^v-^ 

Portugal. 

ceiving   the  largest  ships.     The  town  was   built  Aigarve. 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  irregularly  fortified,  but 
has  a  good  citadel,  (Pinhao,)  the  residence  of  the 
governor  and  captains-general. 

Five  forts  defend  the  coast  from  Lagos  to  Sagres, 
a  space  of  seven  leagues. 

Villa  Nova  de  Portemayo,  three  leagues  to  the  Portemay.i. 
east  of  Lagos,  on  a  river  which  forms  a  spacious 
and  secure  harbour,  a  mile  broad  and  three  fa- 
thoms deep;  the  entrance  is,  however,  dangerous, 
and  requires  a  pilot;  it  is  navigable  to  Sylves  with 
boats  only^  though  at  less  than  three  leagues  dis- 
tance. Forts  defend  each  side  of  the  bar  on  the 
east  and  west,  those  of  St.  John  and  St.  Catha- 
rine. 

Tavira  corregcdoria  comprises  a  city  and  three  xavira. 
burghs;  the  city  stands  on  a  bay  of  that  name, 
six  leagues  from  Faro  and  five  from  Ayamonte, 
the  Spanish  frontier  of  Andalusia.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  two  forts.  Over  the  river  Legua, 
which  divides  the  town,  is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  5000. 

Louie  is  a  small  antient  town,  three  leagues  from  ^o^ie. 
Faro  north  by  west. 

Alcontim,   the  last  town  in   Aigarve,    on   the  Aic<jnvia, 
frontier  of  Andalusia,   and  opposite  to  San  Lucar 
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de  Guadiana,  contains  onty  a  thousand  soul*.    It 

_,       ,  is  five  leagties  from  Castfomarim. 

Aigarve.  Faxo,    whost^    ouvidona    contain!    two    cities^. 

Faro.  Qy^^  episcopal,)  a  single  burgh,  and  a  few  villages^* 

is  sfix-  leagues  from  Tavim,  and  thirteen  from  the 
fortress  of  Quarteira  on  the  coast;,  the  town^ 
which  is  fortified,  was  burnt  by  the  English  in 
1696,  after  being  plundered;  according  to  the 
6i'udit€  translator  of  the  work  of  M»  Dumouriez, 
die  library  of  the  famous  bishop  Osovio  fbi'med  a. 
part  of  that  plunder,  and  became  the'sba're  of  the  6af I 
of  Essex,  who  gave  it  to  the  university  af  Oxford.'* 
It  has  considerable  trade  and  8000  inhabitants. 
A  constant  intercourse  is  here  kept  up  with  Gibral^ 
tar. 

^stoy.  At  about  a  league  to   the  north,  between   Faro 

and  Louie,  where  stood  the  Roman  station  Osso- 
lioba,  so  called  from  the  promontory  of  the  same 
nain^  is  the  village  of  Estoy,  raised  out  of  its 
miti^  but  representing  nothing  of  the  antient 
grandeur. 

Observations  of      Of   tlic  proviucc   of  Algapvc   Dumouricz    rc- 

Dumouriez.  ,  .       .         ,  . 

marks  :■ — That  it  is  almost  mipenetrable  to  the 
Spaniards,  nor,  indeed,  would  an  entrance  into  it 
be  attended  with  any  advantage.     In  the  various 

*  Account  of  Portugal,  &c.  p.  56,  note  by  the  transUtafe 
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WiEU*&,  therefore,   between   the  two  nations  it  has 
remained  unctistiirbed,    holding  foVtli  to  the  inva-  p^g^, 
der  no  other  teniptation  but  internal  wretchedness.  Aigarv*. 
Its   sea- coasts  might  be  mvaded  and  its  tunny- 
fishery  ruined',  but,   in  general,  the  inhabitants   of 
Cadiz  and  the  coast  of  Andalusia  have,  in  that 
respect,  more  to  lose  than  to  gain. 

The  Coast  might  be  made  to  furnish  good 
seamen  if  the  government  encouraged  such  a 
design;  but,  after  all,  this  province  is  of  little 
importance  or  utility  to  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
though  it  is  dignijfied  with  the  pompous  title  of  a 
kingdom. 


Having  thus  exhibited  a  topographical  sketch 
of  the  provinces,  it  only  remains  to  the  preseitt 
plan  to  run  over  a  central  route,  from  the  co^ki  of 
Portug'al  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  tW^  -sarile 
manner  as  has  alreacfy  been  done  in  the  imaginary 
circles  described  in  Spain, 

To  take  in  a  few  objects  of  interest  in  the  vi- 
cinity it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  coast  north- 
ward, perhaps  as  far  as  Peniche,  a  strong  sea-port  Penict*. 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  citadel,  seated  on  a 
rocky  peninsula,  about  sixteen  leagues  from  Lis- 
bon. Around  the  bay  is  an  arid  sandy  beach, 
diversified  only  with  long  rushy  grass.     Obidos  oi>id«, 

fibs 
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also  a  town,  about  twelve  leagues  N.N.E.  from 
Lisbon,  which  has  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock. 

At  ten  leagues  is  Vimiera,  by  a  road  rugged 
and  a  steep  which  winds  along  the  coast ;  the 
country  passed  by  it  is  bare,  but  along  the  vales 
are  seen  scattered  villages,  whose  white  walls,' 
peeping  from  the  foliage  of  laurels  and  olive- 
trees,  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  and  whose  com- 
mons yield  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  myrtle 
intermingled  with  the  finest  heaths. 

Vimiera  is  screened  from  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  distant  a  league,  by  lofty  mountains,  between 
which  runs  the  Maceira,  a  small  river. 

Along  its  banks  passes  the  road  fiom  Vimiera, 
by  Ramachal,  to  Amial,  for  some  time  on  an  open 
flat,  afterwards  unequal  and  rugged,  then  through 
a  forest  of  pines,  and  again  through  agreeable 
vales^  fertile  in  corn  and  vines.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  fine  woods,  and  a  league  distant  is  Torres 
Vedras,  by  which  runs  the  little  river  Sisera. 

Two  routes  pass  from  hence  to  Lisbon,  those  by 
Monte  Goree  and  by  Mafra. 

By  the  latter  the  principal  objects  of  notice 
are  first  the  snmll  neat  town  of  Cintra,  delight- 
fully situate  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  rocky 
mountain,  with  a  royal  palace  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  perons  of  distinc- 
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tion  for  t!ie  benefit  of  the  sea-breezes  and  its  supe- 
rior cleanliness.     There  is  a  good  inn  kept  by  an  p^;^' 
Irishwoman. 

A  fertile  valley  extends  from  Torres  Vedras,  va- 
riegated by  agreeable  villages  through  which  the 
road  wincFs,  and  then,  crossing  a  mountain,  passes  a 
deep  bottom  covered  with  wood ;  in  which,  never- 
theless, is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  modest  white 
church. 

On  the  left  is  seen  the  royal  park  of  Mafra,  three  ^lafra. 
leagues  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  strong  high 
wall,  and  covered  with  lofty  cork-trees,  sheltering 
beautiful  deer. 

From  different  points  the  views  are  beautiful, 
particularly  that  of  the  gigantic  pile  of  i\Iafra,  with 
its  gilded  cupolas,  between  the  rocky  crags  of  Cin- 
tra,  having  on  its  right  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  all 
its  variegated  grandeur. 

The  royal  palace  and  convent  is  nevertheless  si- 
tuated unfavourably,  owing  to  the  origin  of  its 
foundation,  (no  unusual  one  in  Catholicism,)  by 
John  V.  who,  recovering  from  dangerous  sickness, 
determined  thus  to  accommodate  his  poorest  friery. 
This  turned  out  to  be  twelve  Franciscans  passing 
their  lives  in  bleak  and  squalid  poverty  in  a  hut  on 
this  spot. 

It  occupied  fourteen  years  in  building,  be^'ng 
finished  onlv  in  1731.     It  is  constructed  of  white 
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marble,  with  thirty-seven  windows  in  front,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  and  church,  between  them 
form  a  square  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

The  ascent  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  1^2  marble 
steps.  Here  is  a  good  portico  of  twelve  colossal 
5tatues  of  saints  in  white  Carrara  marble.  The 
whole  contains  eight  hundred  and  seventy  rooms, 
and  5200  windows. 

In  the  church,  lined  by  pannels  of  the  mos^t  ex- 
quisite marbles,  are  good  basso  relievos  and  six 
organs.  The  convent  has  three  hundred  cells, 
twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  a  good  hbrary. 

The  number  of  monks  here  has  not  latterly  reach- 
ed a  hundred. 

From  Mafra,  a  bleak  rugged  country  leads  to  the 
beautifully- situated  village  of  ChiUieros,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carvosiera,  over  which  is  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  surrounded  by  orchards  of  orangey- 
trees. 

At  Montelevar,  a  smaller  village  on  the  left, 
among  limestone-hills,  are  the  first  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Lisbon.  The  waters  are  here  collected 
by  a  large  marble  reservoir  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

Tlie  market-town  of  Bellas  succeeds  with  a  good 
inn,  a  palace  of  the  Conde  de  Porabiero,  and  a  gar- 
den in  the  French  st^le,  shaded  with  lofty  trees. 

1l  ;ts  neighboui'bood,  in  tlie  reign  .of  John  IL 
was  ^scov.ered  the  tomb  of  Viriatus,  of  which  it  is 
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painful  to  recollect  none  could  be  found  to  under- 
take the  preservation,  and  jstill  more  so,  if  it  be 
true,  that,  being  given  to  one  who  carried  it  to  Ala- 
deira,  it  was  there  lost ! 

The  church  of  Eelem,  rendered  , immortal  by 
Camoens  and  Mickle,  is  deemed  the  finest  specimen 
of  Arabesque  Gothic  in  existenqe. 

Through  Belem,  Lisbon  is  reached  without  any 
other  object  worthy  even  of  remark,  unless  the 
villas  (quintas)  of  Beoefico,  chiefly  belonging  to 
foreign  merchants,  around  which  are  good  gardens, 
watered  from  deep  draw-wells,  turned  by  mules, 
and  the  aqueduct  .of  Alcantara.  The  latter,  like 
all  the  public  buildings  here,  is  built  of  white 
marble. 

The  aqueduct,  without  entering  into  the  hydrau- 
lic question,  ^vliether  or  not,  from  the  surface  over 
which  it  carries  the  prqduct  of  many  springs,  it  be 
preferable  to  the  modem  conveyance  by  which  tl^ 
water  descends  or  rises  agreeably  to  its  original 
level,*  is  certainly  an  astonishing  and  beautifiil 
work. 

*  The  present  writer  does  not  presume,  nor  indeed  is  he  pre- 
pared, to  discuss  this  question ;  but,  as  to  the  Portuguese  continu- 
ing ignorant  of  the  common  principle  of  water  finding  its  own 
level,  npthing  surely  is  less  .to  be  conceived,  from  some  of  their 
works.  And.it  is  presumed  that  eve^  the  Romans,  ^wxcelimg  as 
ihey  did  in  every  thing  of  this  kind,  were  not  ignorant  of  these 
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reservoir  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  Lisbon. 

Route  from  ^ 

Lisbon  to  the     jn  passins"  the  valley  of  Alcantara,  it  unites  two 

frontier  of  i  o  ,  ./  ^ 

Spain.  j^iiis  ]y^  thirty-four  arches,  some  332  feet  high. — 

The  pillars  supporting  them  are  square,  and  the 
largest  33  feet  each  side  at  the  base. 

Before  its  erection,  Lisbon  suffered  much  frorii 
want  of  water ;  and  much  is  yet  paid  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  to  the  houses,  in  a  clum.sy  manner, 
by  barrels,  by  carriers  (gallegos),  as  is  yet  the  case, 
strange  to  say,  in  some  of  the  suburbs  even  of  the 
metropolis  of  Britain. 

Near  Belem  also  is  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Ajuda,  containing  many  local  curiosities, 
among  the  most  trifling  of  which  is  a  large  tube  of 
calcareous  earth  from  a  pipe  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Alcantara,  which  may  probably  explain  the  cause 
of  the  supposed  salubrity  of  Lisbon,  by  a  chemical 
result  of  its  water. 

The  dungeons  beyond  the  royal  palace  for  state- 
operations,  yet,  as  is  learned  from  Pliny,  &:c.  they  erected  aque- 
ducts at  the  most  astonishing  expense  even  in  the  provinces,  and 
-  sent  architects  from  Rome  for  the  purpose.  And  Frontinu^,  the 
Roman  military  author,  who  treated  on  this  as  well  as  every  other 
subject  of  utility,  in  his  treatise  De  Aquceductihus  Urhis  Bomaf  is 
considered  by  the  learned  as  evincing  great  skill  in  his  application 
of  the  mathematics  to  water.     Life  of  Frontinus,  (1811)  p.  60. 
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prisoners   have  already  been   described,   and  they 
form  a  subject  too  sombre  for  these  pages. 

Route  from  Lis- 
bon to  the  Spa» 

From  Lisbon,  in  a  militarv  view,  three  routes  to  rush  frontier. 
the  Spanish  frontier  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
On  the  north  by  Coimbra  and  Viseu  to  Almeida 
and  C  i'ldad  Iiodrioo:  on  the  south  bv  Elvas  and 
La'ijos,  a-.d  centrally  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  by  Sancarem  and  Abrantes,  through  Villa 
Vcliia,  Castel  i3ranco,  and  Guarda,  towards  Almei- 
da and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Taking  rlie  central,  and  quitting  Lisbon  by  the 
eastern  extremity,  the  Praga  de  Commercio  and 
admiraicv  being  passed,  a  raised  terrace  for  a  time 
runs  along  the  ^  bores  of  the  iagus.  On  the  right 
occur  buildings  of  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
appearance,  and  some  which  cross  the  road  by 
means  of  an  extensive  arch. — The  church  of 
Mount  Cavalry  too  exhibits  its  curiohs  carving 
in  wood,  of  the  Passion,  and  is  otherwise  a  fine 
structure. 

The  Tagus  appears  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  the 
distant  mountainous  district.  Vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  enclosed  with  high  stone-w^alls,  and  villas, 
(Quintas,)    overhanging    the   water,    that    might 

rival  those  of  Bai^  or  the  Larian  Lake,  bring  us  to 
Saccavem,    a  village  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Saccavca, 
the  capital. 
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Jt  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Saccav^m  lake, 
formed  by  jtbe  gonflux  of  five  small  rivers  on  their 
*iieeavem>  passagc  to  the  Tagus ;  and  yields  the  right  of  a 
strong  position  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  of  which 
the  left  is  formed  on  the  heights  of  Bellas,  and  th^ 
centre  on  the  high  road  to  Oporto. 
vT^Franead*  Leaving  the  salt-pits  on  the  right,  Axilla  franca 
is  approached. 

This  little,  yet  bustling,  village  has  an  interest 
to  .Erngli.sbmen,  from  having  been  first  settled  by 
some  of  their  ancestors,  as  ^V4^11  as  ithatQf  Almeida, 
^at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  when,  on  a  crusade, 
they  assisted  Alonzo  in  'the  < conquest  rof  Lisbon. 
It  is  an  intermediate  depot  between  the  capital  and 
Santarem. 

The  road  continues  fo^r  ;a  few  leagues  picturesque 
and  beautifjally  fertjle,  .hedged  .with  aloes  ^nd  tlie 
Indian  fig,  and  .interspei:seil  T^^^Hh  villages  and  or- 
A23»S)5j*  cbards,  wbiqh  cease  on  the  approach  to  A^am- 
buja.  The  country  now  -l^ecomesfkt, and  ^dreary, 
and  occupied  by  corn-lands. 

The  straggling  village  of  Azambuja  does  not  re- 
,lieve  it. 

During  the  winter  the  [flat  country  fi^  un^kr 
wat-er,  jasi  before  observed,  rby  rthe  inuncjationjs  qf 
the  Tagu^.  and  occasions'^he  roadfto  Sapt^rem  to 
take  a  qrrcuitous  ro.u^e. 

Beyond  Azambuja,  however,  vines,    co^q,  aoji 
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has  already  been  sufficiently  described.  Interest  '^-^^^^-'w' 
can  never  fail  to  arise  from  its  pristine  grandeur 
slowly  decaying,  and  its  noble  prospects,  particu- 
larly toward  the  distant  rivers  of  Aimeira,  across 
the  Tagus,  into  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  country. 
There  aje  otlier  points  of  mere  magnificence, 

Santarem  is  quitted  eastward  by  a  steep  ravine, 
leading  through  what  is  called  the  lower  town, 
and,  after  passing  a  ^mall  stream,  by  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  a  spacious  plain  presents  itself,  of  the 
richest  soil  in  Portugal,  and  through  corn-fields 
and  vineyards,  inclosed  by  beautiful  poplars; 
over  an  olive-covered  hill  is  Ponte  Almonda;  and  Ponte  Ainimidt 
afterwards,  with  hills  on  the  left  and  the  Tagus  on  the 
right,  the  road  to  Golegam  ;  the  latter  is  a  modern,  Goiegaa. 
neat,  well-built,  town,  but  unhealthy.  The  damp 
j»oduced  by  the  over-fio\ring  of  the  river  induces 
ague. 

The  country  i3  now  covered  with  olives  to  Car-  cardija. 
dija,  still  on  the   banks  of  the  Tagus,  at  a  ■littk 
reach,  which  is  crossed  to  it  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Here  is  a  handsome  old  convent,    with  a  lofty 
round  tower  over-hanging  the  road. 

Barquinha,  profiting  by   the  decay  of  the  old  Barquinha. 
town  of  Tancos,  is  flourishing,  particularly  with 
boat-builders.     Winding  along  the  Tagus,  on  the 
steep  brow  of  a  granite  mountain,  Tancos  is  reach-  TaHw*. 
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ed  on  a  projecting  point  of  land ;  opposite  to  it  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Culebra,  whose  torrent,  after 
heavy  rains,  rushing  destructively  on  the  houses, 
haisi  occasioned  the  migration  to  Barquinha,  and 
consequent  desolation  of  Tancos. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tagus,  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  Torre  de  Al- 
mourol,  an  old  Moorish  castle,  standing  on  a  rock 
of  granite.  It  is  planted  with  poplars,  and  over- 
grown by  the  prickly  Indian  fig,  (Jigo  do  inferno,) 
with  which  the  Lisbon  ladies  wound  the  military 
novice  less  tenderly  than  with  their  fine  black 
eyes. 

From  Tancos  an  extensive  heath  is  passed  to  the 
olive-plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Zezere ; 
and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it  to  the  town  of  Pun- 
hete,  busy  in  the  provision  of  quinces,  apples,  and 
chesnuts,  for  the  market  of  Lisbon.  The  fort 
stands  under  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on  the  ex- 
treme of  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tagus  and  Zezere. 

Two  leagues,  through  groves  of  olives  and  groups 
of  chesnut-trees,  produce  Abrantes,  on  its  hills  of 
granite,  covered  with  orchards  of  olives.  From 
the  top  of  the  castle  immense  forests  of  pines,  ches- 
nuts, olives,  and  poplars,  interspersed  w4th  green 
lawns,  sandy  cliifs,  and  glittering  hamlets,  greet 
the  eye  with  sensible  pleasure. 
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the  Ta^us,  the  road  turns  to  the  left  through  fine  ^■-^■'v^^ 

°       '  °  Portugal. 

woods,  heaths,  and  large  forests  of  cork- trees,  and 
valleys  bedecked  with  myrtles,  honey  -  suckles, 
wood-roses,  strawberry-trees,  and  the  aromatic 
cistus. 

The  small  village  of  Santa  Luzia  has  nothing  Santa  Lusia.- 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  respectable  residence 
or  two ;  and  Gavaon  is  little  better,  consisting  of  oavaou. 
a  few  mean  houses  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.    From 
it  a  heath,  covering  immense  rocks  of  granite,  and 
variegated  only  by  the  hardy  oak,    conducts  to 
Niza,    the  remains  of  an  antient  town^   part   of  Niza,  et  Niw*, 
whose  wall  remains,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
with  a  square  tower. 

Hence  the  road  winds  along  the  sides  of  green 
hills,  across  a  sandy  heath,  till  the  river  of  Niza 
abruptly  breaks  upon  the  view,  with  its  rustic, 
bridge  of  four  square  piers,  over  which  it  passes 
to  the  opposite  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  (one  of 
the  Sierra  de  S.  Miguel,)  and  by  an  old  chapel^ 
with  white  walls,  surrounded  by  cork-trees. 

With  great  difficulty  the  road  passes  along  the 
Sierra  de  S.  Miguel,  and  by  a  rapid  descent  to  the 
pass  of  Villa  Velha,  where  the  Tagus  rushes  through    viUa  Veiha. 
a  chasm  formed  by  its  own  power. 

A  few  miserable  hovels,  beneath  the  brow  of  an 
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invpeniling  mountain,  compose  the  artti'enfe  city  of 
Villa  Velha. 

A  bad  road,  sometimes  through  sandy  plains 
covered  with  ever-green  oaks,  and  afterwards  by 
narrow  and  steep  defiles,  leads  to  the  miserable 
As  Carnados,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  thence 
to  Castel  Branco. 

The  town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  granite  hilly 
between  the  Liria  and  the  Foneul,  encircled  by 
its  double  wall  and  foiir  g-ates^  its  flank  of  seven^ 
t^o^eris,  and  once-formidable  castle.  T0  thenorth^ 
ward  are  extensive  ol'ive-plantations;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  chief  interest  is  the  game,  which,  particu** 
larly  hares,  red-legged  partridges,  quails,  &c.  ar€r 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  town. 

At  four  leagues  distance,  is  the  small  village 
(povoa)  Atalaya,  in  which  more  comfort  is  to  bii 
obtained  than  in  some  others  of  more  importance" H 
and  at  another  league  is  Alpedrinhaj  embosomedl 
in  oaks,  in  the  centre  of  an  acclivity.  - 

Campinha  succeeds,  in  a  bottom  surrounded  bj^ 
lofty  hills  of  granite,  surmounted  by  oak,  in  th€^ 
most  romantre  sequestration  of  solitude. 

All  is  now  wild  beaut}'. — A  stream  from  th^ 
jiver  Sezera  forms  a  mountain-torrent,  foaming 
over  massy  rocks ;  and  the  road  winds  alternately 
over  the  mountain  top,  or  by  it»  side,  into  the 
deep  valley,   till  it  falls  into  a  plain  bounded  ou 
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the  left  bv  the  Sierra  d'Estrella.     The  roaxl  itself    ^2.^^J' 

Portugai.- 


is,    however,    firm   and   good;    and   the   countiy 


covered  with  short  herbasfe. 

Through  groves  of  chesnut-trees  Castanheira  is  Castanhd»j 
approaclied,    lowly   seated    in   the  centre   of  the 
plain^    between    two    branches    of    the    stream, 
(Sezera,),  over  which  aie  two  bridges,  and  thence 
tO'  Belmonte  and  its  village. 

These  are  the  remains  of  a  hill- fort  and  its  de-  Belmonte. 
pendencies.      The   castle   is    prominent,  and   the 
riches  of  the  village  a-  grove  of  chesnut-trees. 

The  road  hence  forms  a  more  agreeable  subject 
for  the  amiable  talents  of  the  painter  than  wha€ 
Dumouriez  calls  the  interesting'  science  which 
flatters  the  fiirious  passions  of  man,*  being:  de- 
scribed, by  an  agreeable  wnter  oa  the  spot,t  as 
possessing  every  charm  of  the  picturesque,— even 
ti^"  the  humble  interest  of  '*  now  and  then  an 
aaitient  cliurch,  with  a  cemeterv  and  a  grav 
stoiie-crucifix  covered  with  mosa  or  ivy;"  and 
*^  little  hamlets  hanging  on  the  rocks,  scattering 
forth  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  over  the  dark  brown 
Woods,'* 

Guarda,   alre^ly  described,  near  the  sou^'ce  of  Coardt. 
the  Mendigo,  on  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  with  its  tur- 

*  Account  of  Portugal,  page  53» 
f  Dt.  Neile,  {^ysiciaa  to  the  forces. 
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retted  stone  walls  and  castle,  succeeds.  Thence 
the  road  is  over  a  bleak  plain,  variegated  only  by 
miserable  villages,  stone  walls,  vast  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  oak  trees,  with  abundance  of  white,  or 
Spanish,  broom. 

After  passing  several  streams,  the  singular,  but 
handsome,  bridge  of  three  arches,  over  the  river 
Coa,  leads  to  the  mountain-plain  on  which  stands 
Almeida,  and  the  Portuguese  frontier  towards 
Spain. 


The  present  topographical  sketch  cannot  be 
better  concluded  than  by  the  following  general 
remarks  from  an  important  authority,  to  which  it 
has  already  been  principally  indebted ;  the  reader, 
however,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  writer  is  to  be 
understood  as  drawing  his  deductions  in  1766. 
general  ©bser-       Portugal    is   Watered   by  four  principal  rivers, 

rations   of    M.  .  i       i      •  /v        • 

X)umouriez  on  which  may  serve  to  direct  both  its  offensive  and 

the  defence  of  ,  .  . , 

Portugal.  defensive  operations.  One  of  these  rivers,  the 
Guadiana,  which  runs  from  the  east  to  the  south- 
west and  south,  enters  into  Portugal  between 
Xerumena  and  Oliveni^a,  in  Alemtejo,  and  serves, 
in  its  course,  as  a  natural  ditch  to  that  province 
and  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve,  dividing  the 
latter  from  Andalusia.  Though  the  Guadiana  is  a 
considerable  river,  it  cannot  be  employed  to  any 
purposes  of  utility  in  the  present  war,  from  the 
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small  importance  of  the  provinces  throuoh  which     book  i. 

r  I  ~  CHAP.  III. 

it  flows,  and  because  it  is  incapable  of  beino;  navi-  ^-^^'v^"^^ 

*  *-  Portugal. 

gated  by  boats  for  more  than  thirty-six  miles  from  Q^^erai  obser- 
]\fertola  to  the  sea.     The  other   rivers  run  from  Dn'ruriez  Ya 
east  to  west.     The  ]\Iinho  divides  a  part  of  Gali-  Portuall"^^ 
cia  from  a  part  of  Entre  Alinho  e  Douro ;    but  it 
does   not  serve  as  the  least  defence  to  the  latter 
province,  w^hich  may  be  attacked  without  crossing 
this  river.     The  Douro,  coming  from  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  enters  Portugal ;  and,    after  dividing  it, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  city  of  Oporto. 
It  is  navigable   by  boats  from  Lamego,    a  course 
of  above  fifty  miles  ;    its   banks    are  rich,    and  it 
may  be    rendered   very  serviceable   if    that  place 
should  be  the  object  of  military  operations.     But 
the  most  important  river  of  Portugal,   the  key  of 
Lisbon,  and  the  nursing  mother  of  those  armies 
which  enter  into   that  kins^dom,   is  the  Tao'us. — 
For  about  seventv-two  miles,  from  Alcantara  to 
Abrantes,  its  course  is  interrupted  by  rocks  and 
falls,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  navigation : 
but  from  Abrantes   to  the  sea,    which  is  ninety 
miles  ; — it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  which  may  convey  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  war.     lt$  right  bank,    though  mountain- 
ous,  is  very  abundant   in    provisions  and   cattle, 
and   is  covered    with   villages,    while    the   left  is 
niarshy  and   barren.     From   Santarem,    upon  the 
VOL.  I.  C  c 
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cHA^.^i?*  ^'&^^  b^'^^^kj  ^o  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
^^^^^p^^  the  declivity  is  so  great,  that  the  first  of  these 
General  obser-  tov/ns  commands  thc  latter,  and  is  the  key  of  the 

vations    of    M.  o  i  n  •  t       i  .1 

Dumouriez   on  country.     Dcvcral   small     rivers    discharge    tliem- 

the   defence  of,  .  ,  -  ••i/^i'i 

Poitugai.  selves  nito  the  iagus;  the  principal  ot  which  are 
the  Elga,  (which  divides  Beira  from  Spain,)  the 
Ponsul,  the  Laca,  the  Zezere,  and  the  Rio  Mayor. 
This  state  of  the  country  increases  the  means  of 
defence,  and  the  difficulties  of  attack.  All  these 
small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
of  Beira  are  very  unequal  and  dangerous  in  their 
course ;  sometimes  they  appear  only  as  shallow 
brooks,  and  sometimes  as  rapid  torrents,  which 
inundate  the  adjoining  country.  The  Count  de 
Lippe,  in  1 7^2,  being  encamped  at  Punhete,  after 
the  march  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Villa  Yelha, 
and  having  the  Zezere,  with  its  bridges,  in  his 
rear ;  this  river,  in  consequence  of  violent  rains, 
was  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  bridges. were 
broken  down,  and  he  found  himself  inclosed, 
without  resource,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Ze- 
zere* If  the  Spaniards  had  known,  or  could  have 
imagined,  this  event,  (and  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  would  ha:v'e  informed  them  of  it,)  they 
would  have  taken  him  knd  his  whole  army  with- 
out the  discharge  of  a  single  musket. 

The  Spaniards  discovered  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  their 
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chains,  their  extent,  their  heights,  or  their  defile??,     ^^^^^J; 
when  they  attempted  to  penetrate  to  Oporto,    by  ^;;^^^^r^^5f'*^"^ 
the  Traz  os    Montes  :  thev  were  io-norant  that  the  General  obser- 

'  "  ^  vatic -IS  or  M. 

two  chains  of  mountains  of  Marom  and  of  Geres  Dumounezon 

the  deieace  ot 

form  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  this  pro-  Portugal. 
vince  and  that  of  Oporto  ;  and  that,  to  pass  from 
Chaves  to  Oporto,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
procure  the  native-guides,  with  their  mules,  which, 
accustomed  to  this  journey,  pass  through  narrow 
ways  covered  with  wood,  and  on  the  brink  of 
horrid  precipices,  where  fifty  peasants  might  stop 
the  march  of  an  army.  In  the  same  manner, 
when,  after  the  taking  of  Almeida,  the  Spaniards 
had  advanced  to  Guarda,  to  get  in  a  straight  hne 
to  Lisbon  by  Coimbra,  they  were  ignorant  that 
the  Sierra,  or  mountain,  of  Estrella  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier,  and  that  they  must  either  re- 
turn to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  or,  by  keeping 
along  the  Douro,  regain  the  sea- shore,  and  thus 
form  a  march  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  to  get 
round  the  Sierra  d'Estrella. 

Portugal  is  very  mountainous ;  the  province  of 
Alentejo  alone  is  varied  by  plains,  which  has  been 
considered  as  an  inducement  to  make  it  the  theatre 
of  war,  forgetful  of  the  true  system,  that  is,  to 
suit  the  war  to  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
to  the  war. 

All  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are 

cc  2 
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ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  taking  dif- 
ferent directions,  on  one  side  extend  to  the  ocean, 
which  they  enter  hy  Galicia  and  Portugal,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  they 
cross  to  Africa,  forming,  by  their  summits,  the 
various  islands  that  appear  between  Spain  and  the 
African  continent. 

The   particular   branches   of    these  mountains, 
which  pass  into  Portugal,  run  from  east  to  west ; 
the  mountains  which  enter  it  by  a  part  of  Galicia 
and  Leon  rather  incline    to  the   south ;  and  they 
all   form  a  natural   barrier  to  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vinces,    The  mountain  of  Geres  and  that  of  Ma- 
rom  divide  the  Entre  j\Iinho  e  Douro  from  Traz  os 
Montes;    their   branches   extend  as  far  as   Beira, 
where  they  are  denominated   Sierra  de  Alcoba  and 
and  Sierra  d'Estrella.     Other  ramifications  of  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama,  which  separate  the  Old 
from  the  New  Castile,   traverse    the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and,  stretching  onwards  under  the  name  of 
Sierra  de  Gata,  enter  Portugal  by  the  districts  of 
Sabugal,  Pena   Macor,  and  Castelbranco,  continu- 
ing their  course  also  by  Guarda,  Viseu,  and  Coim-? 
bra. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  are  branches  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  Constantina, 
which  enter  Alentejo  by  the  way  of  Moura  and 
Serpa,  and  which  form  several  ridges,  terminating 
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at   the   Guadiana,    the   principal  of  which  is  the     ^^^^^  f^^ 
Sierra  de  Aroche.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Gua-  ^^^^7^"^ 
diana  the   chain  continues  throusjh  the  kingdom  General  obser- 

*"  ^  vmions  of  M. 

of  AlojarvT,  Avhich   it  divides  from  Alentejo,   and  Dumouriezou 

^  the  delence  of 

runs  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  parallel  to  the  Portugal. 
south   coast   of    Portugal,    under   the    names   of 
Sierra  de  Caldeira  and  Sierra  de  IMonchique. 

Portugal  is  so  far  from  being  deficient  in  for- 
tified places  that  it  possesses  more  than  are  neces- 
sary for  its  protection,  for,  if  they  were  all  suffi- 
ciently garrisoned,  its  army  would  be  so  weakened 
as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  campaign.  The 
inspection  of  fortified  places  is  divided  into  two 
departments. 

The  province  of  Beira  has  not  so  many  strong 
places  as  Alentejo,  but  it  is  nevertheless  almost 
impenetrable.  I'he  town  of  Almeida,  taken  in 
1762,  possesses  considerable  strength,  and  it  will 
be  still  stronger,  from  the  repair  of  its  works  now 
carrying  on  by  colonel  Funck;  but  this  town 
does  not  cover  Lisbon,  and  serves  only  to  guard 
the  entrance  into  the  Upper  Beira,  which  the 
Spanish  army  can  have  no  inducement  to  obtain. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  comprehends 
Zebreira,  (where  the  construction  of  a  fort  has 
been  projected,)  Idanha,  Pena  iMacor,  and  Alfayates, 
is  the  most  necessary  to  defend,  which  can  be 
done  with  the  least  difficulty,  from  its  own  na- 
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^-^^'"^-^    to  a  Portuo-uese  army,    and  has  marked  out  the 

Poitugal.  ^  V 

Gemr-iiotser-    placcs  to  be  guardcd.     It  would  be  very  difficult 

vatioiis  ot    M.  ,  ., 

Di'raouiiez  on    to   penetrate   into  it ;    an  entrance  can   only  be 

the  defeuce  of 

Portugal.  obtained  through  defiles  which  aie  almost  impas- 

sable, though  they  were  not  defended. 

The  province  of  Traz  os  Montes  has  no  strong- 
places  that  are  capable  of  defence;  but  the  Spa- 
niards well  know,  by  fatal  experience,  the  conse- 
quence of  carrying  their  arms  into  a  province 
at  once  barren,  mountainous,  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Its  strong  places  have  been  constructed  in 
low  situations,  which  are  commanded  on  all  sides, 
such  as  Miranda,  Outeiro,  Bragan^^a,  and  Chaves. 
This  province  is  intersected  by  rivers,  hollow 
ways,  and  mountains,  particularly  that  of  Marom^ 
which  covers  Oporto,  Braga,  and  the  province  of 
Entre  Minho  e  Douro. 

Entre  Minho  e  Douro  possesses  two  principal 
places,  Valen^a  and  Mon^^ao,  which  are  but  ill 
fortified,  but  whose  condition  will  be  immediately 
improved,  on  a  new  plan  ;  it  is  full  of  small  forts 
and  antient  castles,  the  remains  of  former  wars, 
which  may  serve  as  posts  to  check  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  to  Oporto. — That  city 
is  entirely  open  and  very  opulent,  and,  while,  it  is 
the  only  object  of  an  invasion  on  that  side,  is 
well  worth   an  attempt.     At  the  mouth  of  th^ 
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•MInho  is  the  small  town  of  Caminha,  a  regular  ^^^^^^„^- 
fortification,  but  commanded  on  all  sides,— a  chef-  p^^f^ 
d'oeuvre  of  scientific  infatuation.  "     General  obser- 

V  a  lions  01  M. 

The   strono-est   and    most   important    place   ui  Du.uouriezou 

c?  *  me  deience  oi 

the   southern   division,    or   the   left   side   of    the  Portugal. 
Tagus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Portugal,  is  Elvas,  be- 
cause  the  Spaniards  cannot  penetrate  into  Alen- 
tejo  and  leave  this  place  behind  them  ;  as  well  as 
Almeida,  it  requires  so  numerous  a  garrison  as  to 
prove  an  inconvenient  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  the  army ;  it  is   an  antient  place  with  irregular 
bastions,  and  a  cordon  commanded  by  two  moun- 
tains, upon  which  have  been  constructed  the  forts 
La   Lippe  and  St.  Lucia.     The  town  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  between  them.     The  fort  of  La  Lippe 
is  independent  of  the  place ;  it  is  a   square,  with 
four  bastions  and  a  horn-work  that  is  continued 
to  the  back  of  the  mountain,  and  strengthened  by 
several   exterior   works;  it  is   very   strong,    in  a 
very   elevated  position,  and   provided   with    case- 
ments which  are  bomb-proof;  almost  all  its  bat- 
teries  are  covered,  and  it  would  be  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  raze  its  works.     Nevertheless,  this   fort  has 
great  defects,    many  of  its    batteries   are   in   the 
rock  and  would  soon  be  dismantled  by  a  powerful 
cannonade.      The    declivity  of   the   mountain  is 
strengthened  by  mines,    but    their   branches  are 
easily  discovered  by  observing  the  veins  of  earth 
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across  tlie  rock ;  this  side,  therefore,  although  the 
most  fortified,   is  very   susceptible  of  attack,  as  it 
General  obser-    posscsscs    the   common   fault    of    all  horn-works 

vatiorts  of  M. 

Dumouriez  ou     wliicli  carrV  the  defences  to  too  great  a  distance ; 

the  defence  of 

Portugal.  at  the  same  time   this  fort,    garrisoned  with  2000 

men,  might  sustain  a  long  siege ;  it  commands 
also  the  country  and  the  town.  The  fort  St. 
Lucia  is  composed  of  very  antient  indefensible 
works,  and  might  be  taken  with  the  greatest  ease  ; 
the  Spaniards  might  establish  themselves  in  it 
during  the  whole  war,  burn  or  take  the  town,  and 
block  up  the  garrison  of  fort  La  Lippe,  which 
Avoukl  then  become  entirely  useless. 

There  are  many  antient  places  and  of  httle 
importance  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana ; 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  is  covered  with 
them.  These  places  were  of  great  use  in  former 
wars,  and  are  not  altogether  useless  in  those  of 
the  present  time,  because  the  taking  of  them  will, 
at  all  events,  cost  time  and  money,  interrupt  the 
progress  of  ari  enemy,  and  would  be  attended  with 
no  advantage. 

The  leading  object  of  the  Portuguese,  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  should  be  to  cover  both  sides  of  the 
Tagus;  and  for  this  purpose  Casteilo  de  Vide,  on 
the  left  bank,  presents  an  excellent  position ;  this 
is  well  known, — and  Funck  has  offered  a  plan  foF 
fortifying  it,  which  has  been  accepted. 
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Tlie   post  of  Oliven-^a,  on  the   side  of  Spain,     ^ook:  t. 
"Without    beino^  verv  interestins:,  may   be  very  of-   '^— ''^v^^^ 

^  -  0»  J  .  Portugal. 

fensive   to   the    Spaniards,  because  it  favours  tlie  General  ob?er- 

_r     1'     1  •  1      •       T-.  1  vations  of  M. 

incursion  or    light  troops  into   tlieir  Lstremadura  Dumo.inezon 

.  the  defence  of 

and  Andalusia,    and    affords   them  a  safe  retreat,  Portu-ai. 
in  the  same  manner  as  Aloura,  IMourao,  and  Serpa. 

The  sea-coast  is  defended  by  Setuval  and  the 
fort  Sagres  at  the  point  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Al- 
ga rve  is  impenetrable ;  and  the  islands  of  Tavira, 
behind  which  ships,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  secure 
from  privateers,  are  fortified,  though  they  received 
considerable  injury  from  the  great  earthquake. 
Estremoz  as  well  as  Evora  and  Beja  have  no  de- 
fence but  the  old  walls  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested. 

Portugal  has  about  fifteen  or  twenty  strong 
places,  and  not  more  than  8  or  10,000  men  to  gar- 
rison them,  without  disabling  its  army  from  keep- 
ing the  field. 

The  army  of  Portugal  is  more  respectable  than 
the  Spaniards  imagine,  because  they  judge  from 
the  condition  in  which  they  saw  it  during  the  last 
war. 


To  these  general  observations  on  the  defence  of  obserratiomof 

Capt.Eliot* 

the  country  the  following  are  added,  from  the 
treatise  of  an  able  British  officer  of  artillery, 
capcain   Eliot,   who   either    confirms    or  liberally 
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^■^"-^T^^   quoted : 

Portugal.  ^ 

Observations  of  The  best  llue  of  positions,  says  this  officer,  that 
can  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  most  impor^- 
tant  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Douro  along  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  commencing,  on 
the  left,  at  Lamego,  passing  by  Momenta  de  Beira, 
Francozo,  and  Celorico,  to  Guarda,  all  of  which 
are  excellent  stations,  and  the  passes  in  their  vi- 
cinities should  be  more  or  less  strengthened  by 
field-works.  From  Guarda  the  line  may  be  thrown 
back  behind  the  Zezere,  and  extended  to  the  Ta- 
gus,  having  the  strong  posts  of  Castello  Branco 
and  Abrantes  in  front  of  the  right  flank.  An 
advanced  line  may  be  drawn  from  Castle  Melhor, 
on  the  Coa,  by  Almeida,  Castello  Bom,  Alfaiates, 
and  following  the  frontier  line  to  the  Tagus. 
These  corps  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  light 
troops  and  cavalry,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Guarda  and  Visea  should  be  the  two  principal 
stations,  Coimbra,  Thomar,  and  Leiria,  stations 
for  bodies  of  reserve,  and  the  latter  a  principal 
magazine.  Peniche,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula 
on  the  cost,  is  already  fortified  ;  its  defences  might 
be  improved,  and  it  would  afford  an  excellent 
spot  for  a  dep6t  of  stores  and  ammunition,  from 
whence  they  may   be  conveyed  in  small  cutters 
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connects  Peniche  with  the  main  land  is  overflowed  portugd. 
at  high  water.     Sanfarem  is  a  good  post,  and,  as  obsejv^ations of 
long   as  the   army  is  in  advance,  a  proper  station 
for  a  small  corps   to   watch  the  Tagus,   should  an 
enemy  be  in  possession  of  Alentejo.     In  addition 
to  these  a   strong   position  may  be    taken  up  for 
the   defence  of  Lisbon,— the   right    at   Sacavem, 
passing   by  Lumiar,    and    the  left  at  Alcantara; 
against   an     enemy     advancing    from    Leiria  the 
heights  near  Alcantara,    the  passes  of  Rolica,  Bu- 
cellas,   Cabe^a  de  jMontachique,  and  ]\Iafra,  are  of 
importance,  and  form  a  strong  hne  of  defence  far- 
ther in   advance.     If  the   province  of  Alentejo  is 
to  be  covered  for  a  time  IMontalvao,  Castello   de 
Vide,  Marvao,  Portalegre,   Aronches,    and    Elvas, 
should  be  occupied ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary and  would  extend  the  line  too  much. 

The  covering  of  Oporto  should  be  confined  to 
!Minlio,  the  pass  of  Salamonde,  and  the  river  Ta- 
mega.  The  province  of  Traz  os  Montes  will 
nearly  defend  itself,  and  is  of  little  consequence 
as  long  as  the  Minho,  the  Tamega,  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  can  be  protected. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida are  the  most  formidable  fortresses  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  infer 
that  they  are  the  most  important,— far   from  it; 
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Tortugal. 

Observation,  of    advanced   pOSt. 

^^^     °  In  objection  to  the  remarks  of  general  Dumou- 

Hez  on  Almeida  captain  Eliot  observes  : — It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark  that  although  there  are 
no  fortresses  of  any  consequence  on  the  Tagus, 
yet  the  forcing  a  passage  on  the  right  bank  would 
be  to  encounter  the  main  force  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  it,  and 
amongst  roads  where  an  enemy  would  find  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  bringing  forward  his  cannon,  which, 
if  he  received  the  slightest  check,  must  all  be  aban- 
doned. Abrantes,  formerly  surrounded  with  antient 
walls,  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  works 
being  thrown  up  for  its  defence  since,  the  arrival  of 
the  British  troops.  This  place  he  must  necessa- 
rily pass,  as  well  as  cross  the  Zezere,  in  order  to 
turn  the  grand  position  of  the  army  on  the  de- 
fensive; it  is  true  a  passage  may,  withoat  any 
flifficulty,  be  forced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
but  then  an  enemy  is  as  far  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  projects  as  before,  the  river  forming 
an  insuperable  barrier  if  well  defended  : — where  is 
the  obstacle  that  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the 
abilities  of  an  experienced  officer? 

More   danger  I  conceive  is  to  be  apprehended 
from   an  enemy    turning  the  position    from   thg 
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master  of  Oporto,    and  been   enabled  to  cross  the    ^>— s'^v^^*- 

Portugdl. 

Douro  near    the   point,    which,    althougj^    nearly 

impracticable,  is  not  impossible. 

« 

The  national  character  of  the  Portuguese  is,  in  Manners  aud 

.,  1  r     1  c  •        1  customs. 

many  respects,  smiilar  to  that  oL  the  Spaniards ; 
a  prominent  feature  is  the  same  disposition  to  in- 
dolence and  pride,  but  they  are  more  acute; 
they  have  the  same  national  zeal  and  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  excites  hatred  against  Spaia 
and  precludes  a  cordial  amity  with  the  English. 

The  manners  of  the  northern  provinces  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  Scotland, — hospitable, 
sincere,  brave,  and  full  of  national  prejudices  ;  to 
those  of  the  south  are  attributed  the  reverse,  and  the 
people  of  Lisbon  most  of  all,  with  the  ex(:cptioii, 
of  course,  of  the  better  informed. 

They  are  governed,  says  Dumouriez,  by  a  preju- 
dice that  no  place  can  resist  the  attack  of  French 
besiegers. 

The  fidalgos,  or  grandees,  of  Portugal  are  better 
informed  than  those  of  Spain,  but  not  more  com- 
municative, and  still  more  jealous.  Those  who 
frequent  the  court  possess  what  are  called  the  vir- 
tues of  courts  in  the  extreme.  Those  only  whose 
particular  attachment  to   the  king  i«  assured  are 
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Portugal. 

Manners  and  The  women  possess  charms  as  peculiar  as  their 
national  character;  with  an  exquisite  colour,  fine 
teeth,  and  beautiful  hair,  they  are  rather  injured 
than  otherwise  bv  their  dress :  that  of  the  head, 
however,  which  is  never  covered,  exhibits  great 
care.  They  are  animated,  cleanly,  and  fond  of  ad- 
miration, and  grace  the  boxes  of  the  theatres  not 
more  with  their  beauty  than  by  the  modest  de- 
corum with  which  custom  has  restrained  them. 
They  are  nevertheless  coqiietish  ;  but  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  intrigue  prevents  the  evil  which 
might  otherwise  arise  even  from  the  little  commu- 
nication of  the  sexes. 

The  dress  of  the  man  is  a  sort  of  non-descript 
mixture  of  European  costume  with  the  Spanish 
cloak. 

This  people  are  not  communicative,  and  assem- 
blies are  rare.  The  national  dance  is  the  toffa, 
composed  of  couples,  like  the  Spanish  fandango, 
generally  set  in  motion  by  the  guittar;  it,  of 
course,  consists  of  much  gesticulation,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  voice,  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  calculated  to  improve  its  purity. 

There  are  bull-feasts,  after  the  manner  of  Spain, 
but  the  number  of  accidents  would  seem  to  argue 
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r  o    o         Portugal. 

in  them.     In  the  time  of  M,  Dumouriez's  visit,  Manners  and 
they  avoided  the  exposure  by  masks,  but  it  is  long 
since  they  have  resigned  this  mark  of  diffidence  in 
the  propriety  of  their  sport. 

The  nobility  are  generally  indolent,  and  their 
splendour  is  without  convenience  ;  the  use  of  char- 
coal, in  winter,  is  not  more  injurious  to  cleanli- 
ness thail  health,  inducing  frequent  expectoration 
even  in  the  best-bred  females.  Mendicancy  is 
every  where  prevalent. 

The  people  of  the  northern  provinces  and  upper 
Beira,  like  their  Spanish  neighbours,  are  industri- 
ous and  robust,  particularly  the  peasantry  of  the 
wine-countries  and  the  muleteers,  (arriettos,) 
The  latter  herd  with  their  beasts,  and  enjoy  their 
bread  of  Indian  corn,  soaked  in  wine,  together.* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  centre  provinces  generally, 
and  of  Alentejo,  are  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and 
little  capable  of  labour.      The  whole,    however, 

*  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  wine  is  conveyed  over 
the  mountains  on  males,  may  be  mentioned  as  curious ;  it  is  in  a 
sort  of  packs,  formed  of  hog-skins,  turned  inside  out,  the  seams 
pitched  for  security;  the  whole  surmounted  by  skins  and  tJie 
blankets  beneath  which  both  man  and  beast  repose.  The  animal 
is  also  shorn,  and  otherwise  ornamented  according  to  the  taste  of 
kis  master. 
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when  urged  ocGasionally,  evince  powers  of  which 
the  inattentive  observer  would  form  no  concep- 
tion. 

The  general  manners  are  considerably  affected 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  spirit  of  religion  is  disregarded,  its  exteriors 
seem  to  be  reverenced  to  excess.  In  consequence, 
those  exemptions  which  strangers  enjoy  in  other 
catholic  countries,  from  a  critical  and  constant  at- 
tention to  their  ceremonies,  is  not  to  be  expected 
here.  To  conciliate  the  people,  these  prejudice^ 
must  be  respected  by  alL 

The  streets  of  all  the  towns  are  dark,  dirty,  and 
liable  to  an  infmity  of  nuisances  ;  and  the  civil  po- 
lice is  of  little  avail,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous dungeons  and  places  of  punishment,  as  must 
always  be  the  case  where  the  first  consideri^tion  is 
not  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

Literature,  the  sure  test  of  the  manners  of  a 
people,  is  at  a  low  ebb  with  the  Portuguese.  The 
Lusiad  qf  Camoens  is  not  yet  equalled,  and  the, 
conquest  of  Malacca  has  not  been  lately  surpassed. 
Ferreira  is,  however,  the  best  poet  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  Portugal. 

History  has  received  few  accessions  to  the  de- 
cades of  Barros,  and  Portuguese  Biography  has 
few  of  the  dehghtful  charms  which  it  exhibits  in 
other  languages.     Theology,    however,    has  pro* 
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duced  more  eloquence   than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, under  the  influence  of  the  inquisition,  and  p^^^^^J 
manv  preachers  have  appeared  deserving  of  their  Manners  and 

"     *■  customs. 

celebrity.  The  best  French  authors  have  been 
translated.  Music  has  adv^anced,  and  the  opera 
has  lono;  had  orreat  claims  to  the  hio-hest  credit. 

The  lano^uaore  of  Portugal  has  retained  more  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  though  of  course  much  more 
corrupted  than  that  of  any  other  country.* 

Of  the  civil  economy  of  Portugal,  what  relates  CKii  economy 
to  its   commerce  muse  naturally   claim    the    first 
place  in  any  relation  ;    yet  this  is  a  subject  so  en- 
tirely connected  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  a 

*  The  verses  in  praise  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
▼irgins  are  quoted  as  a  good  specimen  of  this  affinity  of  the 
languages. 

Canto  tuas  palmas,  famosos  canto  triumphos, 
Ursula,  di vinos  martyr  concede  favores ; 
Subjectas  sacra  nympha,  feros  animosa  tyrannos, 
Tu  phcEnix,  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphas. 
Illustres  generosa  chores  das  Ursula  bellos  ; 
Das  rosa  bellas  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  columnas ; 
j(^ternos  vivas  arros,   o  regia  planta  ! 
Devotos  cantando  hymnos,  invoco  favores. 
Tarn  puras  nymphas  anio,  adoro,  canto,  celebro. 
Per  vos  felices  annos,  o  Candida  turba. 
Per  vos  innumeros  de  Christ©  spero  favores. 
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long  series  of  years,  and  vrhich  involves  so  many 
^^^^^^^f^""^^  national  considerations,  exclusive  of  the  mere  de- 
li urai  economy,  tail,  that  nothiug  farther  would  seem  proper  here 
than  to  generally  state,  that  its  importance  and  its 
conduct  has  borne  a  relation  to  that  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  it  has  sustained  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection. 

The  count  d'CEyras,  among  the  improvements 
which  he  projected  in  various  departments,  re- 
solved to  make  a  general  register  of  the  lands,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  appreciation  and  cultivation. 
The  marquis  de  Pombal  substituted  corn  for  one- 
third  of  the  vines  in  his  time,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  agriculture  remains  almost  in  its  primi- 
tive state. 

Cultivation,  however,  lias  made  some  progress 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  province  of 
Alentejo,  for  instance,  wliich,  in  the  time  of  M. 
Dumouriez,  was  entirely  uncultivated,  according 
to  late  writers,  is  among  those  parts  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  corn. 

Still  more  than  a  third  of  the  land  is  said  to  lie 
waste,  and  the  remainder  to  suffer  materially  from 
the  neglect  of  agricultural  improvement.  The 
country  is,  in  fact,  a  vineyard,  and  a  third  of 
tlie  corn  necessary  for  home  consumption  is  not 
produced,  yet  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  is  the  pro- 
vince which,  with  Alentejo,  yields  tha  most. 
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Estreniadura  and  Beira  produce  much  Indian 
corn,  of  which  the  leaves  are  greedily  devoured  hr 
cattle,  and  the  grain  makes  palatable  bread.  Rural  economy. 

The  culture  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  melon,  how- 
ever, obtain  every  attention.  The  port-wine,  for 
England,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; the  oil  is  often  ill- flavoured,  from  the 
mode  of  preparation  for  the  press ;  the  melon,  in 
all  its  variety,  is  exquisite. 

Butter  and  cheese,  except  at  Chaves,  are  rare 
and  ill-made. 

Oxeii  are  well-formed,  beautiful,  and  active, 
but  not  sufficiently  numerous ;  calves  may  not, 
there^re,  be  killed  at  all  times.  In  draught,  the 
oxen  are  excellent.  The  sheep  are  small,  and  re- 
quire a  strong  defence  of  dogs  from  the  wolves. 
Pigs,  as  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  are  fed  and  fat- 
tened in  large  droves.  Poultry  is  produced  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.     Game,  of  all  sorts,  plentiful. 

Some  of  the  vegetables  are  not  scarce,  particu- 
larly potatoes ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  species  more  prevalent  in  England. 

The    climate   cannot  be   deemed  intemperate,  cumate 
since  it  is  moderated  in  the  hottest  seasons  by  the 
sea-breeze.     Five  months  of  the  year  are  wet,  with 
no  ordinaiy  rains,  and  the  seven   dry  are,  occa- 
sionally,  deformed  by  hurricanes.     Earthquakes, 
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as  is  too  well  known,  are  frequent  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  and  igneous  matter  is  supposed  to  be 
in  continual  agitation  about  Lisbon,  from  the  bi- 
tuminous vapours  which  often  cover  the  Tagus. 


Formation  of 
the,  army. 


Military  econo-  Of  the  Ordinary  military  economy  of  Portugal, 
there  cannot,  with  some  few  qualifications,  be  a 
more  perfect  picture  than  that  given  by  M.  Du- 
mouriez  on  his  visit,  and  confirmed  by  various 
other  writers  since  that  period,  nor  one  more  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  in  view  at  the  present  time, 
though  not  with  invidious  nor  unnecessary  cau- 
tion. 

The  army  was  composed  of  from  8  to  10,000 
men,  of  a  class  inferior  to  peasants,  without  uni- 
forms, without  arms  ;  begging  alms  or  assassina- 
ting for  a  livelihood;  and  the  officers  of  these 
troops  were  servants,  who  mounted  behind  the 
carriages  or  served  at  the  tables  of  their  masters 
when  they  were  not  on  duty.  This  is  the  unex- 
aggerated  and  inconceivable  picture  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  before  the  war  of  17^2,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  count  de  Lippe,  who  instantly  set  about 
reforming  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Portuguese  are  naturally  indisposed  to  ap- 
plication. The  great  are  averse  to  military  em- 
ployments ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent 
revolutions,  this  government  is  full  of  suspicion,  it 
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the  army.      Strangers  alone  can  support  its  cha-  p^^.^^^^ 

racter,     and    they    are   generally  ill-chosen    and  MiUtary  ecoDo 

my. 

treated  witli  indignity.      The  obligations  which 
the    Portuguese    have   received   from   foreigners, 
since  the  year  1640,  cannot  be  equalled  but  by 
their  ingratitude.     It  seems  to  be  a  principle  with 
these  people  to  demand  their  assistance  in  time  of 
war,  to  redeem  the  follies  they  have  committed  du- 
ring a  period  of  peace.    A  military  zeal  and  ardour 
seems  to  return  on  the  arrival  of  these  auxiliaries : 
but,   when  the  war  is  closed,  their  zeal  is  extin- 
guished, their  arms  are  suffered  to  rust,  and  these 
foreigners,  to  whom   they  owed  so  much,  die  or 
desert,  oppressed  by  injustice,  by  debts,  and  des- 
pair ;  while  the  Portuguese  sink  into  their  former 
state  of  ignorance  and  torpor.     This  absurd  con- 
duct has  been  frequently  renewed  since  the  epocha 
that  has  been  just  mentioned,    and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  again  repeated.      Unfortunately  for 
the  state  which  is  governed  by  a  single  minister, 
that  minister  is  never  qualified  for  every  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  gives  his  attention  to  those 
in- which  his  capacity  has  been  chiefly  exercised. 

The  army  of  Portugal  has  a  very  respectable  ap-  office«. 
pearance;  but  the  officers  are  ill-chosen,  ill-paid, 
and,  nevertheless,  are   entirely  engaged   by  inte- 
rest,   with  the  least   spark   of   military  honour. 
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15.^  ^'4{C  !.     Xljeir  exterior  abpearance,  however,  is  under  some 
J^^f*^^,""^^  '  kind  of  reo'ulation,  and  the  cut  of  their  clothes. 
Military  econo-  as  vvcU  as  their  manual  exercise,  is  in  the  Prussian 
method. 

The  count  de  Lippe  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  Portugal  in  new-modelling  its  army ;  but 
he  remained  there  too  short  a  time  to  carry  his  re- 
form into  effect;  besides,  he  did  not  make  a 
proper  choice  of  officers  to  finisli  the  work  which 
he  had  begun. 

When  war  was  declared  in  17 6^,  Portugal  find- 
ing  itself  without  officers  and  without  soldiers, 
the  government,  alarmed  at  its  defenceless  situa 
tion,  employed  every  means  to  engage  foreign  of- 
licers  in  its  service.  A  crowd  of  military  adven- 
turers, therefore,  who  had  been  dishonoured  in,  or 
driven  from,  the  service  of  other  powers,  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Portuguese  army.  Mr.  Mello,  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  that  of  Lon- 
don, was  commissioned  to  receive  all  who  offered  ; 
and  rank,  as  well  as  money,  was  held  forth  to 
tempt  nuiitary  men,  of  any  character  or  country, 
to  engage  with  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Instead  of 
applying  to  the  king  of  Prussia  or  the  Dutch  for 
a  t)ody  of  able  and  tried  officers,  instead  of  hold- 
ing forth  adequate  remunerations  to  military  men 
of  merit  of  any  nation,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment introduced  into  its  army  a  great  numl)er  of 
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foreigners,  whose  vices  and  ignorance  tended  to 
increase  the  disorder  and  pusillanimous  spirit  which  ^^^^^  ^j 
prevailed  in  it-  This  evil  was  cured  by  a  very  vi-  i^iiiitary  econd^^ 
olent  remedy.  The  minister,  having  dissembled 
his  resentment  at  these  abuses  during  the  war, 
which  were  so  evident  that  they  even  forced 
themselv^es  upon  his  observation,  employed  an  ex- 
pedient as  fatal  as  the  abuses  themselves,  by  per- 
secuting and  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  every 
foreign  officer,  withoutKlistinction. 

The  Portuguese  soldier  is  obedient,  patient,  ro-  character  of 

.  the  Portuguese 

bust,  lively,  and  dexterous ;  but  he  is,  at  the  same  eoiuier. 
time,  idle,  filthy,  and  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
every  thing  ;  but  he  is  capable,  when  properly  at- 
tended to,  of  doing  credit  to  his  character.  His 
ars>^ersion  to  the  Spaniards  should  be  encouraged, 
but  he  should  be  made  to  comprehend,  that  he 
cannot  g'ain  any  advantage  over  the  superior  num- 
bers of  that  nation  but  by  superior  discipline. 
The  mutual  contempt  which  these  nations  enter- 
tain for  each  other  arises  from  their  ignorance  and 
their  presumption.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  their  mutual  interest  to  know  each  other,  that 
their  reciprocal  aversion  should  operate  so  power- 
fully as  to  prevent  any  useful  communication  be- 
tween them.  Hence  it  is  that  a  war  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  consist  of  little  more 
than  groping  about  in  the  dark,  because  neither 
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"^^AP  n/'     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  other  have  maps,  or  guides,  or 
^^^•"v""^-^  spies. 

Portugal.  '■ 

Miutary  econo-  Thesc  defccts  of  the  miUtary  establishments  in 
Portugal  might  have  been  easily  corrected  by  the 
count  de  Lippe.  But  to  attain  such  an  object  a 
full  power  and  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  discipline 
were  indispensable.  It  would  be  also  necessary  to 
make  the  appointment  of  the  Portuguese  officers 
equal  to  those  of  the  foreign  officers,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  grovelling  jealousies  and  contempt 
that  subsist  between  them,  and  to  make  talents 
the  only  distinction;  at  the  same  time  to  encou- 
rage the  foreign  officers,  who  live  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  by  making  them 
equal  sharers  in  the  favour  of  government,  and 
attaching  them  to  the  country  by  solid  establish- 
ments. In  short,  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to 
reward  diligence,  by  attaching  to  it  honour  as  well 
as  emolument,  and  to  punish  indolence  by  disgrace 
and  the  loss  of  fortune. 

The  Portuguese  army  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
discipline :   it  marches  and  manoeuvres  well ;  but 

I  it  ought  frequently    to  be  drawn    out    into    en- 

campments, that  the  little  manoeuvres  of  exercise 
might  be  applied  to  the  great  operations  of  war. 
The  battalions  are  composed  of  seven  companies, 
one  of  which  consists  of  grenadiers,  of  .140  men 
each.     This  formation  is  imperfect,  according  to 
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the  rules  of  tactics,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  square     ^„^J^^„^ 
divisions,    without  confusion.      There  are  many  ^"^^T"**^ 
Other  faults  in  its  evolutions,  the  greater  part  of  Military  ecoao- 
which  proceed  from  tlie  same  principle.     Neither 
are  the  troops  accustomed    to    remove   earth,    to 
practise  the  manoeuvres  of  attack  and  defence,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  fortification  ;  and  all  this  is  es- 
sential in  a  country  like  Portuo;al,  where  war  must 
be  on  the  defensive,  and  carried  on  in  detail.     The 
infantry  of  the  north  is  very  superior,  in  discipline 
as  well  as  in  stature,  to  that  of  the  south,  espe- 
cially of  the  capital  and  of  Elvas. 

The  cavalry  is  well  mounted  on  horses  from  An- 
fialusia,  Beira,  and  Traz  os  iNIontes  ;  which  are  of 
a  moderate  height,  like  those  of  the  Spanish  ca- 
valry ;  but  they  are  all  geldings. 

It  is  a  problem  wliich  experience  alone  can  re- 
solve, whether  the  gelding  or  the  stone-horse  is 
best  qualified  for  the  service  of  cavalry,  and  if  the 
quiet  disposition  of  the  one  is  equal,  in  point  of 
effect,  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  other.  The  Spa- 
nish cavalry  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  which  con- 
sists of  stone-horses,  and  it  is  of  acknowledged 
excellence;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
possesses  suf^ficient  solidity  to  support  a  hne  of 
infantry.  Cavalry  should  possess  these  four  qua- 
lities ;  order,  solidity,  force,  and  swiftness.  The 
Spanish  cavalry  are  famous  for  the  two  latter,  and 
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>-*'""Y"^*^  ^^  these  four  qualities  are  by  no  means  incompa- 

FortQgaL  "I  J  r 

mnurr  econo-  ^^^^^  >  ^'^^^  ^  huve  my  doubts  whether  they  are  to 
be  found  in  any  cavahy  of  any  nation. 

Portugal  maintains  twelve  squadrons  of  cuiras- 
siers, in  pretty  good  condition  and  discipline. 
Though  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  they  possess 
sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the  impetuous  shock  of 
the  Spanish  cavalry,  from  the  moderate  size  of 
their  horses.  Their  breast-plates,  however,  give 
them  two  incontestahle  advantages ;  though  the 
Spaniards  arc  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  never 
make  use  of  them.  The  first  is,  that  they  afford 
protection  to  the  soldier ;  and,  secondly,  they  give 
him  an  idea  of  his  superiority  over  troops  who  are 
not  clad  in  sucli  defensive  armour.  The  Portu- 
guese dragoons,  however,  will  never  equal  those 
of  Spain. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  this  cfivalry  to  keep 
always  in  close  union  Avith  the  infantry,  and  never 
to  engage  alone  in  the  plains  of  Alentejo,  and 
still  less  in  those  of  Kstremadura,  because  there  is 
great  reason  to  conjecture,  that  it  would  fail  in  an- 
engagement  with  Spanish  cavalr\\  Its  most  ad- 
vantageous place  is  in  the  line,  where  it  would  be' 
able  to  support  the  infantry;  and,  in  battle,  it^ 
is  better  calculated  to  maintain  its  ranks,  to  cover^ 
a  retreat,  or  protect  the  forage.     It  would  execHt^* 
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xrith  less  activity    but   with  more  certainty  the     ^i^a?  ar^' 
great  manoeuvres,  as  well  as   the  detail  of  its  ser-  y^^^f"^^ 

^  '  IrortugaJ. 

vice.     The  squadron  has  the  same  defect  as  in  Rnutarj  econo- 
my. 

Spain,  in  being  composed  of  four  companies, 
which  require  too  many  officers,  and  renders  the. 
establishment  expensive.  A  company  of  cavalry 
is  w^orth,  in  the  provinces,  near  ^500  per  annum. 
The  regiments  which  are  on  court-duty  are  very 
much  harassed,  because  they  do  the  duty  of  body- 
guards, and  the  king,  w^hom  they  constantly  at- 
tend, always  goes  in  full  speed;  so  that  they 
must  be  necessarily  in  worse  condition,  and  the 
companies  of  less  value. 

The  Portuguese  cavalry  has  this  advantage  over 
that  of  Spain,  that  it  is  exercised  in  firing,  and 
accustomed  to  leap  hedges  and  ditches  in  squa- 
drons; a  manoeuvre  which  the  Spaniards  can 
scarcely  believe ;  bat  which  they  could  execute 
better  than  any  other  cavalry  if  they  were  exer- 
cised in  it. 

There  is  but,  one  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  of 
about  1300  men,  very  ill  exercised^  and,  of  course, 
incapable  of  engaging  in  that  kind  of  war  for 
which  they  are  designed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in- 
dispensable to  have  a  body  of  from  5  to  6000 
light  troops  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  being  de- 
fensive, the  only  attacks  that  the  Portuguese  can 
make  must  be  by  way  of  inclusion. 
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The  artillery  is  composed  of  three  battalions, 
•^  but  in  a  very  bad  state  of  discipline.  The  cannon 
Military  econo-  ^^^  iH-madc  and  clumsy.  The  minister  had  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  two  excellent  founders, 
brought  up  under  the  famous  Maritz  ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  foreigners  has  got  the 
better  of  actual  want,  and,  in  consequence  of 
ill-treatment,  they  have  been  obliged  to  desert 
from  the  service.  There  are  no  field-pieces  nor 
any  small  cannon  to  accompany  the  infantry, 
which  M'tiuld  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  such  a 
country  as  Portitgal. 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  ill  formed  and  ex- 
tremely ignorant ;  they  can  do  little  more  than 
rule  paper  and  page  a  register,  where  there  is  a 
post  at  every  step. 

The  Portuguese  might  avail  themselves  of  their 
foreign  engineers  to  procure  correct  maps  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  are  totally  deficient ;  they 
might  obtain  topographical  surveys  of  the  chains 
of  mountains,  of  rivers,  valleys,  and  frontier-plains, 
that  every  post  might  be  kriowri  in  case  of  war. 

The  scarcity  of  forage  will  always  prevent  the 
Portuguese  from  keeping  the  field  and  maintain- 
ing a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and  this  circum- 
stance proceeds  from  a  defective  state  of  agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless,  the  supplies  for  a  Portuguese 
army  might  be  easily  collected  in  two  or  three 
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Strong  places  in  the  back  parts,  from  whence  they     ^^^^^if* 
miffht  be  drawn  with  convenience  and  safety.  J^^^Y"^^ 

^  *'  Portugal. 

The  mihtary  hospitals  form  no  concern  of  the  Military  econ«- 

my. 

king,  as  a  community  of  monks  always  charge 
themselves  with  that  branch  of  military  admini- 
stration.  But  regular  and  fixed  hospitals  would 
be  more  serviceable,  and  might  be  contrived. 
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PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS  CT  THE  BRITISH  GO- 
VERNMENT AND  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  POWER'S 
OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL^. 

Retrospect  of  the  State  of  the  Peninsula  in  1807-8. 
— Simultaneous  Rising  of  the  Provinces  of  Sptiin, 
— Their  Declarations. — Communications  beixveen 
the  British  Government  and  its  Naval  and  Mi-- 
litary  Officers  commanding  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  Mediterranean^  and  in  the  provisional  Spanish 
Juntas  of  Government. 


THE  situation  of  the  peninsula  in  the  winter  of 
1807-8  has  been  briefly  described  in  the  first  chap- 
iboT-s"'*^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^  present  volume,  in  the  introductory 
sketch  whiph  was  necessary  to  a  view  of  the  policy 
that  dictated  the,  employment  of  British  troops  in 
that  quarter  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
whole  seemed  at  once  abandoned  to  the  unprinci- 
pled power  of  France ;    and  that  possession  which 
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had  in  vain  been  for  centuries  tlie  hopeless  object     ^^^,^J' 
of  her  most  potent  nionarchs  seemed  now  to  have  y^^'^^YT''^ 

1  State  ot  the 

courted  her  more  fortunate  usurper,   or  rather  to  Jgy^.'^'^"* 
have  fallen  without  exertion  into  his  hands. 

At  the  close  of  1 807,  Portugal,  lost  to  her  an. 
tient  fame,  and  almost  to  her  political  connexioa 
with  England,  had  surrendered  without  an  effort 
to  the  arms  of  Junot ;  and  early  in  1 808,  excepting 
brief  tumults  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  Spain 
saw,  with  little  apparent  emotion,  a  driveller,  with- 
out any  other  character  than  his  relation  to  Napo- 
leon, prepare  to  ascend  her  antient  throne.*' 

♦  There  vyas,  doubtless,  from  the  first,  a  respectable  feeling  in. 
the  people  upon  the  subject,  and  they  did  not  altogether  disguise 
their  indignation,  tiiough  its  operation  seemed  entirely  passive,— 
Such  is  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  e>ccellent  Letter  of  th& 
Bishop  of  Orense,  excusing  himself  from  joining  the  junta  of  Spa- 
nish authorities,  invited  to  Bayonne  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
colour  to  the  transactions  which  there  took  place. 

**  Being,"  he  said,  "  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  under  in- 
firmities, he  was  not  able  in  so  short  a  time  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed, he  sent  the  present  letter.*'  The  emperor  and  king  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  guardian-angel  of  peace,  the  protec- 
tor of  Spain,  of  which  he  had. never  been  forgetful,  but  on  mani- 
fold occasions  bad  manifested  the  great  interest  he  felt  in  the  Spa- 
nish nation  and  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  his  allies,  and  his  concera 
l^r  their  advancement  in  wealth,  power,  and  all  manner  of  pros- 
perity;- The  object  of  the  junta  was  to  remedy  evils,  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  nsttion  and  mo*- 
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narchy  of  Spain.  But  on  what  foundation  was  this  great  edifice 
to  be  built?  Was  there  any  sure  means  of  accomplishing  this 
great  end,  approved  and  ratified  by  the  nation  ?  There  were 
maladies  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  be  exasperated  by  medicines, 
Sangent  rulnera  sacra  nullae  7nanus.  The  remedies  applied  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  the  powerful  protector  of  Spain,  to  the  royal 
family,  had  aggravated  the  distemper  so  greatly  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  hopes  of  recovery.  The  renunciations  of  the  kings 
at  Bayonne,  and  of  the  infants  at  Bourdeaux,  were  made  by  those 
princes  not  in  a  state  of  freedom,  but  under  force  and  co- 
ercion. 

That  those  renunciations  on  which  all  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror and  king  with  regard  to  Spain  depended,  might  be  valid 
and  clear,  and  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  nation,  they 
ought  to  be  ratified  by  the  kings  and  infants  of  Spain,  not  under 
constraint  and  terror,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom.  And  no- 
thing could  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory  of  the  great  emperor 
Napoleon,  who  had  interested  himself  so  much  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  as  to  send  back  its  august  monarchs  and  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, that,  having  assembled  the  general  cortes,  they  might  con- 
sult and  deliberate  freely,  and  concert  with  their  vassals  and  sub- 
jects what  might  be  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.—^ 
Who  had  appointed  his  serene  highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg 
governor  of  Spain  ?  Was  not  the  appointment  made  in  France  ? , 
by  a  king,  pious  indeed,  and  worthy  of  all  respect,  but  not  only 
under  an  ascendant  influence,  but  under  constraint  and  coercion  > 
Was  it  not  a  strange  and  unnatural  chimera  to  name  for  the  lord, 
lieutenant  of  his  kingdom  a  general  who  commanded  an  army 
that  menaced  and  compelled  him  immediately  to  resign  his  crown? 
In  conclusion  he  said,  "  the  nj^tion  saw  itself  witliout  a  king,  and 
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tugal,  nor  a  proper  regard  to  political  consideration 

of  the  circumstances  that  had  aheady  taken  place  ^;^^^^ 

peninsula  Ia 
did  not  know  what  hand  to  turn.  The  renunciations  of  its  kings 
and  the  nomination  of  a  governor  of  the  kingdom,  were  deeds 
done  in  France,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  emperor  who  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  can  effect  the  felicity  of  Spain,  by  giving 
it  a  new  dynasty,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  family  so  fortunate  as 
to  believe  itself  incapable  of  producing  any  otlier  princes  than 
such  as  shall  possess  equal  or  greater  talents  for  government  than 
(he  invincible  and  victorious,  the  legislator  and  the  philosopher, 
the  great  emperor  Napoleon. 

He  requested,  with  all  due  respect,  that  what  he  considered  as 
well-grounded  fears,  might  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  supreme  junta  of  government,  and  even  laid  before  the  great 
Napoleon,  to  be  weighed  by  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  purity  of  his  heart,  free  from  ambition,  and  far  removed 
from  all  guile  and  political  artifice.  And  the  bishop  hoped  that 
the  emperor,  after  matters  should  be  thus  candidly  considered, 
would  admit  that  the  safety  of  Spain  would  not  consist  in  slaver)*!, 
and  that  he  would  not  think  of  elfecting  her  cure  by  putting  her 
in  chains,  seeing  she  was  neither  in  a  .<;tate  of  lunacy  nor  furiously 
jnad.  These  were  sentiments  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow 
to  the  junta  of  government,  and  even  to  the  emperor  himself. — 
This  expression  of  them  was  demanded  by  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  royal  family,  and  by  his  character  of  councillor  to  Ms 
sovereign  in  the  quality  of  bishop  of  Spain  :  nor  did  he  consider 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  as  useless,  if  not  necessary 
to  the  true  glory  and  felicity  of  the  illustrious  hero  who  was  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  the  present  opportunity  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  humble, 
obedient,  and  submissive,  respects." — It  was  dated  from  Orense, 
the  29th  of  May,  1S08.  ' 
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„^-^^''"**^  should  pass  without  particular  attention  from  the 

State  of  the  »^  *^ 

peninsuiain  0;overnment  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable,  theietbre,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
prepared  to  expect  some  grand  change  in  the  poli- 
tical state  of  those  countries,  from  the  miserable 
despotism  to  which  they  were  apparently  about  to 
be  reduced,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

While  yet  considered  as  lost  in  apathy  to  Europe^ 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  borne  down  only  by  the 
weight  of  power,  with  a  strength  proportioned  to 
the  depression  it  had  experienced,  burst  forth  at  the 
same  instant  in  every  province  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
antient  spirit  of  Portugal,  though  still  restrained  bj 
the  impetus  of  unconditional  submission,  did  not 
fail  to  catch  the  influence,  and  speedily  to  evince 
itself,  wherever  the  absence  of  the  enemy  permitted 
the  privileged  orders  to  collect  and  animate  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  This  spirit  ought  not  to 
excite  that  astonishment  which  it  has  every  where 
created,  but  rather  to  attract  attention  to  the  de- 
basement of  those  numerous  states  which  have  so 
tneanly  submitted  to  conquest  without  a  struggle. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  lieutenant-gdvernor  of  G'u 
braltar,  with  rear-admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  com«- 
manding  on  that  station,  and  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  under  lord  Collingwood,  did  not  fail  to  im» 
prove  every  opportunity  that  occurred  for  commu- 
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nicating  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  on  that     cH^^p.^,^ 
coast,  in  concurrence  with  the  Spanish  general  Cas-  s^J^^r^f^hT*^ 
tanos,  who  commanded  at  St.  Roche,  and  Don  Tho-  K^i^'"^^^'* 
mas  Morla,  when,  on  the  death  of  Solano,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  Cadiz. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  British  pubhc,  prone  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  caught  the  flame  ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  parliament,  whether  in 
or  out  of  power,  gave  their  testimony  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause.*     Even  the  hapless  emigrants  of 

*  TTiough  not  immediately  to  the  point,  the  following  discus- 
sion, introduced  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  ths 
i  1th  of  June>  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  I  am  far,"  said  he,  "  from  wishing  ministers  to  embark  in 
any  rash  or  romantic  enterprise  in  favour  of  Spain ;  but,  sir,  if  the 
enthusiasm  and  animation  which  now  exists  in  a  part  of  Spain 
should  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  I  sm  convinced 
that,  since  tlie  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution,  there  never  ex- 
isted so  happy  an  opportunity  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world.  But,  sir,  it  is  said,  if  you  do  not 
distrust  the  administration,  why  discuss  this  subject  in  parliament : 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  disposed  to  trust  administration. 
But  I  wish  first  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not  deal  in 
dribblets  ;  we  must  do  much  or  nothing.  Why  do  I  make  this 
declaration?  Because  no  cabinet  which  has  hitherto  existed  in 
this  country, — not  even  excepting  that  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  connected,-— has  pursued  simply  and  plainly  one  clear  and 
distinct  object.  Instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of  the  evil,  the 
administrations  of  this  country  have  hitherto  contented  themselves 
with  nibbling  at  the  rind.     In  this  censure,  I  must  not  include  an 
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?5.?^.J*     France  became  anew  flqslied  with  that  hope  which 
had  been  so  long  deferred,  and  once  more  in  ima- 


honourable  friend  near  me,  nor  Mr.  Burke.  They  would  have 
proceeded  directly  and  completely  to  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view,  or  they  would  not  have  advanced  to  it  a  step.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  ministers  of  England  have  pursued  a  petty  policy, 
they  have  gone  about  filching  sugar-islands,  and  neglecting  all 
that  was  dignified,  and  all  that  was  consonant  to  the  truly  under- 
stood interests  of  their  country.  I  wish,  therefore,  sir,  to  let  Spain 
know  that  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  we  will  not  per- 
severe in,  but  that  we  are  resolved  fairly  and  fully  to  stand  up 
for  tlie  salvation  of  Europe.  If  a  co-operation  with  Spain  be  ex- 
pedient, it  should  be  an  effectual  co-operation.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  far  from  prompting  his  majesty's  government  to  engage  in 
any  rash  romantic  enterprise ;  but  if,  upon  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  Spain,  they  find  it  is  warmed  by  a  patriotic 
and  enthusiastic  ardour,  then,  sir,  all  I  ask  is,  that  that  feeling 
should  be  met  here  with  corresponding  energy  and  enthusiasm. — 
Buonaparte  has  hitherto  run  a  most  victorious  race.  Hitherto  h© 
has  had  to  contend  against  princes  without  dignity,  and  ministers 
without  wisdom.  He  has  fought  against  countries  in  which  the 
people  have  been  indifferent  as  to  his  success  ;  he  has  yet  to  leam 
what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  ani« 
united  with  one  spirit  to  resist  him.  So  far,  sir,  from  bringing 
forward  a  motion  prematurely  to  embarras  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, I  solemnly  declare  that  if  the  opportunity  to  which  I  have 
alluded  of  a  vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  England  should 
ariRC,  the  present  administration  shall  have  from  me  as  cordial  and 
as  sincere  a  support  as  if  the  man  whom  I  most  loved  were  re- 
stored to  life  and  power.  Is  this  a  vain  discussion  >  Let  those 
^ho  think  so  look  at  the  present  state  of  Europe.      Will  not  the 
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counter  revolution  from  tlie  bosom  of  the  Pyre-  ^'*'"y"'^^ 
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animation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  cause  is  espoused,  not  by  ministers  alone,  but  by  the  par- 
liament and  the  people  of  England  ? 

If  there  be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  resent  the  insults  and  in- 
juries, too  enormous  to  be  described  by  language,  which  they 
have  endured  from  the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that  disposi- 
tion be  roused  to  the  most  sublime  exertion,  by  the  assurance  that 
their  efforts  will  be  cordially  aided  by  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion !  Sir,  I  think  this  a  most  important  crisis.  Never  was  any 
thing  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  noble,  as  the  conduct  of  \!i\q 
Asturians.  They  have  magnanimously  avowed  their  hostility  to 
France  j  they  have  declared  war  against  Buonaparte  ;  they  have 
no  retreat ;  they  are  resolved  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the 
grave  of  the  honour  and  the  independence  of  their  country.  It 
is  that  the  British  government  may  advance  to  their  assistance 
with  a  firmer  step,  and  with  a  bolder  mien,  that  I  have  beeij 
anxious  to  afford  this  opportunity  to  the  British  parliament,  of 
expressing  the  feelings  which  they  entertain  on  the  occasion.  I 
move,  sir,  "  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 


•  The  sentiments  of  this  unhappy  people  were  expressed 
through  their  organ,  the  paper  of  M.  Peltier,  intituled  L'Ambigu, 
with  all  the  ardent  impression*  of  hope.  **  Spain  raises  the 
Standard  of  liberty,  and  all  nature  revives  !  The  most  inveterate 
hatreds  are  extinguished  !  The  Spaniards  are  worthy  of  the  cause 
•f  liberty,  law,  monarchy,  hooour,  and  God  !  "  &c.  &c. 
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laid  before  this  house,  copies  of  such  proclamations  as  have  been 
received  by  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
which  have  been  issued  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  at 
Madrid  ;  whether  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  by  persons  since  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  nation. '* 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  admitted  that  Mr.  Sheridan^s  speech, 
being  moderate,  called  for  as  general  a  disclosure  of  the  sentiments 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  as  might  be  made  without  hazard, 
without  a  dishonourable  compromise,  and  without  exciting  ex- 
pectations which  might  never  be  realised.  He  declared,  that- 
his  majesty's  ministers  saw,  with  a  deep  and  lively  interest,  the 
noble  struggle  which  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  now 
making  to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of  France,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  their  conntry;  and  that  there  existed 
the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
afford  every  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  It 
would  never  occur  lo  ministry,  that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain.  They  should  proceed  upon  the 
principle,  that  any  nation  of  Europe  tliat  started  up  with  a  de- 
termination to  oppose  a  power  which,  whether  insidiously  pro- 
fessing peace  or  declaring  open  war  was  the  common  enemy 
of  all  nations,  whatever  might  be  the  existing  political  relations 
of  that  nation  with  Great  Britain,  became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.  In  that  event  his  majesty's  ministers  would  have  three  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  first,  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  the  two 
countries  against  the  common  foe.  The  second,  to  direct  those 
efforts  in  a  way  that  should  be  most  beneficial  to  the  new  ally. 
The  third,  to  direct  those  efforts  in  a  manner  conducive  pecu- 
liarly to  British  interests :  though  the  last  of  these  objects  would 
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briefly  detailed.  ^^.^--^r^^mJ 

Stare  of  the 

The  people,  regarding  the  departure  of  the  royal  pemnsuiain 
family  as  a  desertion  of  them,  had  followed  each  May,i808. 
escort  with  the  most  poignant  feelings.  The  king 
did  not  fail  to  notice  these  in  an  address  which  re- 
flected on  the  people  of  a  frontier  province.  On. 
the  2d  of  May,  the  queen  of  Estruria,  the  last  of 
the  family,  with  her  infant  son,  were  to  take  their 
departure  w^ith  the  same  demonstration  of  the 
public  mind,  but  it  was  increased  by  an  appear- 
ance of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  young  prince, 
Don  Francisco,  at  leaving  the  Spanish  capital 

be  left  entirely  out  of  the  question  when  compared  with  the  other 
two. 

To  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  considered  the  third  of  these  a^ 
narrow  poHcy,  subjecting  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  to 
the  minor  concerns  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Canning,  very  con- 
sistently indeed  with  what  he  had  just  declared,  replied,  that  in 
this  contest  in  which  Spain  was  embarked  no  interest  could  be 
so  purely  British  as  Spanish  success ;  no  conquest  so  advanta- 
geous for  Britain,  as  conquering  from  France ;  but  it  was 
deemed  highly  improper,  not  only  by  Mr.  Canning  and  other 
ministerialists,  but  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  others  on  his  side  of 
the  house,  to  communicate  the  information  moved  for  to  the 
world  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  having  answered  his  end  in  procuring  the  dis- 
cussion, in  course  withdrew  bis  motion.  A  similar  one,  with  the 
same  result,  took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  a  fortnight  after,  fwa 
Ihe  duke  of  Norfolk. 
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TsotT^^^      Was  the  case  with  the  French  general  Murat,  grand 
Obvious  error     dukc  of  Bcrg  and   viceroy  of  Spain,  who,  unhkc 

of  general  Mu- 

rat,  at  Madrid,  his  wclI-practised  mastcr,  little  recollecting:  the 
afterwards.  judgement  required  to  manage  the  passions  of  a 
people  thus  held  in  ferment,  thought  of  nothing 
but  evincing  the  power  which  ten  thousand  troops, 
posted  in  the  capital,  could  obtain  over  an  almost 
defenceless  populace ;  and  when  the  unequal  con- 
flict had  subsided,  so  httle  considered  the  chief 
advantage  of  power  in  possessing  without  using 
it,  as  to  establish  a  military  tribunal,  with  an  of- 
ficer of  pecuhar  ferocity  (general  Grouche)  at  its 
head,  for  the  trial,  and  what  was  the  same  thing, 
instant  execution  of  such  as  having  escaped  might 
have  otherwise  submitted,  with  tlie  be3t  grace,  to 
wliatever  might  be  presented  as  the  new  order  of 
things  ! 

The  consequence,  as  may  readily  he  perceived, 
was  the  coniplete  estrangement  of  the  Spanish 
people  from  every  thing  that  wore  the  appearance 
or  character  of  the  French  nation. 

The  principality  of  Asturias,  whose  abused  re- 
presentative, Ferdinand  VII.  gave  peculiar  dignity 
to  their  deliberations,  and  whose  character  as  a 
free  people,  dated  even  from  the  Moorish  con- 
quest, in  which  they  remained  unsubdued,  gave  a 
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peculiar  spirit  to  their  exertions,  immediately  de- 
monstrated   their   opposition    to    the    usurpation;  ^,^,^^^-,,^ 
and,  under  the  enlightened  Don  Ignacio  Florez,  f^^^^' 
president  of  its  supreme  junta,  sent  deputies   to 
London   with    an    address,     sohciting   assistance, 
dated  as  e-arl}^  as  the  25th  of  same  instant,  May.* 
In  the  opposite  provinces,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  French  were  intimately 
connected  in  connnerce,  the  etfect  was  more  se- 
vere.     Miguel  de  Saavedra,  captain-general  of  Va* 
lencia,  where  the  insurrection  was  immediately  ap- 
parent, was  put  to  death,  for  opposing  the  views  of 
the  insurgents,  who  then  demanded  the  forfeiture 
of  French  property,  and  the  persons  of  the  owners 

as  prisoners. 

The  corregidor  and  intendant  of  Cuenca  were 
enchained  and  carried  off  by  the  peasantry. 

The  governor  of  Malaga,  general  Truxello,  was 
killed  at  Granada. 

The  French  consul,  Mornard,  suffered  in  the 
same  way  at  the  Moorish  castle  of  Gibralforo, 
where  was  a  small  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Several  provincial  governors  suffered  in  a  similar 
wav,  among  whom  was  the  governor  of  Cartlia- 

gena. 

Estremadura  and  the  Castiles  experienced  a  de- 

*  See  the  Addres?  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter. 
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gree  of  the  same  spirit ;  at  Badajoz  the  governor 
suffered. 

State  of  the 

^^uiaia  Solano,    captain-general  of  Andalusia,    and  go- 

vernor of  Cadiz,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
character,  having  encouraged  and  endeavoured  to 
support  a  French  party  there,  was  sacrificed. 

In  Leon  some  excesses  occurred. 

At  Corunna,  the  Galicians  attacked  general  Fi- 
langieri,  an  Italian,  in  the  Spanish  service,  com- 
manding there,  and  some  French  were  arrested. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  never  was  there  a 
popular  insurrection  so  general,  and  every  where 
so  provoked,  attended  with  so  few  calamities,  so 
few  of  the  evils,  which  must  ever  necessarily  at- 
tend a  popular  commotion. 

Constituted  as  are  the  different  provinces  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  their  antient  relations,  no- 
thing was  more  easy  than  for  some  of  them  to  as- 
sume a  portion  at  least  of  the  vice-regal  dignity. 

Seville  was  thus  enabled  by  some  old  statutes, 
which  authorised  its  rejection  of  the  power  of  the 
supreme  council,  whenever  the  capital  should  be 
possessed  by  foreigners  to  assume  an  independent 
authority,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  whom 
they  proclaimed  king,  and  in  whose  name  they 
declared  war  against  France. 

Similar  juntas,  (councils,)  formed  of  the  leading 
men  in  point  of  birth  or  influence,  imm^iately 
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arose  in  all  the  other  provinces  not  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  subordinately  in  the  great  cities  "^^^^^^ 
and   towns,  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  safety  l^;;^-  ' 
and  exertions ;  but  with  an  accord  worthy  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  thus  suddenly  called  to 
exert  themselves  ;  these  did  not  hesitate  to  yield  a 
sort  of  supremacy  to  that  of  Seville,  which,   from 
locality  and  other  circumstances,  was  so  immedi- 
ately likely  to  effect  the  most  important  objects  to 
the  state.    Its  juovince,  Andalusia,  beside  numerous 
troops,  possessed  arms  and  ammunition  in  abun- 
dance, and  tije  principal  foundery  of  cannon  in  the 
kingdom.      It  was  particularly  opulent,   had  ready- 
means  of  communication  with  the  English  at  Gi- 
braltar, and  the  fleet  in  the  Straits;    and  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz    remained   the    wrecks  of  the 
French  navy  from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Althouoii  everv  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
bodies  of  men  so  brought  together,  with  all  the 
common  prejudices  of  human  nature,  but  with  few 
of  the  requisites  for  the  most  difficult  offices  of 
political  economy,  nothing  could  be  more  admira- 
ble than  the  general  conduct  of  the  whole.  Those 
who  had  been  influenced  by  French  politics  w^re 
treated  by  the  new  associations  with  forbearance, 
and  only  invited,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to 
join  the  cause  of  Uberty. 

The  junta  of  every  province  assembled  troops  of 
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whatever  description  it  coiikl,  and  these  were 
formed  from  evTry  class  of  the  people  :  The  no- 
p^ns^iaia  billtj,  gen»try,  and  artizans,  alike  entered  the 
ranks,  and  even  the  clergy  were  seen  in  corps  of 
the  church  militant ;  nor  was  this  all,  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  numerous  universities  poured  forth, 
and  assembled  themselves  in  companies,  with  the 
appellations  of  those  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and  the 
people,  and  under  standards,  inscribed  liberty  or 
death.  In  six  days,  says  the  native  wnter  of  an 
Introduction  to  their  History,  (Estrade,)  all  Spain 
had  risen ! 

And  certainly  (as  observed  by  an  eve  witness)  it 
•  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  Spaniards  marching  in 
their  tumultuary  array,  to  meet  the  most  expe- 
rienced warriors  of  modern  times,  without  uni- 
forms or  proper  accoutrements,  badly  armed,  ig- 
norant of  tactics,  but  full  of  patriotism,  and  of 
an  entlmsiasm  admirable  in  itself,  though  but 
little  in  the  scale,  with  more  essential  military 
fjualities ;  a  spectacle,  however,  more  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  man,  if  not  the  soldier,  than  a 
view  of   the  finest  Russian  or  Prussian  army. 

The  orders  of  the  juntas  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  magistrates  and  the  ordinary  authori* 
ties,  and  the  people,  with  one  consent,  obeyed 
them. 

The  whole,    but  particularly  the  juntas  of  Se- 
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whether  for  their  spirit  or  eloquence,  have  scarcely  .^^"^TT*^^ 
ever  before  been  equalled  :  in  these  they  explained  p^ninsuUia 
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their  motives,  encouraged  each  otlier,  invited  all 
nations  inimical  to  usurpation  to  countenance 
their  efforts ;  inspirited  their  neighhours,  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  gently  expostulated  with  their  o^;^l 
countr}'men,  who  had  submitted  to  remain  undaj 
the  dominion  of  the  French ;  and  called  upo^i 
those  of  other  countries,  servirg  in  the  armies  of 
France,  to  quii;  their  rank,  and  join  the  standard 
of  freedom. 


u 


Nothing  can  more  completely  shew  the  simul- 
taneous principle  on  which  the  provisional  powi^rs 
pf  the  se\'eral  provinces  acted  than  th^  circum- 
stance that  while  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville  was 
preparing,  with  the  best  means,  to  give  a  unity  of 
action  to  tlie  whole,  by  ^  public  deqlaratioiii  pf  nipr 
tives  and  pluu  of  military  economy,  th^j:  of  Af-^^ 
turias  was  proQ^ptly  providing  to  infl-u^enGe,  in 
their  favour,  the  most  powerful  of  foreign  aUi^ 
ances,  by  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  London,  the 
official  communication  to  wdiich  was  dated  tha 
fi5th  of  May,  1808.  The  publications  from  Se- 
i  ville,  though  they  are  first  inserted  f<^r  tl<e  sake  of 
continuity,  do  not  bear  date  till  the  29th  and  31&t 
of  the  same  month. 
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"^cHA^.^v^*         '^^^  latter  run  nearly  as  follow,  and  are  valua- 
'^--••^^-'^-^    ble,  not  more  from  the  occasion  than  the  matter 

$  3. 

Declaration  of    they  contain. 

their  motives.  tc  Q       'm 

Proclamation  of  ^eviUc   coulcl   not  rcsist   the   impulse  of  hex 

juntaTs^viiie,  ^eroic  loyalty,  of  which  she  has  set,  the  example 
*^  ^  •  in  all  ages.     The  king,    to   whom   we   all   swore 

allegiance  with  emotions  of  joy,  unprecedented  in 
history,  has  been   decoyed  from    us  ;  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  our  monarchy  are   trampled  under 
foot, — our    property,  our  customs,    our  wives, — 
all   that  the  nation  holds  most  dear  is  threatened 
with    imminent   danger ;    our   holy    religion,    our 
only  hope,  is  doomed  to  perdition,  or  will  be  re- 
duced to  mere  external  appearances,  without  sup- 
port and     without    protection  : — and   all   this   is 
done  by  a   foreign   power,   not  by  dint  of  arms, 
but  by    deceit  and   treachery, — by   taking  advan- 
tage of  our  good   nature,   and  by  converting  the 
very  persons   who  call   themselves   the  heads  of 
our  government   into  instruments   of  those  atro- 
cious acts ;  persons  who,  either  fr6m  the  baseness 
of  their  sentiments,  from  shameful  fear,  or,  perhaps; 
from    other  motives,    which  time  or  justice  will 
unfold,  hesitate  not  to  sacrifice  their  country.     It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  to  break  the  shackles 
which   prevented    the   Spanish   people   from   dis- 
playing that  generous  ardour  which  in  all   ages 
kas  covered  them  with   glory, — that  noble  cou-^ 
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lasre   with  which  they  have  always  defended  the     bookl 

■^  J  J  CHAP.  IV. 

honour  of  the  nation,  their  laws,  their  monarchs,   ^^^^^\ry^ 

Proclamation  of 

and   their  reliorion !     The  people  of  Seville   loined  the  Supreme 

°  ^         ^  ^  Junta  at  Seville, 

accordingly,   the  27th  of  May,  and,   through  the  ^iaj29. 
medium  of  their  magistrates  of  all  their  constitu- 
ted authorities,  perfectly  united,  and  of  the  most 
respectable   individuals    of    every    rank   and   des- 
cription.    This   supreme   council    of   government 
was  formed,  invested  with  all  the  necessary  powers, 
and  charged  to  defend  the  country,  the  religion, 
the  laws,   and   the   king.     We  accept  the  heroic 
trust ;  we  swear  to   discharge   it,    and   reckon  on 
the  strength  and    energy  of    the   whole   nation! 
We   have  again    proclaimed    don  Ferdinand  VII. 
our  king;  again  \vt  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and 
swore   to   die   in   his    defence;  and   this  was  the 
signal   of  happiness  and  union,   and  will  prove  so 
to  all  Spain  !     A  council-government  had  scarcely 
been   formed   v/hen   it   violated    the  most  sacred 
laws  of  the  realm  : — a   president  appointed   with- 
put  any    authority    whatever,    and   who,   had   he 
had   any  lawful   title,  hastened   to  forfeit   it ;  in 
addition  to   his    being  a   foreigner,  which  was  a 
legal  objection  to  his  promotion,  he   acted  with 
the    utmost   duplicity,     and    co-operated   for   the 
destruction   of   the   very   monarchy   from  whom 
he   received   his   appointment,    and   of   the   laws 
which  seemed  alone  to  sanction    his  authority. 
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BOOK  I.     Under   these  circumstances  we  could  not  restrain 

CHAP.    IV. 

^^'^^^^-^   our  loyalty,  and    much  less  could  we  violate   the 

Proclamation  of  •/        v 

the  Supreme      sacrcd   cnsfaiTeinenta   whicli    we   had  before  con* 

Junta  at  Seville,  "-    ^ 

Aiay39.  tractcd  as  Spaniards,  as  subjects,  as  Christians,  a« 

freemen,  independent  from  all  foreign  authority 
and  power;  nor  could  the  authority  of  the  first 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  Council  of  Castile, 
check  or  controul  our  exertions. — Thie  weakness 
of  that  council  became  obvious  from  the  waver- 
ing and  contradictory  proceedings  it  adopted  ;  the 
most  momentous  and  most  critical  situation  in 
which  the  nation  hath  ever  been  placed,  and  in 
which  the  council  sho^ild  have  displayed  thatheroic 
firmness  with  which  numberless  motives  and  its 
ow^n  honour  compelled  it  to  act ;  the  order  tamely 
to  submit  to,  and  circulate,  and  obey,  the  act  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince  was  a 
consummation  of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its 
infamy  ;  for  that  act  was  evidently  void  and  illegal, 
from  the  want  of  authority  in  him  who  made  iti 
because  the  monarchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  wa$ 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute controul  of  their  rulers;  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  founded  on  his  royal  descent,  accord- 
ins:  to  his  own  confession,  and  on  the  funda^ 
mental  laws  of  the  realm,  which  invariably  re- 
gulated  the  hereditary  succession,  and  w^ith  regard 
to  which  the  council  is  not  invested   with  any 
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other  power  than  the  sacred  duty  to  enforce  their    ^^,^fp^j J; 
ohservance ;  it  is  void  on  account  of  the  state  of  ^^"^"^C**^ 

1 808. 

violence  and  oppression  in  which  it  was  made,  and  Prodamation  of 

A  A  '  the  Supreme 

which  is   far  more    evident  than   the   abdication  Jj^^taatSevUi^; 
itself;  it  is  void  because  the  published  act  of  ab- 
dication of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  his  uncle 
and  brother  was  made  in  the  same   state  of  vio» 
lence  and  compulsion,  as   it  expressly  declared  in 
the   very  act   of  abdication ;   it   is   void   because 
many   royal  personages,   possessed  of  the  right  to 
claim  the  crown,  have  not  relinquished  that  claim, 
but  preserve  it  entire ;  add  to  this,  the  horrid  trea- 
chery which  has  been  employed   to  sacrifice  and 
degrade  the  Spanish  nation.     It  is  to  our  alliance 
and  our  sacrifices  that  the  French  are   indebted 
for  what  they  call  their  triumphs.     France  with- 
drew our  gallant    troops  from  their  native  land 
and  sent  them  to  the  most  distant  countries ;  she 
made  them  fight  for  her  interests  w^ithout  having 
any  occasion   for  them,   for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  weakening  us  and  despoiling  us  of  our  strength. 
Her  armies  afterwards  entered  Spain  under  con- 
tinual professions  of  an  anxious  desire  to  promote 
our  prosperity,  and  under  the  pretext  of  co-ope- 
rating in  expeditions  against  an  enemy  of  whom 
no  farther  mention  is  made ;  the  people  by  a  ge- 
nerous   ardour  prevented  the  departure  of   their 
king,  a  measure  which   the  French  should  have 

vol.,  I.  r  f 
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^HAK^v!'    h^ii^d  with  shouts  of  joy  ;  but,  far  from  so  doing,' 

^■■*'*^^^^^*^  they  kept  a  profound  silenee  with  regard  to  that 

Proclamation  of  departure,  and,  what  i^  ^tlll'tnore,' converted  it  intd 

the  buprerae  r  7  7  7 

Ma?29,^^''^^^^'  ^  i^^otive   to  opprcss  lis,     Fraii<?e^  iaffected  to  per- 
eeive  divisions  in'  the  ■  nation'  \vftich  did  -not  ;ekist, 
the  Spanish  nation  haVingn'Cver  been  mor^'ti»it^d 
iti-  the' '  love  and  defence  ■  of  it^'  king.  >  ^he'  latter 
^vv^as  decoyed,  into  the  Frencih  territory  b-y  deceit- 
ful insmuati^ns^and  pi'ofessions  ;  with  a  degi'ee  of 
'generosity,'  6€  which  pCiHiaps  there'  does  not  exist  a 
precedent^  the  king,"With  implicit  reliance  on  those 
vain  professions,'  ■  thre%v  himself  into  -the  arms  of 
the   French,  who,  with  the 'basest'  treachery,  un- 
precedented  in    the  annals  of    civilized  nations, 
iinade  Mm  the?r  prisoner,  treated  him  in  a  manner 
the  rrib^t    disrespectful,    and  foi^'ced'  him  td  the 
deeds  of  horror   which  all  Europe  has  witnessed 
^vitli  ''astonishment  and  every   Spaniard  'with  in- 
d'igna-hon  and  the  most  poignant  grief. 

*' In;  a  manner  ecjiially  deceitful  they  invited 
th^e 'royal  parents  to  theh' country,  atid  compelled 
them  tb'  unjlistand  illegal  acts,  acts-  which  rhust 
hand  down  their  mert*iory  to  thef^  iktestpostenty 
brtoded'^with  disgrace;  they  aTso  dragged  awdy 
the  rest  of  the  Toy al' personages,  to  \vhom  their 
tender  .age  h^^dtlld  have  proved  an  inviolable  shield 
ev^A  among-'  the'^hio'i^^  barbarous  nations.  The 
French  ruler  feiiriirtioned'the  Spanish  nation  before 
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CHAP.  IV. 


blip;  lie  ciiose  suclr  deputies  as   best  suited  his 

purpose -.in  a  .most 'despotic  manner  of  election    "^^^^^ 

of    other   deputies   appointed   to    deliberate  in   a  p^^^^^^™^^^^^^^ 

foreign 'Coi;n try  .on  the   most  important  interests;  ^J^*^*^^^^^'"^' 
pf  rli:(^' nation,, while  he  publicly  declared  a  private 
and  j'espcctfv^l  letter,    written    to  him   by   Ferdi- 
n.^iid  yil.y^t  the  time  he: was  prince  of  the  As- 
t^rias,  to  be  a  ci inii-nal  performancey  injiirio^s  to  the 
lights  of ;  sQvereignt;^',  although  the  same' foreigner, 
who   now:, affects   to <  consider   it   as   an   offence, 
perhaps  induced  him  to  w^ite  it.     It  is,  indeed,  a 
heinous  off/ence^.  it  is  relx^Ihon,  vhen  an   indepen- 
dent natiotn.fjSUbmits  to  the  controul  of  a  foreign 
prince,  al&fd   discuss  .in"  his    presence, .  and  under 
liis    degisidn,    its  most  sacred   riohts   and    nublic 
wctf^i[Qj    and     neither.  Seville  nor   any  Spaniard 
will  lovrer  himself  to  a.  degree  of  disloyalty  and 
meanness   which  could   reduce  liim  to  a  rebellion 
so  atrociou^j  diat  even  slaves  would  scorn  to  dis- 
grace  themselves,  by   deeds   of  infamy    like  this. 
Ijf  Ijias  resorted  to.  j?iany  other  indecorous  m.eans 
to   deceive  :us;  liei;hasf  distributed  Seditious  libels 
to   corrupt    the  public  opinion,  in   which,  under 
jthe  strongest  professions   of  respect' for   the  laws 
and.  for   religion^  he, insults  both,    and    leaves    no 
me,ans  untried,  ho w;e\''er   infamous    the)'   may   be, 
to   bend  Qur  necks  under  an  iron  yoke  and  make 
•us  his  slaves.    He  carriers  his  audacity  aiKi  deceit  the 

Ff2 
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BOOK  I.    lenoth  of  assurlno;  the  public,  in  one  of  his  libel- 

CHAP.  VI.  o  o  r  5 

'^^'^^    lous   publications,    that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
Proclamation  of  Vicai*  of  Jcsus  ChHst  sppvoves   and  sanctions  his 

the  Supreme  *  ■»• 

{r"^.%^  ^^''^^'^'  proceedings,  while  it  is  notorious,  in  sight  of  all 
Europe,  he  has   despoiled  him   of  his   dominions 
and  forced  him   to  dismiss  his  cardinals,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church  in  the  manner  sanctioned   by  our 
godly    Saviour    Jesus    Christ : — Spaniards,   every 
consideration  calls   on  us   to   unite  and  frustrate 
views  so  atrocious.     No  revolution  exists  in  Spain, 
or  did  we  declare  against   any   power;  our  sole 
object  is   to  defend  what   we  hold  most   sacred, 
against  him   who,  under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and 
friendship,    intended  to  wrest  it  from  us   without 
fighting, — our  laws,  our  monarchs,  and  our  religion. 
Let  us,  therefore,    sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  cause 
so  just,  and,  if  we  are  to  lose  our  all,  let  us  lose 
it  fighting,  and  as  generous  men. — Join  me,  there- 
fore, all;  the  people  are  ready  to  take  up  arms; 
let  us  commit  to  the  wisest  among  us,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  the  important  trust  to  preserve 
the  public  opinion,  and  refute  those  insolent  libels 
replete  with  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods.     Let 
every   one  combat  in  his  way,   and  let  even  the 
church  of  Spain  incessantly  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  God  of  Hosts,  whose  protection  is  secure 
to  us  by  the  evident  justice  of  our  cause.    And 
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what  do  you  fear?    There   is   not   in  Spain    the 

number  of  the  enemy's   troops  which   they  pro-  ^^^^^^^^ 

claim,   in   order  to  intimidate  us :  those   who  oc-  Prociamatioii  of 

'  ■'  the  bupreni." 

cupy  part  of  our  country  are  composed   of  differ-  '^xa^U^'"'''^^' 
ent  nations,  dragged  into  service,  and  who  anxiously 
desire  to  break  their   chains. — The  positions  they 
have   taken   are  exactly  those  in  which  they  can 
be  conquered  and  defeated  in  the  easiest  manner; 
they   are  besides  weak  and  dismayed,  because  the 
consciousness    of    guilt   makes   a   coward   of  the 
bravest  man.     All  Europe  will  applaud  our  efforts 
and  hasten  to  our  assistance;  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  whole  north,  which  suffer  under  the  despotism 
of  the  French  nation,  will  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  held  out  to   them 
by  Spain  to  shake   off   their  yoke   and   recover 
their  liberty,   their  laws,  their  monarchs,   and  all 
they  have  been  robbed  of  by  that  nation.     France 
herself  will  hasten   to  erase   the  stain  of  infamy 
which  must   cover   the   tools   and   instruments  of 
deeds  the  most  treacherous  and  heinous  ;  she  will 
not  shed  her  blood   in  so   vile  a  cause ;  she  has 
already   suffered   too   much   under  the   idle   pre- 
text of  a  peace   and  happiness,  which  never  came, 
and  can  never  be  attained  but   under  the   empire 
of  reason,  peace,  religion,  and  laws.   Your  libert}'-, 
your  kings,   your  religion,  nay,  your  hopes  in  a 
better  world,  which  that  religion  can  alone  devise 
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^^A^.^iv'  ^C)  you  and ^our  descendants  are  at  stake,  exposed 
^"^T^X^r^  to  great  and  in/minent  danser."  This.; jdacu meat 
Prod  mauonof  ^^^3  sjoned,  !*  ;Bv  Gomaiaiid  of  the  supreme  council 

tilt'  oi  p.t.ue  -     .J'  '  V  1 

^il^^'^y.^'''"^'  of  government,   Don  Juaa  Baptiita  Esteller,   first 
secretary,  Don  Juan  Pardo,  second  secretary.  i 

:iay  31.  This  proclamation  of  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville 

was  followed  two  days  after  by  the  following  mili- 
tary paper,  the  wisdom  and  the  style',  of  which 
woidd  seem  to  Imve  claimed  no  ordinary  assistance. 

It  was  given  the  simple  title  of 

Original  plan     Prccautions,    which  it  will   be  proper  to  observe 

forThe^conduct       throughout  thc  different  prQyi^ces  of  Spaii?,' ill 

.  the  necessity  to  which  they  have  been  cjn.yen  by 

the  French,,  of  resisting  the  unjust  aijid  violent 

:,   possession  which  their  armies  are  endeavouring 

to  take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  doubt  4: moment  of  the  exertions 
which  the  united  pro\^nces  of  Spain  would'  make 
to x)bstruct  and. defeat  the  malicious  designs  of  the 
French,  and  that  thiey  will  sacrifice  even  their  iivfcs 
on  this  occasion,- the  most  important  and  even  un- 
paralleled in.  the  history  of  the  nation,  both. in  the 
thing  itself  and  in  thc  horrible  means. of  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  hy.whibh  the  French  have  undertakei^ 
pursued,^  and  ar^  .still  ^deavouring  to  effect  our 
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.    ,1.  Let  the  first  object  be  to  avoid  all  general  ac-     ^f^^.^,^ 
tions,,and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very  great    ''^'^^^^(^^ 
hazards,  without  any  advantage,   or  ;even  the  hope  J^^^'J^.^^^uct 
of  it,  to  which  they  would  expose  us.     The  reasons  °^  ^^  ^'^' 
of  these  resolutions  are  many,  and  such  as  any  one 
will  discover  who  l:kas  the  use  of  his  understand- 


nig. 


Q.  A  war  of  partizans  is  the  system  which  suits;  War  of  parti- 

zans. 

the  embarrassing  and   wasting,  the  enemy's  armies 

by  want  of  proxisions,  destroying  bridges,  throwing 

up  entrenchments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 

similar  means.     The  situation  of  Spain,  its  many 

mountains,  and  the  passes  which  they  present,  its 

rivers  and  torrents,  and  eveja  the  cultivation  of  its 

provinces,  invite  us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  ^yar- 

fare  successfully. 

/  3,  Jtiis  indispensable  that  each  province  should  Military  com 

1      r  1  mands. 

have  its  o-eneral,  of  knosvn  talents  and  ot  such  ex- 
perience  as  our  situation  permits,  that  his  heroic 
loyalty  should  inspire  the  utmosit  confidence,  and 
that  everv  oeneral  should  have  under  his  command 
officers  of  merit,  particularly  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers. 

4.,  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is  the  soul  of 
every  well-concerted  enterprise,  and  that  which 
alone  can  promise. and  facilitate  ^  successful  issue, 
■it  appears  indispensably  that  there  should  ,be  three 
generali^imos,  who:  should  act  in  concert  ^rith  each 
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1808. 
Original  plan 
for  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 


Formation  of 
the  army. 


BOOK  t.  Other;  One,  who  should  command  in  the  four  king* 
doms  of  Andalusia,  in  Murcia,  and  Lower  Estrema* 
dura;  another  in  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Catalo- 
nia ;  a  person  of  the  greatest  credit  being  appointed 
to  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Montanus,  As- 
turias,  Rioja,  and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  for  the 
purpose  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

5.  Each  of  these  generals  and  generahssimos  will 
form  an  army  of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  undertake 
enterprises,  and  to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  a  frequent  communication  with 
the  other  generalissimos,  in  order  that  all  may  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  one  another. 

6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha  require  an  especial 
general  to  concert  and  execute  the  enterprises  which 
their  particular  local  situation  demands.  His  only 
object  must  be  to  embarras  the  enemy's  armies, 
to  take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions,  to  attack 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  not  to  leave  them  a 
moment  of  repose.  The  courage  of  these  inhabi- 
tants is  well  known,  and  they  will  eagerly  embrace 
such  enterprises  if  they  are  led  as  they  should  be. 
In  the  Succession-War,  the  enemy  entered  twice 
into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as 
its  capital,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
their  entire  ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of  success. 

Security  of  the        7,  Jhc  gencralissimos  of  the  north  and  east  will 

passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  &c. 


Defence  of  the 
capital  by  corps 
d'^Iite. 
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block  up  the  entrances  of  the  provinces  under  their 
Command,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  any  one        ^^^^ 
that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  to  prevent  as  ^^^elnduct 
much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and  preserve  its  inha-  oithswar. 
bitants  from  the  desolation  of  war,  the  many  moun- 
tains and  defiles  which  are  the  confines  of  these 
provinces  being  favourable  to  such  projects* 

8.  The  destination  of  the  general  of  Navarre, 
Biscay,  and  the  rest  of  this  department,  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
the  generals  of  the  north  and  east,  with  the  troops 
and  other  succours  in  which  he  stands  in  need  of. 
His  whole  business  must  be  to  shut  the  entrance  of 
Spain  agauist  fresh  French  troops,  and  to  harass 
and  destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain  to  France 
by  this  point.  The  very  rugged  local  situation  of 
these  provinces  will  be  of  singular  advantage  in 
such  a  design,  and  these  enterprises,  if  well  con- 
certed and  carried  into  execution,  will  no  doubt  be 
successful;  and  the  same  may  be  understood  of  the 
different  points  by  which  the  French  troops  which 
are  in  Portugal  may  come  into  Spain,  or  by  which 

■r»  i_  1  1      -nk  .11  •  Securitv  of  the 

French  troops  may  enter  through  Rousillon  into  western  frontier 
Catalonia,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  French  troop$ 
for  Arragon.     And  even  from  Portugal  it  is  not  "^ 
thought  that  they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the 
proclamations  which  have  been  circulated  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  hatred  that  they  before  had  to 
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the  French  being  increassecl  without  :meaSiU re  by. ^the 
innumerable  evils  which  rthey  h^ve;been;.,fliade  to 

for'fiiecmduct  sufFcr,  and  the  crud  oppression  ;injwhich  they  are 
held,  by  them. 

Indubitable  uti-      Q,  At  the  samc  time  it  would  be  very  proper 

Iitj  ot  frequent  '■-.•./.     i     .   i 

communications  that  thc  o:eneralissimos  should  pubhsh  and  circulate 

■with  the  people  ^  i 

^©/T^^™^'  frequent  proclamations  amongst  the  people,,  and 
rouse  their  courage  and  loyalty,  ah^,wing  them  that 
they  havqever}^  thing  to  fear  from ^  the  horribl^e  cru- 
elties; with  which  the  French  have  dealt  with  Spain, 
and  eyen  with  their  king,,,, Ferdinand  VIL  and  if 
they  rule  over  us,  all  i^  lo,st,  kings,  monarchy,  pro- 
perty,, liberty,  independence,  and.  religion  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
and  property  in  defence  pf  the  king  and  of  the 
country  ;  and  though  our  lot  (which  we  hope  will 
never  come  to  pass). shoulcl  destine  us  to  become 
slaves,,  let  us  become  so  fighting  and  dying,  like  gdl- 
l^ntt'ip^n/  not  giving  ourselves  up  basely  to.  the 
yoke  like  sheep,  :a,s  the  late  infamous  government 
would  have  done,  and  fixing  upon  Spain  and  her, 
3laVery,.  eternal  ignominy,  and  disgrace.  France 
ha^snever  domineered  over  us,  nor  set  her  foot  in 
pur  territory.  We.  have  many  times  mastered  her, 
not  by  deceit,,  but  .by  force  .of  arms ;  we  have  made 
her  kiiig$  pri^onirs,  and  we  have  madctlie  nation 
^t.V!SmbleilTT:Ke,are  the  sarae(6paniards,  andiFrance, 
and  Europe,  "and  the  world;  shall  see,  that  we  arc 
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not  less. gallant  nor  less  brave  than  the  most  glori-     ^cu^p^il' 
ous  of  our  ancestors.  •  ^"^isoT''**^^ 

10.  AH  persons  of  education  in   the  provinces  foffhe''^P''d°ct 
should  be  stimulated  to  frame,   print,   and  publish  of  the  war. 
frequent   short  discourses,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
public  opinion  and  the  ardour  of  the  nation,  con- 
'  fulins:  at  the  same  time  the  infamous  diaries  of 
Madrid,  which  thed^aseness  of  the  late  government 

4 

has  permitted  and  still  permits  to  be  published  in 
-iadrid   itself,   dnd  has  caused    to    be   circulated 
abroad,  detecting .  their   faUehoods   and   continual 
.contradictions ;  let  them  cover  with  shame  the  mi- 
serable authors  of  those  diaries,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tend their  remarks  to  those  charlatans,  the  French 
gazetteers^  and  even  to  tlieir  Moniteur,  and  let  them 
display  and  publish  to  Spain  and  to  all  Europe  their 
horrible  falsehoods  and  venal  praises,  for  they  afford 
abundant  matter  for  such   a  work.     Let  all  such 
perverted  minds^  trenible  at  Spain,  and  let  France 
know  that  the  Spaniards  have  thoroughly  penetrated 
their  designs,   and  therefore,  it  is  that  they  justly 
detes^  andi  abominate;  them,  and  that  ; they  Avill 
sooijij^rilay  4^wpi!t;b^ir:  liyes  than  submit   to  their 
ipiquitou^  ^nd/  b^rb^j^pv^s  yqkq. 
r.il  i.  ;G^r0^1io,u id. te; taken  to  explain  to, the  natiqii, 
and  (to  convince  itbe.ui  that  when  fieed,  as/we  ,txu,$t 
to  be^.  ft'oip  this;  .<:iyil  wav,   to  which   the   French 
have  forced  us,  and  when  placed  in  a  state  of  tran- 
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^^-**'^'^"*^  restored  to  the  throne,  under  him  and  by  him  the 

1803.  '  •^ 

P"sJ"ai  pI^"  .   cortes  will  be  assembled,  abuses  reformed,  and  such 

for  the  conduct  '  ' 

of  the  war.        j^^yg  shall  be  enacted  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Ultimate  reform  time  and  exDcrience  may  dictate  for  the  public  ffood 

«t  the  conshtri-  r  J  I  o 

%ofl  promised,    ^nd  liappincss.     Things  which  we  Spaniards  know 
how  to  do,  which  Me  have  done  as  well  as  other 
nations,  without  any  necessity  for  the  vile  French 
coming  to  instruct  us,  and,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  wishes  for 
our  liappiness,  should  contrive,  for  this  alcne  they 
are  contriving,  to  plunder  us,  to  violate  our  women, 
to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  hberty,  our 
laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoif  at  and  destroy  our  holy 
religion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always 
continue  to  do,  as  long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and 
ambition  which  o])presses  and  tyrannizes  over  them 
.shall  endure."     This  document  is  also  autenticated 
by  the  name  of  *'  Juan  Baptista  Pardo,  secretary. 
By  order  of  the  supreme  junta." 

The  whole  tenor  and  principle  of  these  papers 
cannot  be  too  well  considered  by  every  military 
man  connected  with  the  force  of  which  they  are 
intended  to  direct  the  formation,  nor  indeed  by  any 
who  may  be  called  to  serve  in  the  war  which  has 
arisen  out  of  them,  and  of  which  the  following  is 
the  declaration. 
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Ferdinand  the  Vllth,  king  of  Spain  and  the  In-        1303. 

1 .  1     •        1  •  1  T        i.  f7  Spanish  decla- 

clies,  and  in  his  name,  the  supreme  Junta  or  ration  of  war 

-        -  against  the  eiu» 

IjOtn.  peror  of  France, 

Kapoleon  the 
1st,  June  6, 

France,  under  the  government  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  I.  has  violated  towards  Spain  the  most 
sacred  compacts, — has  oppressed  her  monarchs,--^ 
obliged  them  to  a  forced  and  manifestly  void  ab- 
dication and  renunciation ;  has  behaved  with  the 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish  nobles  whom 
he  keeps  in  his  power; — has  declared  that  he  will 
elect  a  king  of  Spain,  the  most  horrible  attempt 
that  is  recorded  in  history ; — has  sent  his  troops 
into  Spain,  seized  her  fortresses  and  her  capital, 
and  scattered  his  troops  throughout  the  country ; — • 
has  committed  against  Spain  all  sorts  of  assassina- 
tions, robberies,  and  unheard-of  cruelties ;  and 
this  he  has  done  with  tlie  most  enormous  ingrati- 
tude to  the  services  which  the  Spanish  nation  have 
rendered  to  France,  to  the  friendship  it  has  shewn 
her,  thus  treating  it  with  the  most  dreadful  per- 
fidy, fraud,  and  treachery,  such  as  was  never  com- 
mitted against  any  nation  by  the  most  barbarous 
or  ambitious  king  or  people.  He  has,  in  fine,  de- 
clared that  he  will  trample  down  our  monarchy, 
our  fundamental  laws,  and  bring  about  the  ruin  of 
our  holy  Catholic  religion.      The  only  remedy, 
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criAP.  IV. 


.  ^  J   ,      nifest  to  all  Europe,  is  in  war,  which  we  declare 

Spanish  decla-  i     •'•  ■»  • 

lation  of  war         agaiust  hilD. 


against  the  era- 


perorotTrfince/       j^^  ^]-^g  i;iame,  therefore,  if  our  kins;  Fercruiaiid 

I^apoleon  the  ^  '  o 

ist/june6.       VHth,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  nation,  we  declare 
war  hy  land  and  sea  against  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon the  1st,  and  against  France:  we  are  deter- 
mined   to  throw  off  her  domination  ^apd  tyranny, 
and  command  all  Spaniards  to  act  hostilely  against 
her,  to   do  her  all  possih^e  damage  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,-  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all 
French   ships;  in  our  ports,  and  all  the  property 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spain   they  may, 
be,  whether  belonging  to  the  government  or  to- 
the  individuals  of  that  nation.     In  the  same  man-; 
ner  we  command,  that  no  embarrasment  or  mo-; 
lestation  be  done  to  the  English  nation  nor  its  go- 
yernment,  nor  its  sliips,  property,  or  eff'ects,  nor 
any  individual  of  that  nation.     We;,  declare    that 
there  shall  be  open  and  free  communication  with 
England ;  that  we  have  contracted  and  will  keep 
an  armistice  with  her,  and  that  we  hope  ,tp  conr 
elude  a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 

Moreover  we  protest  w^  will  not  lay  down,  our 
arms  till  the  emperor  Napoleon  the  1st,  has  re- 
stored to  Spain  our  king  Ferdinand  the  Vllth,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family;  has  respected  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  the  nation,  which  he  has  violated. 


I 
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and    her    lib^rWy     inteoTitv,    and   independence.     so'OiK'rJ 
With   the   same   understanding,    and   accordance  '^— •^/-^fc^ 

.,,,.,  '  "  Spanish  dtcla- 

with  tne^  bpanishj-  we  command,  that  the.  present  ^«i?onot  war 

against  the  eitt-i^ 

solemn  declaration  be  printed,  posted,  and  circu^  peror  of  France; 
lated,'  among ^11  the  people  and  provinces. of  Spain  ^*^'  •^°^^^- 
and  Amerita,  that  it  may  be  known  in:: Europe, 
Africa*,  "andj^sia.  ;  Gir^n  in  the  palace  of  Alpazar, 
at  SeviHe;  tMs'"^th'Of  Jbne,.'3808.  -^'^:"-  '  :  : 

By  Qitlef  of  tfe€  supiTemojtinta  of  government, 
jvnr  j-i  c:   ,.^j Manuel  Maria  Aguhu ag,  '.  Sec. 

::  J^a^Baptista  PARboj  5ec. 

The  domestic  it^JDerktions  of  the  Spanish  nations 

eannot  be  better  ieattiedthaii' from  these  Sources^ 

whose' anthoritj  also 'gives  them  a  superiority  bri 

'thie  score  of  reference.     It  is,  however,  now  time 

tdP'iurrito  ^Portugal'. 

The  supreitie  jtAsta  of  Seville  had  already  (May 
jO)  said  t6'=the  Pbrtuguse,— '^  The  dano-er  of  your 
country  is  "passed!' Hasten  to  arms  for  its  deliver- 
ance and  reitoratlbh  T  Share  in" the  glory  of  setting 
an  example  to  nations  groaning  under  oppression  !'* 
the  Portuguese  had  tiot  bieen  inattentive  to  the 
Call';  arid' 'though' their  caprtal,  Lisbon,  w^as,  like 
Madrid, Mn-'.-the  hands^f.the  French^  the  second 
crty  of  \\^^  Kingdom  lilider^'its  reverend  and  spi- 
rited 'bishb'p;- 'established  itself  against  the  eh  em  v 
and  invited  the  other  provinces  to  do  the  same. 
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The  following  address,  edict  and  proclamation, 
_ ,.  ^    ^    "^  issued  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  well  charac- 

Indict  and  pro-  *'  ' 

Ponugu^efu'  ^«"«^s  *e  feelings,  under  which  their  authors  la- 

roThjl°:i  l^°"'-e'l  on  the  subject. 

In  the  name  of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal, 
the  junta  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
of  Oporto  makes  known  unto  all  subjects  of  the 
said  prince,  that  the  French  government  is  entirely 
exterminated  from  this  country,  and  the  royal  au- 
thority of  our  legitimate  sovereign  is  restored, 
which  will  be  exercised  fully  and  independently  by 
the  above-mentioned  junta,  until  the  government 
established  in  this  kingdom,  by  his  royal  highness, 
shall  be  restored ;  in  consequence  of  wiiich  the 
said  junta  order,  that  his  royal  highness  shall  be 
proclaimed,  and  his  royal  arms  displayed  and  rC" 
spec  ted  as  they  always  have  been  and  shall  be : 
and  that  all  constituted  authorities  shall  act  con- 
formably, publishing  all  tkeir  orders  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  highness. — The  bishop,  president,  and 
generalissimo.  Given  at  Oporto,  19th  of  June, 
1808. 

The  provisional  council  of  the  government  of 
Oporto  invite  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  whatever  re» 
giment  of  the  line  they  may  belong,  to  unite 
with  the  army  of  this  province,  that  is,  to  enter 
into  the  ranks  'vvith  the  two  regiments  of  the 
garrison  of  this   city,  which    are  in   the  course 
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of  or"-anization  :  and  to  each  man,  by  way  of  re-     book  i. 

^  7        J  t-  en  A  p.  IF. 

muneration,    are  promised  a  month's  pay  and  a  ^^"^^C"**^ 

'  ^  '     -  1808. 

daily  allowance  of  four  vinteins,    with  clothing,  Proclamation  of 

^        tbft-biihop  of 

8cc,     The   same   pay   will    he  allotted  to  ail  the  oportointhe 

.       name  of  the  Poi- 

soldiers  now  on  service,  as  well  as  those  who  will  tuguese. 
join  the  same  regiments,  as  far  as  circumstance  will 
^a^mit  this   extraordinary  pay.     Likewise  the  mi- 
'^litia  will  have  the  same  advantages. 

The  bishop,  president,  and  governor, 

Portuguese  ! — By  heaven,  and  by  Jesus  Christ !  ProciamatioB* 
you  have  a  governor  who  loves  you,  who  is  anx- 
ious for  your  happiness,  and  who  will  exert  him- 
self to  obtain  it.  What  avail  your  turbulence, 
your  excesses,  your  want  of  that  order  and  subor- 
dination to  which  he  would  conduct  vou,  anxious 

^Xo  preserve  your  lives  ?    What  opportunities  have  ^ 

you  not  lost,  of  which  you  ought  to  have  availed 
yourselves  against  the  enemy,  since  you  have  neg- 
lected your  own  resources?  What  signals  do  you 

,iiot  exhibit  to  the  enemy,  that  he  may  entrap  and 
surprise  you.  The  French  intend  to  strike  a  blow, 
fatal  to  you,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  are  guilty  of 
insubordination,  or  disregard  to  the  councils  of 
your  governor.  Your  firing,  your  beat  of  drum, 
your  balls,  give  to  your  enemies  the  knowledge  of 
where  you  are,  where  your  force,  and  where  your 
VOL.  I.  c  2: 
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weakness.     From  your  enemy  conceal  your  power, 
tliat  you  may  strike  the  blow  with  more  success; 
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1808. 


Proclamation  to  and   that  vou  may  encounter  him  when  he  least 

tb#  Poftuguese.  ^ 

expects  your  approach  :  by  these  means  you  may 
conquer  him.  Subject  yourself  to  your  superiors 
in  all,  and  through  all,  if  you  are  desirous  of  vic- 
tory ;  otherwise  be  assured  you  will  meet  only 
disgrace.  From  necessity,  after  this  manner,  the 
mighty  bulls  yields  to  vigilance,  dexterity,  and 
the  little  cloak. 

By  whatever  is  sacred  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  by 
the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  governor  im- 
plores you,  that  you  maintain  subjection  to  your 
chiefs,  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  your  re- 
spective companies. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  a  post,  there  you  ought  to 
remain  until  the  moment  of  combat  and  glory 
.  shall  arrive.  To  you  who  are  in  the  van,  we  first 
commit  our  cause,  and,  by  valour,  diminish  the 
juimber  of  our  enemies.  You,  who  are  next  in 
order,  when  your  turn  comes,  fulfil  your  duty  by 
dealing  destruction  around  you :  and  you,  who 
form  the  rear  guard,  destroy  the  rest.  Your  en- 
(■^rgy  must  be  guided  by  inteUigence  ;  you  must  be 
conducted  by  wisdom,  in  order  to  be  conquerors. 
Long  live  the  prince  regent;  long  live  Portugal; 
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long  live  the  Portuguese  1— The  Bishop,  Governor,     ^^^^^^^^^• 
and  President.*  ^^isos!^^^^ 

Proclamation  ta 
tli£  Portuguese. 
*  As  this  may  be  deemed  the  first  open  act  of  the  Portuguese 

against  their  invaders,  it  may  be  necessary  to  a  just  view  ot  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  to  shew  the  sentiments  avowed  by  the 
prince  regent,  on  withdrawing  himself  from  his  European  ter- 
ritory.    It  runs  thus ; 

"  Having  tried  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve  the  neufcra-   Declaration  of 

.  the  prince-re- 

lity  hitherto  enjoyed  by  my  faithful  and  beloved  subjects,  havmg  gent ol Portugal 
exhausted  my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innumerable  other  sacri- 
fices, even  going  to  the  extremity  of  shutting  the  ports  of  my 
dominions  to  the  subjects  of  my  antient  and  royal  ally,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  thus  exposing  the  commerce  of  my  people  to 
total  ruin,  and,  consequently,  suffering  the  greatest  losses  in  the 
collection  of  my  royal  revenues  of  the  crown,  I  find  that  troops 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  I  had 
united  myself  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope  of  being  no  more 
disturbed,  are  actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my  king- 
dom, and  are  even  on  their  way  to  this  capital ;  and,  desiring  to 
avoid  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defence  which  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  profitable,  serving  only  to  create  an  effusion 
of  blood  dreadful  to  humanity,  and  to  en  flame  the  animosity  of 
the  troops  which  have  entered  this  kingdom,  with  the  declara- 
tion and  promise  of  not  committing  any  the  smallest  hostility, 
and  knowing  also  that  they  are  most  particularly  destined  against 
my  royal  person,  and  that  my  faithful  subjects  would  be  less 
alarmed  were  I  absent  from  this  kingdom,  I  have  resolved,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  subjects,  to  retire,  with  the  queen  my  mother 
and  all  my  royal  family,  to  my  dominions  in  America,  there  to 
establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  until  a  general 
peace.  And,  moreover,  considering  the  importance  of  leaving 
the  government  of  these  kingdoms  in  that  good  order  which  is 

G  2:  2 
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^^-^^•^^^^     details  assume  an  hio:her  importance  to  the  English 

1808.  G  r  o 

§4. 

Comraunicatlon  for  its  advantage  and  for  that  of  my  people,   (a  matter  I  am  es- 

between  the 

British  govern-    sentially  bound  to  provide  for,)  and  having  duly  made  all  the 

provisional  now-  reflections  presented  by  the  occasions,  I  have  resolved  to  nomi- 
ers  of  Spain.       ^^^^g  as  governor  and  regtnt  of  these  kingdoms,  during  my  ab- 
sence, my  dearly-beloved  cousin,  the  marquis  de  Abrantio  Fran- 
sisco  da  Cunha  de  Menezes,  lieutenant-general  of  my  forces,  the 
principal   Castro;  (one  of  my  coimcil,  and  a  Regido  Justica  j) 
Putrode  Mello  Breryner,  also  of  my  council,  who  will  act  as 
president  of  ray  treasury,  during  the  incapacity  of  Louis  de  Vas- 
concellos  e  Sanzi ;  (who  is  unable  so  to  do  at  present,  on  account 
of  illness ;)  Don  Francisco  de  Nerocha,  president  of  the  board 
of  conscience  and  religious  orders ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
them,  tlie  Conde  de  Castro  Mazine,  (grand  huntsman,)  whom 
I  have  nominated  president  of  the  senate ;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  secretaries  thereof,  the  Conde  de  Sampayne,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence Don  Miguel  Perrura  Porjaz,  and  of  my  attorney-general, 
Joas  Antonio  Salter  de  Mendenca,  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
fidence which  I  have  in  them,  and  of  the  experience  which  they 
possess  in  matters  of  government,  being  certain  that  my  people 
and  kingdom  will  be  governed  and  directed  in  such  a  manner  that 
my  conscience  shall  be  clear,  and  that  this  regency  shall  fulfil  it* 
duty  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  that  I  should  be  absent  from 
this  capital,  admistering  justice  with  impartiality,  distributing  re- 
wards and  punishments  according  to  deserts.     And  these  regents 
will  farther  take  this  as  my  pleasure,  and  fulfil  my  order  in  the 
plan  thus  mentioned,  and  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  signed 
by  me,  and  accompanying  this  decree,  which  they  will  commu- 
nicate to  the  proper  departments." 

(Signed)         The  PfiiNCOE, 
Palace  of  tlie  Ajuda,  November  27,  1807. 
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reader,  from,  the    immediate  interference   of    his     bookt. 

'        .    .  '  1 .  -  en  A  p.  IV. 

Britannic  majesty's   Q-overnment   in  the  concerns  ^^-^^v-'^i^ 

■    ■■J       ■*/  .       <r>      .  1808. 

of  the  patriotic  causQ  of  Spain,  which  led  to  the  PTciiminary 
employment  of  a  British  force  in  those  campaigns 
which   it  is  the  future  purpose  of  these  volumes., 
to  laarrate.. 

Without  entering  intp  an  irrelevant  c]eta.il  of 
\\^hatever  inte re p,ui;s^j  purely  political,  had  already, 
taken  place  Avith,  Spain;  the  communication  of  the 
gravince  ofj  Asturias  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
already  allude^  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  of  date 
the  25th  day  of  May;  on  the  9th  of  June^  six  gen- 
tlemen, ,havii^gj,at  their  head  the  viscount  de  Ma- 
terpsa  and  di^n.  Diego  de  la  Vega,  and  including 
th,e  genera,l  co^iimanding  in  chief  and  the  attorney- 
gqneral.  of  the  pmvince,  arrived  in  London,  bring- 
ing' the  first  legitimate  intimation  of  the  general 
insujprection,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  British 
gov.ernmeat.  This  aid  was  confined  to  the  supply 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  for  it  appeared 
the  chief  good  their  hills  afforded  was  man  and 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 

Their  address  ran  as  follows  : 

Magnanimous  Monarch  of  Great  Britain, 

The   principality   of  Asturias,   united  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Representatives,   in  whom, 
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from  the  particular  circumstances,^  which  will  be 
laixl^beforc  your  maj3fety,  the  eniire  sovereignty  is 
^  ciimin^rj  now  placcd,  abhorrins:  the  thouohts  of  fallinc^  into 
slavery  under  a  conqueror  who  seeks  to  extend 
his  dominion  by  perfidy  rather  than  by  valour  or 
justice,  and  animated  by  grief  at  seeing  their  un- 
fortunate king,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  chains  of  a  tyrant, 
the  violator  of  all  justice,  have  this' day  openly 
taken  up  arms  in  their  defence  to  recover  the 
monarchy,  although  they  cannot  recover  th^  per- 
sons of  their  sovereigns. 

The  deteraiination,  sire,  is  ^  great  one,  but  the 
spirit  and  justice  with  which  this'l'iation  has  un- 
dertaken it  are  no  less  so,  as  welFas  the  confidence 
which  it  entertains  in  the  favour  and  assistdnfee  of 
this  generous  nation  and  its  august  sovereign, 
who  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  the  •  unbounded 
ambition  of  the  French  government,  whose  power, 
excessively  augmented  by  the  possession  of  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  would  aspire  to  universal  mo- 
narchy. • 

The  principality,  therefore,  through  its  deputies, 

*  These  circumstances,  arising  from  the  political  history  of  the 
province?,  have  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  supre- 
Riacy  of  the  Junta  of  Seville.. 
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furnished  with  full  powers,    presents  itself  to  so- 
licit from  your  majesty  the  succours  necessary  in  ^"^^ 
their  present  situation,  and,  with  their  general-ui-  fj^'^^JSon. 
chief,  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  do  ]\Iazzonado, 
recognized   and  sworn  into  liis  office,  they  hope 
that  your   majesty   will  deign  to  attend  to   their 
earnest  solicitations. 

May  the  Lord   preserve  the  important  life   of 

your  majesty  1 

Oviedo,  25  th  May,  1803. 

(Signed)     The  Representatives  of  the  Principality 
of  A'sturias. 
The  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Mazzo- 

nado. 
The  Count  Manil  Penalba. 
Don  A.  Florez  Estrada  Caballero,   Pro- 
curador-General. 
By  order  of  the  General  Junta  of  Asturias, 
Juan  Aquillez  Floral, 

Representative  and  Secretary. 

To  this  address  his  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment, true  to  whatever  encouragement  might  have 
been  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  people, 
promptly  returned  the  following  answer,  though 
its  minister  for  foreign  alfairs,  with  a  frankness 
which  forms  the  best,  as  it  is  the  national,  charac- 
-teristic  of  the  British  administration: 
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^g]Jg]^  Foreign-Qffice,  I2th  J.um<,  \^^\ 

Preiinunary  Gentlemen, 

c6iuraunicaUons  ' 

I  have  laid  before  the  king,  my  master,, 
the  letter  which  you  were  commissioned  to  con-i 
vey  to  his  majesty  from  the  GeneralJunta  of  thei 
principality  of  Asturias,  and  the  powers:  with) 
which  you  have  been  furnished  for  soliciting^  in 
the  name  of  that  body,  his  majesty's  assistance. 

I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to  assure  you 
that  his  majesty  sees  with  the  most  lively  interest 
the  loyal  and  brave  determination  of  thq  princi- 
pality of  Asturias  to  maintain,  against  the  un- 
principled'usurpation  of  I'rance,  a. struggle  for  the 
restoration  and  independence  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  that  his  majesty  is  disposed  to  afford 
every  assistance  and  support  to  an  effort  so  mag- 
nanimous and  praise-worthy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  disposition  his  majesty  has 
directed  sugh  articles  of  military  supply  as  have 
been  described  to  be  most  immediately  necessary 
to  be  shipped  without  delay  for  the  port  of  Gijon  ; 
and  has  ordered  a  British  naval  force  to  be  de- 
tached to  the  coast  of  Asturias,  sutlicient  to  pro- 
tect them  against  any  attempt  which  might  bd 
made  by  France  to  introduce  troops  by  sea  into 
that  countrv. 
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Ev^ry  ulterior  effort  will  be  cheerftilly  made  byi    ^^,^^^^* 
Ms*  niajJesty  ill' -support  of  so  just  a^  cause.     I  aim  ''^^"^"^^f^^^*^ 
cbmmatwJeil  bv  his  maiestv  to  declare  to  you.  bisi  P^eUmmary     ' 
majesty'?;  willingness'  to  extend  his  support  to  allj 
such  other  parts  of  the  ■  Spanish  monarchy  as  shall- 
shew  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
which   animates  the  inhabitants   of  Asturias,  and  • 
his  earnest  desire  to  renew  those  ties  of  friendship 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two   king- 
doms, and  to  direct  their  joint  efforts  against  that 
power  which  has  proved  itself  not  less  the  enemy 
of  Spain  than  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  earnestly  to  recommend  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  apprising  the  General  Junta  of  the 
Asturias  of  the  reception  which  his  majesty  has 
given  to  their  proposals  through  you,  and  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  a  vessel  is  in  readiness  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  conveyance  of  any  messenger  whom 
you  may  wish  to  despatch  with  this  communica- 
tion. 

I  have,  &c, 
(Signed)        George  Canning. 

Such  assurances  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the 
Spanish  government  and  people,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  world,  with  the  most  lively  hopes  from  an 
alliance  so  congenial  to  Britain   and  to  Europe. 
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c^AP.  ir.*     How  well  those  assurances  were  fulfilled;   what 

^^"^J'^^JI^^'"^  results  were  obtained   from  their  fulfilment ;  what 

wffimJ^rcSions  ^opcs  inspired  !  what  heroic  acts  performed  !  what 

political  confidence  assured  and  advantage  gained 

from  the   enemy ;  will   form  the  subjects  of  the 

ensuing  book. 
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Abencerrages,  hall  of,  at  Graiiada,  192. 

Abranies,  account  of,  .3,59,  380. 

Acaleillu  described,  243. 

Agricultural  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  26.  ,.^^^^^-^  BndH^iA 

Alciu  oecribed,  209. 

Akala  de  Sebert,  228.  ^...„.^  ^„  x...  iv 

Alcala,  its  university,  &c.  138.  .CeS  .rio^nBhA- 
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Alcoy  described,  208.  .4-c.i' 

Alcubia  described,  214.  .iq  ji«v 

Alcudia  described,  206.  ■  jro^u..A 

AldeadelRio,  159. 
Alegria  described,  253. 

Alenquer  described,  359.  ,  ^^.  • 

Alentejo,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,,  36.. 

Alcontim,  369. 

Algarve,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  368, 

Algemisi  described,  209. 

Algesiras  described,  i76.  j     too 

Alhambra,  superb  remains  of  Moorish  grandeur,  at  Granada,  189. 
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Alkant  described,  207. 

Almaden  described,  155. 

Almeida,  account  of,  335. 

Almenardo  described,  227. 

Almoradiel,  account  of,   1 56, 

Almunis  described,   141. 

Alpedrinha,  3S2. 

Alten  described,  208.  '     ^ 

Alumbres,  Los,  described,  201.  • 

Amial,  account  of,  372. 

Antient  monument,  called  Torp^dlGuisando,  13^. 

Antient  edifices  at  Toledo,  CnoteJ   1 34. 

Andalusia,  province  of,  account  of,  commenced,  159. 

Andilla  described,  214.. 

Anduxar  described,   159. 

Anduxar,  its  productions,  ij?id. 

Aqueduct,  Koman,  of  Tr'ajan  described,  toS.  ^       ''-^vnixya^d/ 

Aqueducts,  their  construction  considered,'i75;'  ^'*^' ' 

Aranjuez,  its  royal  pala^ce  descrilj^d,  14^$^:    -  '     '" 

Archena  described,  204.      '  ^  --aiijiilgA 

Arcos  described,   139,   188.  •:«/««  L.bf/ 

ArensdeMar,  243.  •'-'-    ,-:  J^c  .     kf/ .Ia 

Arlangon,  255.  '^^'  ^      -^viqu  ;:i  \;|,  •;/ 

Armies,  foreign,  how  inferior  to  extravagant  notlorw-'r^Fpeci:. 

ing,  57.  '         .^- 

Arminon,  254. 

Arragon,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  248. 

Arragon,  its  canal,   1 44,  * 

Arronches  described,  360. 

Arsachina  Bay,  3S. 

Arsenal  of  La  Carracca  described,  (nofej   174. 

As  Camadas,  382. 

Astorga  described,  270. 

Asturias,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  2(54.  • 

Atalaya,  account  of,  382.  ^  ' 

^tica,  its  wine  celebrated,  140* 
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Arila,  its  English  manu"fectory,  137. 
Atis,  367, 
Azarabiija,  378. 
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Badajos,  account  of,  278, 

Balance  of  power  in  Europe,  5. 

Ballaguer  described,  231 . 

Balsain,  royal  hunting-seat  of,  262. 

Baltic  islands  estimated,  36. 

Bargasot  described,  213. 

Barquinha,  379. 

Baths,  hall  of,  at  Granada,  1 92. 

Batuesca,  the  deep  valley  of,  described,  IZ6. 

Barcer-s described,  326. 

Baya  de=;cribed,   196. 

Baylen  described,   158. 

Bayonna,  account  of,  267. 

Beira,  p'ovince  of,  its  account  commenced,  331 

Belem  and  Velha,  their  towers,  34-1. 

Beja,  its  Roman  antiquity,  &:c.   365. 

Belmonte,  account  of,  384. 

Bellas,  374. 

Bellem,  its  royal  residence,  358. 

Bembibre  described,  268. 

Benemamet  described,  213. 

Benicarlos  described,  228. 

Barcelona  described,   23d. 

Barchel,  fountain  at  Alcoyj  20  S. 

Bergara  described,  252. 

Bexis  described,  215. 

Betanzos,  description  of,  267. 

Biar  described,  208. 

Bijboa  described,  231. 
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Biscay,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  250. 

Bobeda  de  Castro,  275. 

Bonifacio,  straits  of,  38. 

Blunders  of  French  generals,  67,  410. 

Braganga,  account  of,  329. 

Braga,  account  of,  326. 

Bribiesca,  254. 

Britons  employed  in  the  Roman  array,  75, 

Burgos  described,  254. 

Bujerraval  described,   139. 

Bujalance  described,  159. 

c. 

Capital  of  Spain,  its  defence  by  corps  d'elite  ordered,  440. 

Cabrero,  account  of,  267. 

Cacabelos  described,  268. 

Cacavaga  described,  205. 

Cadiz,  account  of,   170. 

Calaspara  described,  205. 

Calatayud,  the  birth-place  of  Martial,   141. 

Cambrillis  described,  232. 

Campinha  described,  382. 

Campor,  its  canal,  269, 

Campo  Mayor,  366.  ^  | 

Campo  Spartaris  described,  201.  I 

Campo  de  Tarragona,  234.  ^ 

Canet  de  Mar,  243. 

Cardija,  379. 

Cardona  described,  241. 

Carmona,  account  of,   163. 

Carolina  described,   158. 

Carthagena  described,  200. 

Castanheira  described,  383. 

Castel  Branco,  382. 

Canada  de  la  Higuera,   155. 
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Castellon  de  la  Plana,  227. 

Castle  of  don  Juan,  account  of,  270. 

Castile,  Old,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  2j4. 

Castra  Nuevo,  271. 

Catalonia,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  228. 

Cavales  described,  214. 

Cautions  respecting  allies,  45. 

Cautions  to  the  British  forces,  li. 

Causes  of  French  victories,  66. 

Cetiva  described,   140. 

Cevera  described,  241. 

Chapel  of  our  lady  at  Segerbia,  215. 

Chaves,  its  Roman  grandeur,  329. 

Chiclana  described,   176. 

Chilieros  described,  374. 

China  oranges,  333. 

Chirivel  described,  197. 

Christians,  mount  sacred  to,  at  Granada,   194. 

Cieza  described,  205. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  account  of,  275^ 

Cintra,  account  of,  372. 

Circuit  of  fifty  miles  round  Madrid,  132. 

Ciudad  Real,   157. 

Climate  of  Spain,   101. 

Climate  of  Portugal,  40S. 

Coimbra,  account  of,  332. 

College,  celebrated,  of  Salamanca,    27  S 

Colonies,  how  to  be  estimated,  32,  35, 

Commands,  military,  how  ordered  by  the  Spanish  junta,  439. 

Commerce  favourable  to  arms,  65. 

Commercial  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  29. 

Comparison   of  Rome  and  Carthage   with    France  and   Great 
Britain,  74. 

Conciliation,  how  useful,  45. 

Constantine,  Account  of,  267. 
Constantine,  bridge  of,  2t>7. 
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Constitution,  Spanish,  its  reform  ultlinately  promised,  ^^(ii. 

Consuegra,  account  of,   157. 

Contentaina  described,  208. 

Compostella,  St.  Jago  de,  description  of,  266. 

Copenhagen,  its  advantages,  38. 

Coryederas,  Las,  described,   158. 

Cordova,  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  many  greatinen,  160* 

Cordova,  its  dechne  in  manufactories,  &c.  ibid. 

Corunna,  account  of,  265. 

Culler  de  Bava  described,  198. 


Declaration  of  war  of  Spain  against  the  emperor  of  France,  >5a- 

poleon  I.  445. 
Declaration  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto  on  the;  part  of  •  Portygal,  44S. 
Del  Oro  described,  1 66. 

Despondency  of  Great  Britain,  relief  from,  43. 
Diplomacy,  military,  principle  of,  42,  51, 
Discovery  of  the  character  of  British  trpops,  57. 
Dispenaperos  described,  153. 
Duenas  described,  256. 
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Ecija  described,   1 62. 

Egypt  a  desirable  colony,  34. 

El  Vizo  described,   155. 

El  Carpio,  1 59. 

Elche  described,  206. 

El  Pantano  described,  208. 

Elvas,  account  of,  366. 

Emancipation  of  the  countries  conquer<?d  by  France,  project  of,  58,, 

Emigration  of  the  Portuguese  government,   14. 
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Energies  of  government,  28. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho^  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  324.. 

Eresma,  river,  described,  261. 

Errors  in  the  conduct  of  war,  4 1 . 

Escurial,  royal  palace  of,  described,  262. 

Escurial,  farm  house  of,  263. 

Espiritu  Santo,  275. 

Estreraadura,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  276. 

Eslremadura,  Portuguese,  province  of,  its  account  commenced, 

339. 
Estremoz,  description  of,  364. 
Estoy  described,  370. 
Evora,  account  of,  364. 
Expeditions,  British,  inadequacy  of,  48. 
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Famous  blunders  of  the  French,  67. 

Faro,  account  of,  370. 

France,  its  revenue,  25. 

Feira,  332. 

Felippe,  San,  described,  209. 

Fernando,  San,  described,   135. 

Ferrol,  account  of,  265. 

Figuretta,  La,  described,  234. 

Figueras  described,  224. 

Flagellation  of  penitents,  277.     . 

Force,  disposable,  of  Britain,  69. 

Formation,  original,  of  the  Spanish  Insurgent  army,  440. 

Fort,  antient,  described,  139. 

Foreign  armies,  extravagant  notions  respecting,  56. 

Fortresses  of  Portugal,  327 . 

Freedom,  British,  superiority  of,  29. 

Fresno  described,   141. 

Fuencaliente  described,  139. 
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Fuensaldagne,  account  of,  257. 

Fuen  Sevadon,  268. 

Fuente  de  Alomo  described,  199. 


G. 


Gallicia,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  265. 

Gavaon,  183. 

Generalif,  house  of  love  and  pleasure  at  Granada,  195. 

Gerona  described,  2^:i. 

Getafe  described,   132. 

Gibraltar  described,  178. 

Gluste,  San,  258. 

Golegam,  379. 

Granada,  province  of,  commenced,  185. 

Granada,  city  of,  described,   138. 

Granada,  its  Moorish  antiquities,  19(5. 

Guadalascara,   138. 

Guadariama  described,  262. 

Guardia,  155. 

Guadix  described,   195. 

Guarda  described,  335. 

Guaroman  described,  158. 

Guisando  described,  135. 


H. 

Half  measures,  even  arising  from  integrity,  to  be  vmidod^  46i 
Herman!  described,  251. 
Hernani  described,  252. 
Honorias  described,  267. 
ttuesca  described,  143. 
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I.    J. 


5aen,  account  of,  159. 

Jaen,  its  antiquity,  ibid. 

Idanha,  description  of,  335. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  235. 

Igulada  described,  241. 

Udefonso,  St.  account  of,  259. 

ilici,  gulf  of,  207. 

lUescas  described,  132. 

Inscription,  curious  one  at  Toledo,  133. 

Insular  empire,  its  estimation,  35. 

Introductory  observations,  I . 

Iran  described,  252. 

Isabella  Farnese,  anecdote  of  her  sudden  ambition,  260. 

Islands  for  military  stations,  how  to  be  estimated,  38. 

Italica,  antient,   167. 


L. 


Lagos,  account  of,  368.     . 

Lamego,  its  Roman  antiquity,  33S. 

Lampedosa,  38. 

Lamperudan  described,  246. 

Leon,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  269^ 

Leon,  island  of,  described,   174. 

Lerida  described,  240. 

Leria  described,  214. 

Leyria,  359, 

Lisbon,  account  of,  340. 

Lions  court  at  Granada,  192. 

Loeches  described,  135. 

Londares  described,   139. 

Locc a  described,  199. 
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Lorgui  described,  205. 
Loxa  described,   188. 
Louie,  369. 

Lugo,  description  of,  267. 
'  Lumbreras,  198. 


M. 


Madrid,  account  of,  1C7. 

Mafra,  account  of,  373. 

Magrat  described,  243. 

Malaga,  account  of,   185. 

Malta,  estimation  of,  37. 

Mancha,  La,  how  celebrated  by  Cervantes,  1 54. 

Manners  and  customs  of  Spain,  93. 

Manzanares  described,  156. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seca,  269. 

Maria  de  Nieva,  San,  258. 

Martin,  S.  del  Rio,  275. 

Matagorda  and  Fort  Louis  described,  175. 

Mataro  described,  24-2. 

Maur,  Le,  his  fine  road  through  Sierra  Morena,  157. 

Mayazo,  254'. 

Medina  del  Campo,  account  of,  269, 

Medina,  279. 

Mediterranean  islands,  their  estimation,  35. 

Merida,  account  of,  278. 

Military  policy,  present,  of  Great  Britain^  22, 

Military  despondency,  causes  of,  49. 

Military  school  at  Segovia,  259. 

Military  stations,  37. 

Military  view  of  the  peninsula,  78. 

Minorca,  its  use,  38. 

Miranda,  account  of,  329. 

Misuse  of  the  antient  palace  of  the  Moors,  Cordova,  IGO. 
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^lixture  of  politics  with  war,  42,  5 1 . 

Mogente  described,  20S. 

Mola  Cape,  38. 

Molina  Seca,  268. 

Moncao  described,  325. 

Mondragon,  253. 

MoBreal  described,  1 40. 

Montelevar,  commencing  aqueduct  at,  374. 

Montamoro  Velho  described,  332. 

Montserrat,  its  monastic  gloom,  235. 

Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada,  189. 

Morviedro  (Saguntum)  described,  217. 

Moura,  365. 

Mula  described,  205. 

Murcia,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  199. 

Murcia,  city  of,  described,  202, 


N. 


Navarre,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  249, 

Niza  or  Nissa,  381. 

Nulis,  227. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Augustias,  at  Granada,  194. 


o. 


Obidos,  371. 
Olivenga,  366. 
Olerem,  360. 
Olmido,  account  of,  257. 
Oporto,  account  of,  325. 
Origuela  described,  206. 
Oropesa  described,  228. 
Orospeda  described,  187. 
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Orsan's  Bay,  account  of,  266. 
Ourique,  Campo  de,  account  of,  365. 
Oviedo,  account  of,  264. 


p. 


Palencia  described,  256. 
Palomas  described,  177. 
Pampeluna,  249. 

Partizans,  war  of,  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Junta  of  Seville,  439. 
Patriotism,  enthusiasm  of,  how  far  efficient,  30. 
Paular,  retired  monastery  of,  described,  261. 
Peinda,  243. 
Pellena  described,  195. 
Pena  de  los  Enamerados  described,  187. 
Pena  de  los  Enamerados,  Lovers*  Rock  there,  ibid. 
Penamacor,  account  of,  337. 
Penitence,  Amatory,  277. 
Peniche,  37 1. 

Peninsula,  French  policy  in  regard  lo,   13. 
St.  Petri,  river  of,  described,  173. 
Population  of  France  and  Britain,  compared,  25. 
People,  the  Spanish,  the  allies  of  Britain,  60. 
Perrellos  described,  231. 
Pheasants,  Isle  of,  250, 
Placentia,  account  of,  277. 

Plan  promulgated  by  the  Spanish  junta  of  Seville,  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  438. 
Plunder,  learned,  370. 
Policy  of  the  war,  1 . 

Policy,  present  military,  of  Great  Britain,  22. 
Pond,  court  of,  at  Granada,  193. 
Pont  des  Molinos  described,  246. 
Ponte  Almonda,  379. 
Ponte  del  Abigo,  account  of,  270, 
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Ponte  de  Lima  described,  325. 

Pontferrada  described,  268. 

Portalengree,  366. 

Porte  Mayo,  account  of,  36S. 

Portugal,  Topographical  Notices  respecting,  322. 

Portugal,  its  provinces,  324-. 

Passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  247. 

Portugal,  modern,  origin  of,  83. 

Port  St.  Mary  described,  170 

Proclamations,  frequent,  their  indubitable  utility  in  the  Spanlafa 

war,  448, 
Provinces  of  modern  Spain,  85. 
Punhete  described,  380. 
Pyrenees,  account  of,  247. 
Power,  means  of  increasing,  40. 


Q. 


Quintana  de  la  Puerta,  255. 


R. 


Rafiiel,  San,  described,  258. 

Kemedy  of  the  exterior  evils  of  Great  Britain,  S9. 

Retirement,  profound  of  Batuerea,  136, 

Revolutionary  spirit,  9. 

Riofrio,  miniature  palace  of,  261. 

Roads,  measured,  of  Spain,   108. 

Roads,  measured,  of  Portugal,  344. 

Roche,  St.  described.  178. 

Roche,  St.  Spanish  lines  of,  before  Gibraltar,  ibid. 

Rodrigue,  last  king  of  the  Goths,  his  sepulchre,  333. 

Romans,  (antient,)  their  kindness  towards  British  troops,  7fik 

RcncevaUes  described,  249. 
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Rosas  described,  244* 

Route  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  descrlbod^  15>. 


s. 


Saguntum,  famous  Roman  theatre  there,  219. 

Salamanca,  account  of,  272, 

San  Carlos  described,  228. 

San  Pol  described,  243. 

Sanchidnan,  account  of,  258. 

Santa-Fe  described,   188. 

Santa  Luzia  described,  381. 

Santa  Cruz  described,  156. 

Santarem,  360. 

Santarem,  its  Roman  antiquities,  ibid. 

Sautillana,  account  of,  264. 

Sanlianas,  265. 

Saccavem,  377. 

Sardinia,  38.  ,A 

Seamen,  means  of  raising,  27.  ^ 

Security  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyranees,  &c.  ordered  by  the  Spa- 
nish junta,  440. 

Security  of  the  western  frontier  against  the  French  troops  in  Por- 
tugal, 141, 

Segorlica  described,  215. 

Segovia  described,  25  8. 

Segre  described,  241. 

Selva  Aha  described,  246. 

Selva  Caxa  described,  365. 

Setuval,  (St.  Ubes,)  account  of,  361. 

Seville,  account  of,   163. 

Seville,  account  of  its  cathedral,  with  the  superb  tombs  of  St. 
Ferdinand  and  Columbus,  165. 

Sierra  Morer.a  described,  279. 

Sicily,  difficult  policy  in  regard  to,  53. ' 
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Siete  Carreros,  275. 

Spain,  an  admirable  theatre  of  war,  59. 

Spain,  its  commerce,  280. 

Spain,  its  administration  of  government,  236.  1^ 

Spain,  rural  economy  of,  289. 

Spain,  army  of,  under  the  old  regime,  306. 

Spain,  notices  geographical  and  historical,  respecting,  78. 

Spain,  its  manners  and  customs,  93. 

Spain,  modern,  origin  of,  82. 

Spain,  provinces  of,  85. 

Solsona  described,  2-4-1. 

Soria  described,  136. 

Sarragossa  described,  14-1. 

Sarragossa,  -excellent  principal  of  its  charitable  institution,  14-3. 

Subsidizing  system,  its  absurdity,  52,  55. 

Sierra  Morena,  account  of,  157. 

Sierra  Morena,  a  fine  road  through  it,  by  Le  Maur,  ibi«l. 
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Tafalla  described,  249. 
Tampona,  243. 
Tancos  described,     80. 
Tarragon  described,  232. 
Tavira,  account  of,  369. 
Tembleque,  155. 
Terruel,  its  lovers,  1 44. 
Terras  described,  238. 
Thomar,  account  of,  359. 
Tolosa  described,  252. 
Toledo,  city  of,  described,  132. 
Torre  de  Almourol,  380. 
Torres  Torres  described,  216. 
Toro,  account  of,  272. 
Toros  de  Guisando,  136. 
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Torres  Vedras,  559. 

Torre  de  Moncorvo,  328. 

Torrejon  described,  138. 

Tortosa  described,  228. 

Tostado,  Alphonso,  his  literarj  fecundity,  274. 

Troops,  British,  their  superiority  discovered,  57. 

Troops,  British,  employed  in  the  Roman  army,  75. 

Traz  OS  Montes,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  Sf2S* 

Tudela  described,  248. 

Ti»y  described,  267. 


V.  u. 

Valcarso,  river  of,  it  description,  268. 

Valderas,  271. 

Valen^a  described,  326. 

Valencia,  province  of,  its  account  commenced,  20S. 

Valencia,  city  of,  account  of,  209. 

Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  account  of,  270. 

Valladolid,  account  of,  250. 

Vallida,  La,  described,  214. 

Vendrell  described,  235. 

Vastedillas,  account  of,  264.  - 

Velez  Malaga  described,  186. 

Ventas  de  Alcolea  described,  160. 

Venta  de  nos  Fraines  deacribed,  228. 

Venta  de  Guar  described,  195. 

Venta  de  la  Ramera  described,  141. 

Venta  de  la  Simeta,  228. 

Viana,  325. 

Vicaya  described,  260. 

Victories,  French,  causes  o^  <J6. 

Vigo,  description  of,  266. 

Vigourous  military  policy,  its  adrantages  to  Britain,  40. 

Vilias,  new  iisbon,  377. 
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Villa  Castin,  account  of,  258. 

Villa  Franca  del  Bierza  described,  268. 

Villa  Franca  de  Xira,  378. 

Villareal,  227,  253. 

Villalgrando,  271. 

Villiseca  described,  232. 

Villa  Velha,  account  of,  381. 

Villa  Viciosa  described,  135. 

Villa  Vi§osa  described,  365. 

Vimiera  described,  372. 

Vinaroz  described,  228. 

Visea,  account  of,  332. 

Vittoria  described,  253. 

Vivel  described,  215. 

Ubes,  St.  (see  Setuval)  361. 

Uldecona  described,  228. 

Universal  empire,  scheme  of,  3,  9. 

Usurpation  of  the  Spanish  government,  17. 

Utrera  described,  187. 

w. 

Walcheren,  its  use,  39. 
War  of  the  French  revolution,  6. 
Warlike  policy  of  modern  Europe,  L 
West-India  islands  estimated,  36. 
Wines,  excellent,  271. 


X, 


Xerxes,  account  of,  168. 
Xerica  described,  215. 


y. 


Yevenez,  account  of,  157. 


z. 


Zafra,  279 

Zamora  described^  271. 


ERRATA. 


The  indulgence  of  the  reader  wiJI,  it  i,  feared,  be  called  upon  for  the  pui^ 
poses  of  an  Errata.  The  following  item,  however,  may  be  noticed.  It  h  in 
the  lopography  of  Spain;  Tariffa.  almost  an  island,  a  fortified  sea-port,  ia 
Andalusia,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraitrf; 
*3oaiIeflS.E.  of  Cadir,  &c. 
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